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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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POWER TRANSMISSION’S BEST POSSIBILITIES 


Josh Billings’ advice of ‘‘Consider the postage stamp, 
my son; it sticks to one thing until it gets there,’’ 
be adapted to machinery belting, with the variation that 
by confining itself to one purpose belting ‘‘gets there’’ 
constantly and ceaselessly. It has an importance that 
rarely is accorded it. At the immediate moment that it 
fails to perform its function the machinery stops. Manu 
facture ceases. Industry for the moment is paralyzed. 

intelligent conception of the importance 
of the driving belt doubtless is what led 
the Charles A. Schieren Co., manufacturer 
at New York City of belts of deserved 
international fame, to devise, perfect and 
offer to industry belts of a kind that 
earned that fame. The company has 
given to the product that forms its spe- 
cialty that exhaustive, minute study and 
care that are characteristic, the world 
over, of American manufacture and of the 
stalwart Americans who turn it out. The 


may 


Schieren company has comprehensive 
knowledge of belting from the animals 
wearing the raw material to the adjust- 
ment and performance of the finished 
leather article in the factory—for the 
belting known as ‘‘Duxbak,’’ a trade- 
mark indicative of the last perfected 
possibilities in belting, is of leather, the 
selection of careful experts and chosen 
with a.view to the maximum of accom- 
plishment. It is the kind of sterling prod- 
uct that dignifies American manufacture. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., was the birthplace of 
Charles A. Sehieren, the present head of 
the Charles A. Schieren Co., a son of its 
founder, Charles A. Schieren, and of 
Mary Louise (Bramm) Schieren. He was 
horn May 8, 1869, and is therefore, as his 
photograph on this page indicates, in the 
prime of vigorous manhood. Charles A. 
Schieren the elder, who died March 10, 
1915, was mayor of Brooklyn when that 
city was an independent municipality, 
and he laid the foundation of a business 
that has deseended to his sons without 
the slightest perceptible pause and that 
has been earried thru by them to the at- 
tainment of the elder Schieren’s ideals, 
and perhaps steps beyond those ideals. 

Charles A. Sehieren, now head of the 
big New York enterprise, was educated 
in the schools of his native city, notably 
in its Polytechnic Institution, and broad- 
ened his education by much foreign travel 
~—in Europe, in Cuba and in Mexico. He 
has familiarized himself with every phase 
o the manufacture, distribution and utilization of belt- 
iug. His first step in practical business life was the 
serving of an apprenticeship in his father’s tannery, 
‘rom which he was graduated to the position of travel- 
ing salesman, in the latter gaining an experience of seven 
years. Mr. Schieren’s knowledge of and well founded 
faith in the Sehieren company’s product led him to 
investigate the possibilities of it in export trade. He 
devoted to it a thoro study and examination that re- 
sulted in the establishment of European branches of the 
house. Incidental results were the winning for the 
Schieren belting of a gold medal awarded at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and of the Grand Prix Highest 
Awards at Brussels in 1910 and at Turin in 1911. The 
initial European house led, principally thru Mr. Schier- 
en’s personal, vigorous efforts, to the establishment of 
Several other foreign branches. Thru these, with the 
foundation of quality that ‘‘advertises itself’? Duxbak 


and the other brands of Schieren beltings have become 
familiar thruout the world and in all industrial centers 
they are regarded as standard. 

The adaptation of the exhaustive knowledge of leather 
belting that is synonymous with the Schieren name is 
the dominating note thruout its entire plant from the 
purchases of hides thru the processes, peculiar to this 
house, of tanning, manufacturing and distributing. This 
knowledge is supplemented by a factor that has added 
greatly to the Schieren name—the Schieren company’s 








CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y.: 
Executive Head of a Great Manufacturing Interest 


engineering service, a unique solicitude for users of belt- 
ing that, incidentally, is an effective advertisement for 
Schieren products but whose real purpose, as formally 
announced by the company, is to avoid the possibility of 
a purchaser buying other than the belting that will most 
Briefly explained, 
If ex- 
haustive correspondence with a prospective buyer of 
belting does not indicate unmistakably its most service- 
able and economical use the Schieren company will send 
to the purchaser’s plant a member of its engineering 
service—an expert thoroly familiar with the best adapta- 
tion of belting and its subsequent possibilities as an es- 
sential of power transmission—who will make an ex- 
haustive study of the expected requirements and advise 
the size and kind of belting needed for the plant, giving 
his personal service also if deemed advisable in install- 
ing the belt or belts. This rather extraordinary service 


economically meet his requirements. 
the Schieren engineering service is as follows: 


has the additional motive with the Schieren company of 
protecting the high reputation of its produet while serv- 
ing the best interests of the purchaser. It makes a last- 
ing impression in substantiating the claims of superiority 
made by the Schieren company for its output. 

Aside from the sustained power of Schieren belting 
under trying and constant stress—or, from another view- 
point, supplementing the demonstrated claims made for 
its endurance—the famous Duxbak belting has peculiar 
qualities that appeal to the practical manufacturer. 
The Schieren company claims for the 
Duxbak brand ‘perfect 
from the toughest part of good 
hides, insuring maximum load eapac- 
ity, and its special treatment render- 
ing it immune to water and oils,’’ and 
cites, among a large number of examples, 
a friction drive that ‘‘has given two 


construction 


years’ service in a large hardwood mill 
without sign of stretch or wear.’’ The 
claims here recited are daily demonstrated 
by purchasers not alone at the company’s 
main office and factory in New York City 
but at its branches in Atlanta, Ga.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chicago; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Denver, Col.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Seattle, Wash., and Dallas, Tex.—a 
large and well distributed number of 
branches that are a strong element in the 
Schieren company’s sustained efforts at 
uninterrupted continuity of service. 

A strong factor in the dependability 
of Duxbak belting and the exactness of 
its application is the mechanical equip- 
ment used in its manufacture. Special 
machines for the production of the high- 
est possible grades of belting are in- 
stalled in the Schieren factory. A num 
ber of these were developed under the 
personal supervision of President Charles 
A. Schieren and some of them are unde 
the Schieren company’s exclusive control 
and use, insuring special and unique ad 
vantages for the Schieren product. The 
hides in these belts are oak tanned at 
the company’s tannery at Bristol, Tenn. 


As will be noted, the Schieren methods 
are under one management, insuring 
quality, accuracy and economy. The pur- 
chasing of the raw material, its tanning, 
its manufacture into the finished product, 
distribution of the belts and their in 
stallation are under a constant, con- 
nected surveillance, with a half century’s 
experience back of it, that spells for the user the last 
possibilities in belting. Users of Duxbak belting show 
no anxiety regarding this responsible unit of motive 
power, having full confidence in its sustained performance. 

An executive head as engrossed with a multitude of 
interests as is indicated by the foregoing would seem to 
have little opportunity for diversion. Yet Charles A. 
Schieren has his intricate business reduced to exact 
method and finds time, especially, for the allurements of 
yachting. He is rear commodore of the Columbia Yacht 
Club and is a member and former president of the 
Machinery Club, a member of India House and of the 
New York Yacht, New York Athletic, Rocky Mountain 
and Engineers’ clubs and the Union League. He was 
formerly vice president of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association and is a member of the 
Trade Council. Mr. Schieren is a vigorous element in 
preparedness as represented in American manvfacture. 
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customers. 


“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But if the selection is left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the average builder, wood can’t help get- 
ting an occasional black eye. Of course, sometimes 
one wood can be stretched to fit a variety of pur- 
poses but if the dealer is watchful of his customers’ 
best interests, you'll find in 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford 


a satisfying range that can’t help pleasing all his 
For example:— Doors, casing, ceil- 
ing, finish, flooring, moulding, etc., furnished in 
Douglas Fir represent big value—as does also 















































Fir timbers, dimension, etc. For setting a pace 
in appropriate selection of wood for columns, 
interior trim, clothes presses, closets, etc., you'll 
find Port Orford Cedar a mighty handy ally. 


That’s why we urge you to investigate our shipping facilities. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bidz, Oakland, Cal. 
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Beech, Birch, and Ook 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Write for Prices 


W.D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ A jati 
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Keeping Track of Wholesale Lumber 
Yard Costs 


(he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago conducted 
extended and interesting symposium of articles on 
ail lumber yard bookkeeping and later reprinted these 
tieles in booklet form, so that it is able to respond 
-stisfaetorily to requests for information in this account- 
g field. Requests for a system that could be used in 
e wholesale lumber business, however, have been some- 
‘at embarrassing in the past because of the fact that 
thing adequate had been published along that line. 

It is with especial pleasure, therefore, that the AMERI- 
‘\N LUMBERMAN presents Richards Jarden’s contribu- 

m upon this subject, which appears on page 41 of this 
sue, This is intended to be supplementary to the card 
dex inventory system which was described by Maleolm 
iller in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 28, 1917. 
‘rv, Jarden follows Mr. Miller’s system in this inventory 
it supplements it with the cost records that are now 
eseribed for the benefit of our readers. 

The system here described appears to get at the facts 
‘a thoro and yet simple manner. There seems to be 
othing about the system that can not be adequately kept 
) without throwing a burdensome amount of additional 

‘abor upon the usual clerical force. 

Most cost systems get only at the aggregate cost of 
running a business and do not show what particular items 
are making a profit or are contributing to a loss. This 
system is excellent in that it segregates the results by 
the various items of stock handled and quickly leads to 
price readjustment if information develops that current 
prices are too high or too low in comparison with actual 
merchandising cost. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes this system to be 
so well designed and so generally satisfactory that it may 
Well be adopted as a standard. in this line. Many readers 
of the AmERIcAN LUMBERMAN will undoubtedly now be 
glad to take advantage of this useful information. 








The Greater Cost of Handling Small 
Timber 

Recent Forest Service investigations have disclosed some 
figures as a result of close studies of the cost of manufac- 
turing lumber from large and from small timber that are 
unusually interesting. The tabulations preserted show 
that the time required to skid 1,000 board feet in 16-foot 
logs of 8-inch average diameter, small end, was 55 
minutes, 14-inch logs 28 minutes, 20-inch logs 19 minutes. 
The logging time per 1,000 board feet was 29 minutes for 
10-inch logs, 13 minutes for 14-inch logs, 6.6 minutes for 
21-inch logs. A band sawmill operating upon oak had 
a daily capacity of 12,000 feet on logs 8 inches in diam- 
eter, while on logs 14 inches in diameter the same mill 
had a daily capacity of 30,000 feet; and the graphic 
curves were much the same for the band mill cutting in 
pine, altho the curves were not so pronounced for two 


‘ mills operating in poplar and chestnut intermingled with 


pine. The difference in sawing capacity was also not so 
marked as between large and small logs in the case of 
two circular mills, one working upon pine and the other 
upon hardwood. 





Community Warehouses for Storing the 
Potato Crop Are Needed 


What shall it profit to have raised a record breaking 
potato crop if a considerable part of it is allowed to go 
to waste? This pertinent auestion is asked by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman in an urgent appeal 
for the immediate construction or improvision of com- 
munity warehouses for storing the surplus. This year’s 
crop is estimated at 462,000,000 bushels, exceeding that 
of last year, as well as the average for the last five 
years, by 1,000,000 bushels. Existing storage facilities 
are entirely inadequate to house this record crop. In 
order to prevent demoralization of the market and an 
enormous wastage of this very important food crop, 
which would result if from lack of storage facilities the 
farmers were compelled to dump their surplus on the 
market as soon as the potatoes were dug, Assistant Sec- 
retary Vrooman recommends that the growers, bankers 
and merchants get together and take steps to build com- 
munity warehouses wherever needed. 

Certainly to permit any part of the crop to be lost 
would be a grave military error, as this food is sorely 
needed to release other products of equal food value 
required for our armies and those of our allies. Having 
scored a victory by raising this great crop we must not 
throw it away in any such manner. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is confident that in every community where 
there is a lack of storage facilities they will be imme- 
diately supplied. In this movement the lumber retailers 
can play a patriotic part. 

According to a ruling of the Federal Reserve Board, 
made on July 28, warehouse receipts, negotiable at mem- 
ber banks, can be issued upon potatoes, provided they 
have been properly sorted, graded, and stored in ware- 
houses with suitable ventilation and circulation. Loans 
on such receipts may be made for a period of ninety 
days at a rate not exceeding 6 percent, including all 
cammission. No loans, however, will be made unless 
all requirements of the board have been complied with. 
Grading must be strictly supervised. All cut, bruised 
or decayed potatoes must be removed and kept away 
from the merchantable stock. The requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Board do not call for a specially con- 
structed warehouse. The Food Administration is au- 
thority for the statement that existing buildings of a 
suitable kind, with such alterations as may be needed, 
together with provision for ventilation and for main- 
taining a temperature of about 35 degrees, meet the 
stipulations. Detailed information regarding grading 
and storing requirements can be obtained from the Food 
Administration at Washington. 

It is highly important to secure a reasonably even 
distribution of the potato supply during the nine and a 
half or ten months during which it figures largely in the 
food supply. According to the Food Administration, the 
railroads have stated that they can handle approximately 
one-third of the crop between’ the beginning of the 
potato harvest and the end of November, provided ship- 
pers will see that cars are loaded to maximum capacity— 
from 42,000 to 50,000 pounds, instead of 30,000 pounds— 
and also that they are unloaded within forty-eight to sixty 
hours after arrival at destination. Part of the remaining 
two-thirds of the crop might be stored in warehouses 
and loans negotiated thereon by the owners in accord- 
ance with the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board, while 
a certain percentage, as always, could be stored in cellars 
and pits on the farms. . 

While upon this subject it is interesting to note that 
while this year’s crop of 462,000,000 bushels looks very 
large to the American people Germany has in a single 
year (before the war) produced 1,579,533,000 bushels, 
or nearly three and 4 half times our record yield. In 


that country potatoes normally form 50 percent of the 
diet of the working classes, and 25 percent of the diet 
of the population taken as a whole. About 650,000,000 
bushels, or more than our entire crop, are used atinually, 
under normal conditions, for feeding cattle. The United 
States, with its abundant grain and meat supply, has 
not heretofore been compelled to reiy upon the potato 
as food to anything like the extent that the European 
countries have, albeit the succulent tuber is under war 
conditions assuming an exceedingly important place in 
our national larder. 


Creosoted Wood Blocks Will Be Laid 
on Brooklyn Bridge 


The roadways on Brooklyn bridge have heretofore 
been laid crosswise with 2%4-inch spruce lengths which 
have averaged four months of wear on the upgrade side 
and six months on the downgrade, lasting about eight 
months on the central level parts of the bridge. It has 
now been decided to lay creosoted yellow pine blocks 2%4 
inches in depth on an untreated yellow pine underdeck. 
This will add about 100 feet in weight for each lineal 
foot of roadway, but engineers estimate that this-increase _ 
in the dead load will be more than compensated by the 
decrease in jarring impact because of the much smoother 
surface of the wood block pavement. Manhattan bridge 
is paved with 4-inch creosoted blocks, but Edward A. 
Burns, acting chief engineer of the Department of Plans 
and Structure of New York City, contends that blocks 
not over 3 inches deep and properly laid are amply sufii- 
cient for bridge flooring. 
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OBSTRUCTIVE LABOR RIDING TO A POSSIBLE FALL 


One of our essential national resources in the face of 
war is labor, and it is the one about which at the present 
time there seem to be the greatest uncertainty and the 
greatest anxiety. 

The policy of our Government up to the present time 
has been one of conciliation. The labor unions have got- 
ten substantially what they have asked for in every 
adjustment and agreement that has thus far been reached. 
This appears, however, only to whet their appetites for 
more; and in their increasing demand they are abroga- 
ting solemn wage agreements as so many ‘‘scraps of 
paper’’ and acting contrary to the instructions and 
the desires of their own elected labor officials. 

Just where this situation will end is somewhat uncer- 
tain at the present time, but there are certain emer- 
gency remedies that are available if we are forced to 
use them. It might also be said in passing that one 
serious factor of the situation is that often labor in this 
country becomes more inefficient as.it becomes more 
highly paid. A recent report on labor in munitions fac- 
tories in England contained the significant statement that 
there was less lost time among night workers than among 
the day workers, inasmuch as the rate of wages was 
slightly higher and there was a greater incentive to 
keep lost time at the minimum. Precisely the con- 
trary effect is observed in many instances in the United 
States. Particularly in the mining of metals and of 
coal is it observed that in many instances if a miner 
ean earn enough it two or three days to live on that 
will be the extent of his weekly toil; nor has a tendency 
in that direction been entirely absent from labor con- 
ditions in the sawmill industry. 


It is obvious that there are many things in this coun- 
try that we simply must accomplish and we must depend 
upon labor for their doing. The Government will prob- 
ably go along with the present situation as long as it is 
at all bearable; its offer to bear one-half of the de- 
manded wage increases in Pacific coast ship: building 
plants where the employer’s cost of production does not 
permit him to bear it is the latest instance of its dis- 
position in this direction. The workingman should re- 
member, however, that the National Government has an- 
other resource that other nations in the war have not 
hesitated to employ when necessary. Many of these 
laborers have been excused from the military draft on 
the plea that their occupation is a necessary one to the 
nation; then they take advantage of their exemption to 
demand much higher rates of compensation than they 
would have enjoyed in a soldier’s uniform. To a certain 
extent, of course, some difference is just, inasmuch as 
the soldier’s s personal cost of living is taken care of and, 
to a large extent, the necessities of his family by Gov- 
ernment action or by organized private codperation in 
that direction. 

If it becomes necessary, however, it will be entirely 
possible to make new enlistments for an industrial army 
and to set these men at work, not in the trenches upon 
foreign soil but in our own factories and workshops upon 
army and navy material, under military discipline. 

This expedient of course would not afford relief 
to private industrial enterprise. If, however, the de- 
mands of the laborer become too greedy to be at all 
possible or tolerable public sentiment will demand such 
revision of our immigration laws as will permit the im- 


portation of unskilled labor to relieve the situation. 

Public sentiment is not in favor of that at the pres- 
ent time. Legislators would be very slow to go con- 
trary to the sentiments of organized labor in this respect, 
but organized labor should not bank too heavily upon 
these facts. But there is another and much ‘stronger 
spirit abroad in the land, and that is to accomplish the 
things which ,are necessary to accomplish to win the 
war. If Japanese, Chinese or Hindu labor at any time 
comes to be regarded as a necessity it will undoubtedly 
be utilized. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course realizes that 
the average advance in wages in our leading industries 
has not kept pace with the advance of the cost of living. 
Most of the notable fights over wages, however, of recent 
months, have not been fights in behalf of the average 
working man, but have been in the interest of an organ 
ized few, a small percentage of the entire body in any 
industry. The higher paid working man’s devotion to 
the cause of labor is largely personal and he is not making 
a very strong effort on behalf of the lower paid, unskilled 
laborers. Most of the efforts are to advance wages 
that already afford a comfortable living, leaving un 
affected those that have little or no margin of reserve. 

The average laborer should be better paid, should hav: 
better working conditions, should, in many cases, havi 
better food and lodging for himself and his dependents. 
The nation as a whole will do all that can be done in 
that direction, gladly and willingly. But if it finds nat 
ional necessities and national emergencies taken ad 
vantage of in an unreasonable way it will in time find 
the practical way to deal with that situation. 








QUERY AND COMMENT.) 


CYPRESS STRIP MOLDING OFFERED 


We have a quantity of 5/16x% cypress molding, S48, 
which we are unable to use for the purpose for which we 
purchased it. It has occurred to us there must be some 
place where this material could be used and we are wonder- 
ing if you would be willing to advise us of any possible place 
where we might dispose of the same.—INquiry No. 76. 


[These are rather small strips, but some one may have 
use for them. The name of the inquirer offering them 
(an Illinois retailer) will be supplied upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


OFFERS PERSIMMON LOGS 


We anticipate having persimmon logs to offer for sale and 
are having difficulty locating users of this class wood. Would 
you kindly put us in touch with users ?—INQuiRY No. 82. 


[Persimmon is a very useful wood for a number of 
special purposes and usually is in excellent demand. 
This offer of logs will undoubtedly bring a number of 
replies, which will be promptly referred to the inquirer 
and his address supplied on request. The above contri- 
bution comes from a large and well known southern hard- 
wood concern.—EDITOR. | 


EVIDENTLY WANTS SOME OF THAT GOOD OAK 

We would like to locate the mill that shipped oak boards 
continually to Liverpool with the stencil mark “B. O. R.” 
This stock ran to good widths and was band sawn.—INQUIRY 
No. 79. 

[The above comes from a large Liverpool dealer in 
hardwoods. In England and on the continent shipping 
marks of this sort are a matter of record and reference 
lists are available, but this is not true in the United 
States, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not recall 
any lumber exporter to whose name those initials would 
be any guide. The question is therefore referred to our 
readers, some of whom may be able to identify this 
brand.—EDITor. | 


‘‘WHEN WE CAN GET TOGETHER AND LIVE FOR 
EACH OTHER, RICH OR POOR.’’ 


Sept. 13, 1917. 
A. L. PAINE, President West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hoquiam, Wash. Dear Sir: As the wrapper is re- 
moved from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 8 issue, 
my attention was attracted to your patriotic paragraph en- 
titled: “A Clarion Call for Unity and Loyalty,” which I 
think is grand. You are quite right in your views of loyalty 
that should be tendered by every man in America and to 
Uncle Sam in this crisis, no difference where he stands or 
what position he may hold—a street-sweeper or a congress- 
man. 

This is no time for strikes: no time for sowing discord in 
our Congress and hobbling the President in his measures; 
no time for congressmen to quarrel for weeks and months 
over an important question which should be handled with 
swiftness for the best interest of our nation. War—war— 
war—we are at war and we need Loyalty, Loyalty, Loyalty, 
and men who are full of the God given gift, Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness as framed in our Declaration of 
Independence will not be found faltering at any time. 

Greed and trade are the principal cause of this war, and 
no man that is a man ought to think of following the foot- 
steps of the kaiser. While Uncle Sam has such a burden to 
bear, loyal men are not going to play the part of greed and 
try to take advantage of the government for more wages and 
less hours. This war will cost enough at the very best that 
ean be done, and every man, woman and child should do 
their part to help lighten the cost. Everyone will have his 
part of the burden to bear, whether they strike or whether 
they don’t, and the more strikes and delays the heavier the 
tax will be, and those who strike will bear the heaviest 
burden, because a day lost is a day gone never to return. 

When capital ruled this country everybody was better sat- 
isfied and had more to go upon. Every hireling was getting 
his money’s worth in daily dealings for the necessaries of life 
and a dollar would buy more than four dollars will buy now. 


Today, labor says to capital “You pay while I play. I am 
‘Johnny on the spot’ and I want all you have got—eight 
hours a day and ten hours’ pay, and I don’t give a darn if 
farmers don’t make hay.” The world is-‘money and pleasure 
erazy and labor is on extremes with capital. It can be seen 
in many pursuits of life—railroading, sailing, mining, manu- 
facture, farming etc. 

That old grudge which has been growing in men’s hearts, 
despising to see one’s next-door neighbor have a better house 
and one’s next-door neighbor making more money, will have 
to come out of the hearts before prosperity and community 
peace will come'to us. Many of those who have, always have 
been objects of the enmity of many of those who have not— 
sometimes with justification, often without reason. More un- 
fortunately, the diverse and sundry movements, steadily in- 
creasing in number and ostensibly designed for the benefit of 
humanity, too frequently bank upon just that sort of enmity 
in attempts to cow the “Haves” by mass assemblings of the 
“Have-nots.” This inclination finds expression on the stump, 
in the press, in the pulpit, and in revolutionary legislation. 
The propaganda, whether sincere and disinterested or purely 
professional, usually takes no heed of the facts of human 
nature, and sets forth ideals that are impossibilities for any 
creatures that are compelled with more or less intelligence to 
live and move and have their being on earth. In education, 
Sanitation, welfare work, libraries, medicine, international 
morality, religion and what not tepid philanthropy of the 
ostentatious order, ofttimes the manifestation of uneasy con- 
science or of attempted insurance against the wrath to come, 
adds fuel to the fire which it attempts to quench. It is time 
for the ‘‘Haves” and the ‘“‘Have-nots” who have not had their 
reasoning power paralyzed to get together so as to prevent 
the catastrophe of a clash of the two extremes. 

May God speed the time when we can get together on these 
differences and live for each other, rich or poor!—J. D. 
Wyrick, Manager Colonial Lumber Co., Member of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress, Bearden, Knoxville, Tenn. 

[Mr. Wyrick in writing Mr. Paine sent the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of his letter, which it is 
pleased to publish above.—EbIrTor. ] 


WHERE CHARGES FOR DELIVERY ARE THE 
GENERAL CUSTOM 

In your issue of June 16 reference is made to charges for 
delivery. The Australian practice has always been to charge 
for delivery, and there has never been any complaint. Up to 
the present time the charge averages about 24 cents per 100 
superficial feet for delivery covering metropolitan and sub- 
urban areas, increasing by 5 to 10 cents per mile for more 
than average distance. Special timbers, heavy and awkward, 
are charged higher rates. All delivery charges, as far as 
Western Australia is concerned, are now about to be in- 
creased in common with the general rise of all products. 

Would like you to permit me to say, regarding paragraph 
in issue of June 16, that for several years I have utilized all 
stove wood ashes as a fertilizer for a number of fruit trees I 
have in my garden and their general healthiness and abun- 
dant crops testify beyond cavil to the value of such a fertil- 
izer. My experience is now being shared by many other 
fruit-growers with similar satisfactory results —DocKketr No. 
90. 

[It will be recalled that there were a number of con- 
tributions to this department some weeks ago discussing 
this general subject, and showing that while free deliv- 
ery is the custom there are a number of lumber retailers 
who have very successfully adopted a scale of charges for 
delivery, making their prices net f. o. b. the yard. 

The above contribution comes from one of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S regular staff correspondents in Aus- 
tralia and is of interest as showing the custom in that 
country. 

What he has to say also regarding the value of wood 
ashes as a fertilizer is merely in corroboration of the 
well known fact. Hardwood ashes are a staple item of 
merchandise with florist supply houses and they charge a 
price per bushel for them, which is a striking commentary 
upon the carelessness which in many instances permits 
them to go to waste where they could be secured and 
applied at comparatively small cost.—EDITor. | 


CREOSOTE OIL SPECIFICATIONS 
Will you kindly send me a copy of any specifications for 
creosote oil which you have and recommend for use in pre 
serving wood? 


We especially are interested at this time in a creosote 
oil which will be suitable for painting or dipping posts to be 
used in the construction of guard rails along our roads. 


Inquiry No. 68. 

[The above inquiry comes from the deputy highway 
commissioner of the Bureau of Maintenance and Repair 
in one of the larger Ohio cities. He has been referred 
to the latest Forest Service bulletin covering this sub- 
ject. The standard specifications for creosote oil of the 
American Society for Testing Materials and the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association relate to closed tank 
treatment, and this is the standard method of preserva- 
tive treatment of wood. For certain purposes, however, 
as for preserving those portions of posts and poles that 
come in contact with the ground, open tank treatment is 
widely used and brush treatment with heavier creosote 
also has its well standardized field of usefulness.— 
EDITOoR. | 


VENEER PANEL STOCK WANTED 
We are interested in hardwood veneer panels (plywoo:), 
ranging 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 12 millimeters in thickness, and we 
would be glad if you would kindly put us in touch with some 
manufacturers.—INQ@uIRY No. 85. 


[The above inquiry comes from Hull, England, and 


the address will be supplied upon request. —Epitor.] 


INQUIRY FOR SAWDUST BRIQUETTING 
MACHINERY 
During the past month we have been advised that ther« 

some firm in this country manufacturing a machine that coi 

presses sawdust into wooden blocks for fuel purposes. \\ ° 

have been unable to locate the manufacturer of this machi 

and would like for you to advise us whether or not you kn 

of any such concern.—INqQuiry No. 86. 


[The above inquiry comes from Indiana. Briquettiny 
machinery is, or has been, manufactured by the Calif 
nia Fuel Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Rol 
Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C.; and W. Armstron, . 
West Vancouver, B.C. The Los Angeles firm is now 0:' 
of business; at ‘east mail is returned undelivered. T 
manufacture of sawdust into briquettes for fuel is, ho 
ever, an industry that has made very little practic 
progress on this continent.—Ebp1ITor. | 


OFFERS EXTRACT WOOD AND MIXED OAK 

I want to know of a firm or firms that buy chestnut extra 
wood and also firms that buy car lumber such as mixed oa 
—InqQuiry No. 80. 


[The above inquiry comes from Maryland. Nearb) 
manufacturers of chestnut extract are the Champior 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; John H. Heald & Co., Lynch 
burg, Va.; ‘ Marion Extract Co., Marion, Va.; Southern 
Extract Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Tanners & Dyers Extraci 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

The offer of mixed oak is referred to our readers and 
the address of the inquirer will be given upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 





THERE HAS been recently issued from the Government 
Printing Office a pamphlet of considerable scientific and 
technical interest to the lumber industry, under the title of 
“The Pine Trees of the Rocky Mountain Region” (U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 460). The subject is 
exhaustively treated by George B. Surworth, dendrologist, 
and is illustrated by plates showing the characteristic foliage 
of each species, and maps showing their geographical distri- 
bution. Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 30 cents each. 
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BUILDING FUTURE BUSINESS BY BUILDING HOMES 


Has not the time come for the lumber industry to make a concerted 
lrive to encourage the building of homes by workingmen, thru a carefully 
planned and organized campaign, functioning thru the national and State 
organizations of manufacturers and retailers, with the codperation of 
local associations and clubs from one end of the country to the other? 

Never have the conditions been more favorable for such a movement. 
(very competent, able-bodied man who wants to work is employed, and 
at the highest wages ever known. These high wages are, however, in 
many cases being spent thoughtlessly upon automobiles, showy clothes, 
the “movies” and other avenues of extravagance, instead of being saved 
for the building of homes. It has been amply demonstrated that the 
principle of compulsory—or, rather, of systematic—saving of the wage 
surplus is the only one that works. If the money is retained in the pos- 
session of the earner for even a short time it begins to ooze away, but 
safely invested in building and loan association shares it steadily accumu- 
lates. Hence the important place filled by these associations in any prac- 
ticable plan for increasing the building of homes by the working classes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has some rather definite ideas upon this 
subject, and in view of the approaching lumber conventions the present 
seems an opportune time for offering them for the consideration of its 
readers. No more important field for increasing the use of lumber today 
lies open than the development of the home building habit among wage 
earners. This is a matter that interests manufacturers’ and retailers’ or- 
ganizations alike; in fact, everyone in any way identified with the lumber 
industry is directly affected. An excellent opportunity for a preliminary 
consideration of this important subject is afforded by the conference to 
he held in Chicago on Oct. 9 and 10 which will be attended by the mem- 
bers of the trade extension committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the chairmen of the trade extension committees of 
the affiliated associations, secretaries of the national associations, the 
president and secretary of each State retail association, and the directors 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. There is no better 
time than the present to launch such a movement, and no better place for 
its initial consideration and discussion than at this representative and 
influential gathering of men who are untiring in promoting the interests 
of the lumber industry. 

In starting a campaign such as is proposed one of the first steps of 
course would be to survey the field and devise ways and means of occupy- 
ing it. Let it be assumed, for example, that the Calumet manufacturing 
region adjacent to Chicago is chosen as one of the fields to be intensively 
cultivated. In this district are scores of great industrial establishments, 
with employees totalling many thousands. Having selected a field the 
next step would be to employ a high-grade man who would devote his 
entire time to creating and fostering home building sentiment in his dis- 
trict. The opportunities in this direction are almost limitless. Every 
effort put forth should have the one aim of crystallizing the latent desire 
for a home of his own that exists in the heart of almost every man. This 
desire is, however, too frequently pushed into the background by the more 
superficial desires for pleasure, luxury and adornment. This condition 
must be reversed. The will to possess a home must be strengthened until 
it overcomes the trivialities and extravagances that lie in its way. To 
accomplish this there must be a carefully planned intensive campaign of 
extended duration, with the purpose of making the possession of a home 
appear more necessary and more desirable than anything else that money 
can be spent for. There must also be provided the means for systematic 
saving—or, rather, for systematic investment—for the sole purpose of 
building a home. The dormant desire for a home is a plant that, in the 
majority of cases, will not blossom into action unless carefully watered 
and cultivated. There are too many weeds ready to choke its growth. 
The foundation, to change the metaphor, must be laid with care and 
patience if the structure is to amount to anything. 

The first step the pioneer of this home building educational movement 
would take in any community where he might be operating would be to 
cnlist the hearty codperation of the employers, not a difficult thing to do, 
as the campaign would be well sponsored, and its purpose is one that 
every employer of labor will endorse. Nothing else adds so much to the 
contentment and the efficiency of the skilled workman as the possession of 
a home. With the codperation of the employer meetings might be ar- 
ranged to which the workers would be invited by means of tickets dis- 
tributed to them as they leave the plants, or they could be inserted in the 
pay envelopes. It is of course not assumed that every employee would 
respond. There would doubtless be many, especially where the propor- 
tion of foreigners is large, in whom it would be difficult to arouse any 
interest. By the term “foreigners” is meant comparatively recent immi- 
grants. It is well known that workmen from certain of the European 
countries, especially after having been for some years in this country, are 
ambitious to own their homes, and are among the most reliable members 
of the building and loan associations operating in industrial communities. 

At these meetings of workmen, which should also be open to their 
‘vives and families, the advantages and general desirability of owning 
their homes should be presented to the workers in an interesting way, the 
talks being well illustrated by still.and moving pictures showing interiors 
and exteriors of attractive homes of types suited to the wage earner. The 
paternal and maternal instinct should be appealed to by showing happy, 
healthy children in these ideal surroundings, and the point emphasized 
that their children, just as much as anyone else’s, are entitled to these 
advantages. Another point of strong human appeal is the favorable 
situation of the man who, when sickness, disability or old age strikes him, 
has his own home, as compared with the man who holds title to the roof 
over his head only from month to month by the payment of rent. In many 
ways the home instinct could be awakened and developed. Wood con- 


+ 


struction should not be specifically advocated, nor would it be necessary 
to do so. As the pictures shown would be of attractive wooden cottages 
and bungalows, the indirect appeal conveyed thereby would be sufficient, 
especially as the speaker in describing them would naturally remark that 
they were built of such-and-such a wood and that the interior trim was 
of so-and-so. It is reasonably certain that when the time came to build 
wood construction would be favored in practically every case. Shop 
meetings could also be arranged and the subject presented in short talks 
during the noon hour. Workmen are always ready to listen to any prop- 
osition that really “hits them where they live.” 

Besides these meetings, special attention should be given to the wives, 
who as a rule have the deciding vote in matters of this kind. Means must 
be thought out for reaching these women. It can be accomplished to 
some extent by securing the privilege of addressing bodies of women 
assembled for other purposes, such as women’s clubs, church societies, 
parent-teacher associations, the women’s auxiliaries of various lodges etc. 
These groups of women are as a rule ready to listen to the presentation 
by a properly attested speaker on subjects that make for better living 
conditions, especially where the family life and the welfare of the children 
are involved. 

To accomplish the results aimed at in a campaign of this sort is a work 
not of weeks or months but of years. Just as the nation is now laying 
its plans—military and economic—far ahead, the lumber interests must 
plan, not alone for next year or even the year after but for three, five and 
ten years hence, if the industry is to expand its market and continue to 
thrive. The building of homes affords the greatest single outlet for 
lumber. Upon the extent of the demand for this purpose depends to a 
great degree the prosperity of both manufacturer and retailer. Shall we 
continue to allow millions of dollars that ought to be invested in home 
building to slip thru the earners’ fingers for needless luxuries and extrava- 
gances, simply because the individuals or interests who profit thereby are 
insistent in season and out in pressing their wares upon the attention of 
the workingman and his family? Desire must precede action, and it is 
up to the men engaged in manufacturing and selling lumber to create and 
foster the desire for homes, without too careful counting of the investment 
of money, time or effort that may be involved. The fact that such a cam- 
paign as is partly outlined herein would help to counteract the unceasing 
propaganda for substitute materials for home building of course does not 
lessen its desirability. If the lumber interest can kill two birds with one 
stone so much the better, tho the main issue, that of creating home build- 
ing sentiment and action, must not be subordinated. 

Passing to the second broad phase of the subject, the workingman must 
be shown how to save and invest his earnings in a home. To this end 
building and loan associations should be organized in every industrial 
district where they are not already in successful operation. Here, again, 
is need of education. It must be remembered that the savings idea in 
the minds of many of these people is still in the “stocking and mattress 
bank” stage; others have had painful experiences with private banks and 
wildcat financial enterprises of one kind or another the recollection of 
which sticks in their memories. The purposes and method of operation 
of building and loan associations must be explained to the workers, their 
confidence gained and their enthusiastic participation secured. It would 
be an essential part of the opportunity and duty of the field man to assist 
and cooperate in every possible way in establishing new building and loan 
associations and in extending the usefulness of those already in operation. 

While not assuming to map out a complete campaign step by step, nor 
to indicate in detail just what methods will be found most practicable, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a clear conception of the goal to be at- 
tained, and a keen appreciation of the necessity of some such course of 
action as it has attempted to outline. It has purposed to be sufficiently 
concrete in the suggestions offered to afford at least a starting point and 
a basis for discussion. At the approaching conventions matters affecting 
the welfare and progress of the lumber industry will be discussed by some 
of the keenest and most far sighted men in the business. What more 
important subject demands attention than that of how to arouse and foster 
the home building desire and to crystallize it into action? There are of 
course difficulties and obstacles, just as are confronted in any aggressive 
course of action, but none that can not be overcome. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given considerable thought to this 
subject and believes that the plan that has been roughly sketched is, in 
its main features, a feasible one, but it is recognized that any successful 
campaign will be the product of many minds, working toward a single 
end. Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that this subject will 
be widely discussed at the coming conventions and associational meetings 
—in fact, wherever lumbermen congregate—and that out of it all may 
come wise and far sighted action that will eventually greatly increase the 
demand for lumber and at the same time add to the happiness and pros- 
perity of thousands of workingmen. 

No more vital service to the nation can be rendered than to foster the 
building of homes. A home building and home owning people is the 
nation’s bulwark in war and in peace. As some one has well said, few 
men are patriotic enough to shoulder a rifle in defense of a boarding 
house, or, it might be added, of a rented dwelling. True, the latter may 
be a home, in the sense that it shelters a family, but it lacks the essential 
element of permanence and the sentiment associated with the house that 
is truly one’s own. Therefore in promoting the building of homes we are 
building for the future, for the happiness, safety and general well-being 
of our country—the best work we can be engaged in. In this effort lum- 
bermen.can count,on, and will surely receive, the hearty support of the 
best citizens of every community. 

Mr. Lumberman, don’t stop with thinking about it, but actively push it! 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Taken as a whole, the trade of the United States is 
increasing in volume and prospects for a steady increase 
as the fall progresses are very bright; manufacturing 
activity is limited only by the shortage of labor and 
the scarcity of raw materials or inability to obtain 
prompt transportation for such materials. Business 
failures continue relatively light; in fact, they are so 
light as to be surprising. The explanation, probably, 
is that the margin of profit upon which businesses are 
being conducted is so large that failures are difficult. 
The impression grows that in many lines the peak of 
high prices has been reached and as the result .must 
be a lowering it is not surprising that firms exhibit 
caution in contracting for future delivery. The total 
of future business placed, however, is of good volume 
and shows that the large business interests of the 
country have full faith in the fundamental soundness 
of the present situation. The price of a number of steel 
products has gone downward, tho there is no uneasi- 
ness and the steel mills have business enough more 
than to keep the furnaces busy for almost an indefinite 
time. The trend of index figures is uncertain, the index 
of Dun’s Review on Sept. 1 being $215.010, against 
$218.779 Aug. 1, while the figures compiled by Brad- 
street’s Sept. 1 gave the commodity index price as 
$16.6441, or 1.4 percent more than on Aug. 1. The 
downward trend as shown by the figures of Dun’s 
Review was the result of the lowering of the whole- 
sale prices of breadstuffs, largely brought about by 
Federal regulation. The crop outlook continues to be 
excellent and farmers are in such good financial shape 
that there is little need of immediately marketing their 
products. Interest rates continue high, despite the fact 
that reserves are steadily increasing in the banks. The 
high rates charged for money are due to the desire of 
bankers to keep liquid sufficient assets to finance 
promptly the second issue of Liberty Bonds. 

* * * 


Judging from certain phases of the southern pine 
market, many manufacturers as well as retailers do not 
understand the true situation. Stocks of lumber in the 

hands of manufacturers have been 


SOUTHERN greatly reduced during the last three 
YELLOW months, as shipments have been far 
PINE in excess of production. Mills the 


actual production and shipment fig- 
ures of which have been kept have reduced stocks on 
hand in the last three months 292,610,000 feet, of which 
reduction 245,000,000 feet occurred in the last two 
months, and 125,000,000 feet during the last month, so 
that it is evident that the excess of shipments over 
production has been increasing rather than decreasing. 
During the last week the same conditions prevailed, for 
shipments totaled 92,680,914 feet, production was 83,- 
772,735 feet. while orders were booked for 66,698,136 
feet. True it is that a large part of the business for 
the last three months came from the Government and 
that the demand from regular channels was hardly up 
to normal. The Government business is not over by 
any means, and as the orders from regular channels 
are picking up it is probable that the volume of ship- 
ments for the next three months need not be any less 
than for the last three, provided the mills can produce 
the lumber. Softening in prices for certain grades is 
evident; a similar and correspondingly greater soften- 
ing in the prices of steel products has been noted, and 
the cause in both cases is the same. Also much of the 
demand from the Government was for certain grades 
of vard stock only, and other grades were not called for. 
So long as mills go on manufacturing grades—when the 
quality of the logs will allow the manufacture of other 
grades—the call for which is light, instead of other 
grades or workings for which the demand is brisk. just 
so long will there be soft spots in the market. Many 
of the grades for which the Government did not call in 
building the cantonments may now be used for similar 
purposes by the Government. Large quantities of 
lumber for increasing different cantonments, for the 
building of aviation camps and at ports for handling 
troons and materials will soon be purchased. For this 
building the Government will have to purchase, in large 
measure, better grades than previously. In comment- 
ing upon this one of the best informed southern lumber- 
men said: ‘‘Stocks of No. 2 dimension are practically 
exhausted in this district and, I believe, in the whole 
yellow pine belt. No. 3 boards are also about gone 
and very few No. 2 boards are in stock. It will there- 
fore be necessary for the Government to give orders 
for No. 1 stock, and if this happens the mills will be 
depleted of those grades.’’ This is beginning to ‘‘hap- 
pen’’ so far as purchasing additional lumber is con- 
cerned, for this week it was learned that as much as 
6,000,000 feet additional of lumber may be required at 
the cantonments at Battle Creek. Mich., and Rockford, 
Tll., and doubtless the same condition prevails at other 
eantonments. Orders totaling 35,000,000 feet have been 
placed, the lumber going to fourteen cantonments. The 
problem this fall will be to produce the lumber, not to 
sell it. Special cutting orders are very plentiful and 
the prices obtained for such stock are quite satisfactory. 


¥ * * 


The factory demand for hardwoods is on the increase, 
provided, of course, the factories are engaged in getting 
out some class of finished product that is being used in 

the war. In fact, the war demand 
HARDWOODS dominates the market, and where 
firms are depending upon the old 
channels to dispose of stock it is quite likely that gloom 
radiates from the offices. Canny lumbermen in the 
eastern section of the country are buying much good 
standing timber such as ash, for the opinion grows 
that the demand for such woods is bound to keep ahead 
of the production for some years. While possibly the 
domestic demand for furniture is not so heavy as it 
might be, a number of the factories are turning to the 


manufacture of war furniture, so the aggregate amount 
of hardwoods taken by this industry is very good. 
Special sawing orders for oak timbers are easy to 
obtain. The automobile industry is taking considerable 
quantities of hardwood, especially the firms manufac- 
turing car bodies, for which oak, ash, poplar and maple 
are the most popular woods. Stocks, both North and 
South, have not increased any in size and as logs and 
labor are searce it is difficult to see any change in the 
situation in prospect. Prices are shaded here and there 
on poor stock, or on items that do not fit into the 
present demand, but on the whole the price situation 
is very good and has not changed materially. Mills 
are catching up on back orders and in some sections 
this results in the offering of larger quantities of stock. 


* * * 


None of the North Carolina pine manufacturers 
have what can be termed large stocks on hand, tho 
certain items are in plentiful supply, and there seems 

to be little of the usual uncertainty 


NORTH that attends a comparatively slack 
CAROLINA market. Perhaps this is accounted 
PINE for by the fact that producers know 


that the Government will require a 
big bit of pine before long, and if orders have not been 
placed by the time this is read it will not be long until 
they are. The impression seems to prevail also that 
good sized stocks, even if unsold, are desirable now, 
for under the most favorable conditions the amount 
of lumber produced now is not more than two-thirds 
of normal and when winter weather sets in the per- 
centage will be still further lessened. Embargoes are 
still very restrictive and make impossible the delivery 
of lumber to many of the north Atlantic cities that 
could easily absorb much more stock than filters in 
despite the restriction in building operations. In these 
cities some firming up in prices has been noted on 
certain items and this helps to make the outlook for 
future business promising. 


* * * 


The demand for mixed cars of cypress increases and 
the sales to the factory trade still make the order files 
of many firms bulge. The embargoes in the East still 

prevent shipments getting thru as 


CYPRESS, promptly or in as large volume as 
WHITE the consumers desire, and this factor 
PINE is keeping the market for both white 


pine and cypress very firm indeed. 
Order files, on the whole, have been cleaned up better 
than for months, so manufacturers are not so ‘‘choicy’’ 
in taking on orders as they were not many weeks ago 
A slow but heartening increase in the demand from the 
country yards for mixed ears is noted. Stocks of white 
pine are even scarcer than those of cypress. The lower 
grades suitable. for box making and for crating, of 
course, continue to find an eager market, and as the- 
war plans of the Government develop it is becoming 
more and more evident that the demand for good, sub- 
stantial wooden boxes is to be of very large propor- 
tions. England has found the wooden box to be one of 
the most necessary for munitions. Prices remain very 
firm and but few changes are to be discovered for either 
eypress or white pine. 

* * * 


Stocks in first hands light, production small and an 
unusually good demand for spruce of all grades mark 
the situation in the East. Not so much spruce is being 
used in ordinary house building as is 
normally the case, but the demand 
from other sources has more than 
made up for this slackening. Then, 
too, the shortage of coasters and the car shortage have 
kept down the importation of spruce from Canada, a 
condition that naturally reacts to the benefit of Ameri- 
ean manufacturers. On the Pacific coast the Govern- 
ment demand is the absorbing topic in svruce circles 
The attitude of the Government is anything but clear, 
as one manufacturer will report that the entire pro- 
duction of its plant has been commandeered, while an- 
other will have an entirely different view of the matter. 
The one thing that is clear as sunlight is that every 
stick of spruce that can go into airplane construction 
is needed, and so, while little has been said of late 
regarding the demand for eastern spruce for this pur- 
pose, it is certain that the eastern manufacturers will 
have just as good a chance to do business with the 
Government. Hemlock stocks in first hands have not 
increased, altho the demand from some sections has 
improved. Manufacturers find a ready market for all 
stock ready to ship. and in embargoed eastern territory 
more and more hemlock is being used in place of woods 
that it is impossible to bring in. Prices for both spruce 
and hemlock are very firm, with an upward tendency 
in some sections. 


SPRUCE. 
HEMLOCK 


* * * 


The situation in the western pines producing region 
has not changed; the stocks on hand are less than nor- 
mal, mills all have a nice lot of orders on hand, log 

production has been either curtailed 
WESTERN in the Inland Empire or completelv 
PINES stopped, while in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia the scarcity of labor tends to 
decrease the production of both lumber and logs. While 
it may not be noticeable to individual concerns, buying 
has increased slightly in the Inland: Empire, and an in- 
crease in price ranging from $1 to $2 has been put into 
effect without altering this trend. Records kept by 
thirty-one mills in the Inland Empire indicate that for 
the week ended Sept. 8 orders booked called for 
12,200,000 feet, shipments were 19,139,933 feet, while 
production was 18,968,161 feet. Heavy production is 
much more desirable just now than heavy orders or - 
shipments so that stocks may be added to sufficiently 





to take care of the spring demand. In California and 
southern Oregon probably the greatest efforts are di- 
rected toward getting out lumber for box shooks, but 
the other divisions of the trade are not neglected by any 
means. The mills are all rushed with orders, but are 
giving especial attention to cutting as much stock 
before winter sets in as is possible, as the demand has 
prevented any great accumulation. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


In the fir producing sections the mills have mostly 
resumed operation on a 10-hour basis and it was thought 
that the labor trouble was well over until the strike 

in the ship yards was called this 


DOUGLAS week. The matter had not progressed 
FIR, far enough when this was written 
REDWOOD (Thursday) to predict the outcome 


so far as the lumbermen are con- 
cerned. The demand for yard stock in both Canada 
and the United States is slack and lumber of this 
character is collecting in the hands of manufacturers. 
On the other hand, the demand for special cutting bills 
is very keen and every sawmill can get all of this busi- 
ness that can be handled. Heavy rains have fallen 
over most of the western territory and the danger 
from forest fires is gradually lessening. This means 
that an increase in logging operations will soon be 
noted and loggers predict that the men will be willing 
to work. Stocks are badly assorted. Purchases of 
railroad material have been heavy of late, the Bur- 
lington alone having bought 20,000,000 feet. As is the 
case with other sections, the volume of orders placed 
at the fir mills is on the increase, a good gain having 
been shown for the week ended Sept. 8 over the pre- 
vious week. Reports from 144 mills show that actual 
production of 50,346,095 feet was 41,882,905 feet below 
normal production. Orders booked were below normal 
production 31,860,990 feet and above actual production 
10,021,915 feet. Shipments were above actual pro- 
duction 24,885 feet. A significant feature was the gain 
in the amount of car business booked, orders being 
secured for 1,530 cars, while only 1,373 cars were 
shipped. This is the first time in a number of weeks in 
which the number of cars ordered exceeded the num- 
ber shipped. California lumbermen complain that the 
restricted production has curtailed business in that 
State, while fir operators claim that production must 
be curtailed until California demand increases. Prices 
are firm and increasing for sawing orders. The red- 
wood mills are handicapped by prospective labor trouble 
and a car shortage. Operations, however, are going on 
with a full head of steam, and if the labor troubles do 
not develop the production this year will probably be 
the record. The demand is good and all of the mills 
have all of the business it is possible to take care of. 


* * * 
‘ 


While no one denies that building permits are much less 
than for this time in 1916, some retailers are getting 
good business from the building trade and considerable 

building is in prospect that will call 


COMMUNITY for lumber. In New York City, for 
BUILDING example, the supply of cheaper dwell 
PROJECTS ing houses is below the demand and 


: some steps will soon have to be made 
to : relieve the situation. In Wisconsin communit) 
building projects backed by the large manufacturing 
companies are numerous and call for the use of larg: 
quantities of lumber. The big steel companies are 
faced with a shortage of houses for employees at man) 
of the new plants and more than one is either now 
building houses to take care of this need or has th 
plans well under way. Cleveland, Ohio, has an acute 
shortage of houses for workmen and the Chamber 0! 
Commerce is developing plans to remove the shortag: 
There are many more communities in which buildin: 
operations of this character should be boosted and re 
tailers have the opportunity of going out and getting 
this business—if they will. 


* * * 


The export situation is slowly shaping around so tha! 
more exports may be made to Great Britain; in fact, 
the demand for lumber in the United Kingdom is sv 
keen that the entire lumber industr} 
is uniting in protests to the Govern 
ment to remove some of the restric 
tions placed on both the importation 
of lumber and its sale to private 
concerns. To quote the English trade press, there is « 
‘‘erying need’’ for airplane spruce, which sells for from 
£100 to £130 per standard. The Government has also 
taken possession of all stocks, exceeding 5,000 feet, of 
mahogany or American black walnut, whether sawn or 
in the log. A modification of the import prohibition 
has also been announced and granting of licenses 
to import from Canada and the United States will be 
recommended on the following terms: In any unrequi- 
sitioned space under deck of British or allied steamers 
and in neutral steamers if approved by interallied 
chartering executive. Timber must not displace food- 
stuffs or munitions. Shipments must be within three 
months of application. Importers must be bound to 
sell softwood at cost plus 10 percent, provided price so 
calculated does not exceed by one-third prices current 
during the last week of January, 1917. A further 
order for 12,000,000 feet of southern pine for export 
to France has been placed, and while no official con- 
firmation is forthcoming that cantonments will be built 
in France for the American army it is probable that 
officials are waiting to.see what the volume of ocean 
tonnage is available before announcing that any pur- 
chases of lumber for this purpose will be made in the 
United States. The export market to South America 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 


and other countries not in the war is just as brisk as 
the scarcity of bottoms will allow. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Readjusting of business to war conditions neces- 
sarily is a slow process, but progress is being made, step 
by step. There are evidences of this in all directions. 
Already the steel industry practically is under Govern- 
ment control; the wool industry has set apart a certain 
proportion of its product for the Government, and other 
lines of industry have taken, or are taking, similar steps. 
\fuch that has been accomplished is new to this country. 
Never before in its history has anything like general 
conscription in time of war been attempted; yet it is 
working out in a remarkable way. So far, nothing like 
selective conscription of industry on an important scale 
has been undertaken, but it will not be surprising, should 
the war continue long, if even this development comes. 

What has been accomplished in the last six months 
has taken place with a remarkably small amount of dis- 
turbance. Compared with conditions in Great Britain 
and France during the first year of the war, the develop- 
ments in this country since last April reflect great credit 
upon the Government and the people, for they indicate 
the -heartiest codperation. America was totally unpre- 
pared for war, but when war came, after a long and 
patient effort to maintain peace in face of the greatest 
provocation, the people of this country responded and 
rallied to the support of the Government in a way that 
indicated a second time in this great conflict that repub- 
lies have an inherent strength that monarchies do not 
understand. It had been predicted that France would 
crumble under the iron heel of war. Her record since 
the Prussians attempted to reach Paris in the fall of 1914 
is too well known to need comment. 

When the administration at Washington was straining 
every effort to keep this country out of war the remark 
was frequently heard that the republican form of Gov- 
ernment was fine in time of peace but that it would 
crumble when confronted by a seasoned military force, 
such as Germany. That Germany counted on dissensions 
to disrupt this republic is well known. Instead, however, 
the submarine campaign and the events that have fol- 
lowed have unified this nation instead of disrupting it. 
These are some of the more reassuring features of the 
developments that have taken place. 

In this country, however, there is a disposition to over- 
look the more reassuring features and to dwell upon the 
disturbing elements, especially if those touch the 
pocketbook. This country has developed and thrived 
under a policy of non-Government interference. Doubt- 
less that policy has been carried to excess and has re- 
sulted in evils springing up, not necessarily for vicious 
reasons but as the result of a gradually expanding custom 
and of bitter competition. In the last few years, how- 
ever, students of economic development have become 
convinced that Government interference and restriction, 
to some extent, are justifiable; but business was slow to 
accept this idea. 

With the outbreak of the war carrying with it the 
tremendous financial requirements, as a war measure, it 
became necessary for the Government to adopt a drastic 
revenue policy. In doing so, it has been the effort of 
those at Washington to lay this burden where it could 
be borne with the least effort by the individual and, at 
the same time, provide that each citizen of the country 
contribute something toward the expenses involved in 


this conflict. It is impossible, thru a human agency, to 
enact perfect legislation. All legislation is the result of 
compromise. If imperfections have crept into the rev- 
enue law which work an unnecessary hardship on any par- 
ticular class of industry, there is every reason to believe 
that a way will be found to adjust this condition. 

All these developments touching upon the economic 
life of the people require time and careful consideration. 
The problem of raising revenue by taxation, of distribut- 
ing a part of the war expense burden among the people 
in the form of bond issues and the fixing of prices of the 
more important commodities and food stuffs on a basis 
that will be fair to all is an important one. All these 
activities assumed by the Government are too closely in- 
terlinked to be handled separately and they are too im- 
portant to be treated lightly. Yet, they are new activ- 
ities in governmental regulation and some of them run 
counter to the ancient and accepted idea of economic law. 
Necessarily this situation contributes to hesitation and 
uncertainty in the business mind. 

There is no other class of people professing to follow as 
closely the guide-posts of experience as does the business 
man; and yet there is no class that deviates individually 
from the beaten paths as does this same business man. 
He may get in a rut, so far as his individual business is 
concerned, but that rut is distinctively of his own making 
and not the rut made by the general trend of business. 
In other words, it is a by-road and not a highway that 
he is apt to follow. The trend of events in the last six 
months is calculated to gather the individual business 
men, who have been straying off on the by-ways, and 
start them along the highways under careful supervision. 
Necessarily the observations of those representing the 
Government are certain to work out the modification of 
unnecessarily harsh regulations, especially if they inter- 
fere with business activity and prosperity. It is essen- 
tial that business in this country be profitable. If it is 
not, there will be no excess profits to divide with the Gov- 
ernment. The Government proposes to take much less 
than half of the excess profits. Even in the extreme 
cases the division is fair; hence, the Government’s in- 
terest is in seeing to it that business shows a profit on 
the individual enterprises. : 

At the moment the money situation is the most dis- 
turbing factor. The fact is that the proceeds of the Lib- 
erty Loan now being expended by this Government and 
other Governments have not yet found their way thru the 
ordinary channels of business inte the individual check- 
ing account. It will take time for this to take place. 
Meantime corporations and other Government contractors 
supplying munitions have been compelled to borrow at 
the banks, pending the time when the Government pays 
them. The high cost of materials and labor increases the 
requirements in the way of working capital. Even with 
the Government’s efforts to facilitate transportation, 
the deliveries are slow; hence, the Government’s distribu- 
tion of funds is slow. This means the use of additional 
credit. In the course of time, however, this situation 
will change and the Government credit, once it reaches 
the individual checking account, will continue to circulate 
just as it has in France and England and other countries 
involved in the war. 

In a few months there will be another offering of Lib- 


erty bonds, this time 50 percent greater than the previ- 
ous loan, yet there is every reason to believe that this 
loan will be floated with less disturbance than was the 
first one. Necessarily coming at the period when the 
agricultural requirements are greatest and when busi- 
ness is requiring large accommodations at the banks for 
commercial purposes, it would not be surprising if a 
rather tense money. market was experienced. At present 
money rates on time accommodations are higher than 
they have been for at least two years. There have been 
flurries in the call market that have lifted rates consider- 
ably above the present level, but these did not affect the 
lending rates on time money. In view of the uncertainty 
this may cause people in the business world to hesitate 
and may lead to a scramble for time funds by those who 
do not thoroly understand the Federal reserve system. 

Nevertheless the Federal reserve is the best friend that 
the business man has, for it affords the banks a place for 
rediscounting their good commercial paper, thus reducing 
the necessity of.calling commercial loans. The banks can 
take their high grade commercial assets—and they are 
well fortified as a rule with these assets—to the Federal 
reserve bank of their respective districts and receive in 
return Federal reserve notes. As soon as the strain passes 
the banks can take up these commercial assets by simply 
depositing Federal reserve notes at the Federal reserve 
bank. Thus credit expands and contracts with the re- 
quirements of legitimate business. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that this 
function does not meet the speculative situation. Loans 
based on speculation or on non-liquid assets have no part 
in this rediscounting feature. This accomplishes two 
purposes: one is the incentive to keep the banks liquid 
and the other to put a restraint upon speculation, which, 
if untrammeled, is likely to expand to an inflated condi- 
tion and suddenly collapse, with considerable disaster. 

So long as business continues prosperous and so long 
as the requirements are met by a currency expansion that 
represents the creation of new wealth, so long is the eco- 
nomic condition sound. But the moment that the specu- 
lative development overtops the sound business situation 
trouble begins. Fortunately, in the present situation the 
uncertainty regarding taxation and other governmental 
policies and the cautious attitude of business and the 
conservatism of the banks have held speculation in check 
and business has been permitted to expand or proceed 
slowly. The result is that the tendency toward inflation 
has been held in check. Necessarily, there must be some 
expansion in business and necessarily some inflation be- 
cause of the tremendous use of the Government’s credit. 

This country seems to be passing thru a period very 
similar to that experienced by England and also by Can- 
ada in the first year of the war. There was a long period 
in Canada when business was very much upset; the taking 
away of men for the army, the tremendous demands in 
the way of credit by the Government, and the readjust- 
ment of business to war conditions caused a serious slow- 
ing down. Subsequently, as the proceeds of Government 
loans and taxation began to be distributed, industrial 
activity increased and Canada became more prosperous 
than ever. Whether this prosperity is of an artificial 
character or not, it stimulates hope. It does differ mate- 
rially from the ordinary prosperity. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Duluth, Minn., has also decided to climb the water wagon, 
the “drys” in that section registering a decisive victory. 


While hunting stray cattle northwest of Solomonville, 
Ariz., a cowboy found a tree trunk from which the handle of a 
shovel protruded. Digging disclosed an iron box contain- 
ing old Spanish gold coins and gold vessels, the intricate 
working of which is said to bring the value of the find 
above $400,000, estimated as its worth in bullion. 


In connection with its propaganda for a permanent law for 
universal military training in the United States, a canvass of 
Congress by the National Security League showed twelve 
Representatives and four Senators against such a law. 


Caleb Bragg, of the military aviation school on Hempstead 
Plain, L. L., broke the altitude record for this country when 
he arose 22,000 feet and returned to the camp in about one 
hour, 


A factory has been started at New Iberia, La., to make 
news print paper from rice straw and bagasse, which is the 
waste of sugar mills. 


Chicago is destined in the near future to outstrip the 
world’s seaports. During the week members of the city coun- 
cil inspected Lake Calumet with a view to inaugurating ex- 
tensive improvements which will make it the greatest inland 
harbor of the world. 


The number of Americans in the Philippine Islands is de- 
creasing. About all Government offices, except the governor 
xeneralship and a few departmental places, are filled by 
Filipinos, who are reported to be doing good work. 

Surgeon General Gorgas has perfected plans for the im- 
mediate construction at Chicago, Boston, New York and 
Washington of hospitals to be used as “reconstruction” 
centers for maimed and crippled soldiers. 


Coal production in Illinois and other States is improving. 
It is now 72 percent of normal for the entire country. 


On Sept. 6, 1917, the total armed strength of the United 
States was 1,074,146, all of whom are volunteers. Prior to 
that time there was not a drafted soldier in a single train- 


ing camp. 
Washington 


By a Presidential proclamation the entire sugar industry 
in the United States was placed under the food administration 
to be conducted under a license system which will control 
manufacture, distribution and importation. 


Officials of the food administration are disturbed by per- 
sistent reports of shortage of labor and poor distribution of 
farm products. With abundant crops, vegetables and fruit 
in many sections are rotting because farmers have no help 
and can not find labor to gather them. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


The possibility that the pro-German, anti-Government at- 
titude of its mayor, William Hale Thompson, might be taken 
to indicate the spirit of its citizens prompted Chicago to 
call a great war rally for the evening of Sept. 14, in re- 
sponse to which call 20,000 people strove to gain entrance 
into the Coliseum. Into the big building, the seating 
capacity of which is about 12,000, 16,000 enthusiastic citi- 
zens succeeded in crushing, sitting and standing for 
two hours and a half, wildly proclaiming their approval 
of Americanism as expounded by two American leaders— 
Elihu Root and Samuel Gompers. It was one of the great- 
est demonstrations in the history of the city, and left no 
doubt as to Chicago’s unadulterated loyalty.—Secretary Lan- 
sing has bared further evidence of Teuton intrigue in the 
form of a letter addressed by Von Eckhardt, German envoy 
to Mexico, asking the kaiser to decorate the’ Swedish at- 
taché Herr Cronholm, for his aid in supplying information 
of military value to Prussia, he declaring Cronholm to be 
“the only diplomat thru whom information from a hostile 
camp can be obtained.’”—Amid the torrents of personal 
abuse of President Wilson by practically the whole press 
of Germany, which has worked itself up into particular fury 
since Secretary of State Lansing’s latest revelations, stands 
out strikingly the statement of the Zeitung of Hildesheim, 
Province of Hanover, Germany: ‘‘The German people should 
not permit themselves to be goaded into a blind anti-Wil- 
sonian rage, which is as unjustified as it is senseless. After 
all, President Wilson deserves to be termed as the most 
honest of all our present enemies.”’——Germany and Austria 
are conferring as to the partitioning of Poland between them- 
selves, according to latest dispatches, the so called recent 
promise of autonomy for Poland apparently having evap- 
orated.—Colonel Roosevelt soared 6,000 feet in the air in a 
battleplane propelled by the new “liberty motor’ above the 
aviation field at Garden City, L. I. He declared emphatically 
that it was “the greatest thing yet’ for the United States 
and the Allies. 

The Swedish Government, in connection with the recent 
State Department disclosures bearing on messages dispatched 
by Germany’s representative to Argentine thru the Swedish 
legation, admits of error and appears to be eager to placate 
the Allies. The Swedish Foreign Minister blames German 
duplicity, claims ignorance of contents of messages in ques- 
tion and insists on an explanation from Berlin, and all mes- 
sages for Germany have been stopped. The citizens of Stock- 
holm staged a great demonstration against secret diplomacy 
which made such an affair possible. Much satisfaction is 
felt in Allied circles at General Cadorna’s campaign against 
Austria, who after gaining the Bainsizza plateau in the north 
and encircling Hermada in the south, in spite of tremendous 
topographical odds, has now solidified his center by the cap- 
ture of San Gabriel and made the way easier for an advance 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


toward Vienna. General Korniioff and other leaders of the 
recent Russian counter revolution have been arrested and the 
new Cabinet under Premier Kerensky has taken definite form. 
Kerensky has officially proclaimed Russia a republic. The 
entente powers are to waive Boxer indemnity payments for 
five years and obtain a new tariff agreement with China which 
is expected to agree to the internment of German citizens in 
China, use of German vessels in Chinese ports and not to 
entertain separate peace proposals. Further news as to 
the fate of Poland, at odds with Berlin’s promise of auton- 
omy for that country, informs that Poland will be governed 
by a regency council of three, over whom will be a premier, 
“responsible” to Germany and Austria. 











Treason indictments were found against two of the Phila- 
delphia Tageblatt editors, Louis Werner, editor-in-chief, and 
Dr. Martin DParkow, managing editor, who are charged with 
having conspired to “promote the success of the enemies of 
the United States.” A strike of 24,000 Pacific coast iron 
and ship workers, regarded as the most serious situation that 
has arisen since the United States went to war, has broken 
out and is engaging anxious Federal attention. Government 
ship contracts involving $150,000,000 are tied up. President 
Wilson is reported to be personally pressing for prompt ad- 
justment of the ship yard strikes on the west Coast, and that 
he will soon sanction the dispatch of a labor commission to 
clarify this country’s attitude toward the war. Both steps 
are regarded necessary because the labor unrest in the West 
is being used, according to diplomatic reports, to create dis- 
satisfaction with the war among laborers in Russia. The 
$7,000,000,000 war deficiency bill, carrying huge appropria- 
tions for the army, fortifications and shipping board, passed 
the House by a unanimous vote. 








Senate consideration of the administration biil to permit 
American business concerns to operate collective selling 
agencies abroad is in progress. Leaders plan to push it to 
final action speedily. The measure passed the House on 
June 13, last. 


Three Berlin newspapers, The Tages Zeitung, Boersen 
Zeitung and Fresinnige Zeitung, have been suspended by the 
military censor. 


Three hundred thousand additional selected men for the 
new national army have gone into camp and started training. 
Secretary Baker announces officially that the war depart- 
ment’s plan under present appropriation bills calls for an 
army of 2,300,000 men. The secretary also announces that 
the remaining 7,000,000 men registered for army service will 
be examined immediately. 


The Argentine Senate by a vote of 23 to 1 on Sept. 13 
declared for a breaking off of relations with Germany. This 
action is a direct result of the recent exposure of intrigue 
against Argentina by the German minister to that country. 
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RECRUITING FOR SECOND FOREST REGIMENT 


Men Experienced in Lumber Industry Are Sought for 
Early Service in France 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 17.—The recruiting of a second 
forestry regiment, to be known as the Twentieth Engi- 
neers is being actively directed by J. H. Foster, State 
forester and professor of forestry at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas for immediate service 
in France. The regiment— 
will be composed of ten battalions and will be made up prin- 
cipally of men familiar with the lumber industry and forestry 
work, and will include sawmill hands, teamsters, motor truck 
and motorcycle operators, wood hands, cooks and cooks’ help- 
ers; clerks, stewards, buglers, harness makers, horseshoers, 
and various skilled workmen. 

The first “lumberjack” regiment, known as the Tenth Engi- 
neers (Forest), organized last spring under the direction of 
the Forest Service, is now complete. This regiment was 
raised at the request of the British government to under- 
take the production in France of crossties, bridge, trench and 
construction timbers, mine props, lumber and other forms of 
wood required in connection with its military operations. The 
landing of the American expeditionary forces has made neces- 
sary similar provisions for their needs, while the French mili- 
tary authorities have indicated that some of the work inci- 
dental to their operations might be taken over by the woods- 
men of this country. Decision to raise the new and much 
larger force has followed a study of the field of possible use- 
fulness to the allied cause, made by American foresters at- 
tached to Major General Pershing’s staff. 

The regiment will be made up of volunteers. Applicants 
must be white and between the ages of 18 and 40. Skilled 
lumberjacks, portable mill operators, tie cutters, logging team- 
sters, millwrights are among the classes of men desired. For 
the “service” battalions both negro and white laborers will 
be enlisted. If the success in filling the ranks of the first 
regiment may be taken as a criterion, it is justifiable to pre- 
dict that a ready response will be made by hundreds of those 
men skilled in forestry and woodcraft as well as in many 
other lines of activity to be represented in the new regiment. 
The first three battalions are desired as soon as they may be 
organized and sent into training, the other seven battalions 
to’ be made up as recruits are enlisted. 

The same organization employed by the Forest Service in 
the listing of the first regiment is to be used in the formation 
of the second group of woodsmen. Listing officers from the 
Forest Service and from among State forestry departments 
are selected to receive the applications from various districts 
thruout the country. The listing officers are under the direct 
supervision of the chief officer in the headquarters of the for- 
estry service at Washington, D. C., so that all superfluous 
“red tape” is eliminated. 

The officer to whom applicants in this district may write 
is J. H. Foster, State forester, College Station, Tex. 

Lumber companies and other organizations employing ex- 
perienced woodsmen and other skilled labor are requested to 
coéperate with the listing officers and the Forest Service in 
bringing to light all possible recruits who are physically fit 
and properly trained in their line of work. 

J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, has been appointed listing officer for 
Texas. It will be his duty to pass on the lumber or for- 
estry qualifications of mer applying for enlistment in the 
forestry battalions. 


FAMINE IN WOODEN SHINGLES IN GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 17.—The action of city councils 
in a number of Georgia communities in adopting ordi- 
nances forbidding the use of wooden shingles after Oct. 
1, has resulted in a famine in wooden shingles in this 
section. A large number of home owners thought they 
would re-cover their houses before the new law. was due 
to go into effect. But when they went into the market 
for shingles they found that not a dealer or mill in their 
section could deliver, their contracts being already 
greater than they could fill. 

Parties in automobiles have visited every mill in this 
section in an endeavor to purchase shingles, but they 
have failed, and are up against a serious proposition. 
And if they could get delivery they would have to pay 
an advance of 75 cents a thousand on shingles, as the 
price has gone up that much since the date of the Atlanta 
fire, which was responsible for the adoption of the ordi- 
nances eliminating shingles. People claim that they will 
actually have to mortgage their homes if they use metal 
shingles, the price being so high, and they can not get 
wooden shingles, so they are in a bad fix. 

It was stated at the time of the Atlanta fire that the 
presence in large numbers of houses covered with wooden 
shingles was responsible for the rapid spread of the 
flames, and a prejudice was immediately aroused against 
the further use of this material. A great many towns 
all over Georgia have adopted ordinances prohibiting the 
further use of wooden shingles after the close of the 
present renting season. 








BIDS ON GREAT FLOOD PREVENTION PROJECT ASKED 


Dayton, Onto, Sept. 18.—Lumbermen in this section 
will, undoubtedly, benefit largely from the Constructive 
activity of the Miami Conservancy District with head- 
quarters in this city. The entire project of flood pre- 
vention work undertaken by the conservancy district 
will cost $25,000,000 and bids will be opened and let Nov. 
15 for $10,000,000 worth of work at Dayton, Ohio. This 
is the largest project of its kind ever undertaken and a 
number of other cities in this section will be greatly bene- 
fited by the undertaking. 

The main job is divided into a number of jobs, on 
most of which some lumber will be used. The part of the 
eontract to be let Nov. 15 calls for the construction of 
a number of concrete dams, building of roads and general 
flood control work upon a very large scale. The con- 
tracts into which the main job is to be broken up 
are numbered from 1 to 102 inclusive. Numbers 14, 
15, 22, 26, 47, 48, 57, and 61 to 99 inclusive, are un- 
assigned. A number of these contracts will call for 
machinery it is understood as nothing of that character 
will be let Nov. 15. In the information furnished bidders 


a comprehensive list of materials and the quantity of 
each material needed for each purpose is given. These 
figures indicate that 405,000 feet of sheet piling may be 
used. The term ‘‘may be used’’ is employed because 
the use of wood or steel for this purpose is optional. 
For the various dams that are to be built protective 
booms and accessories calling for 152,000 feet of lumber 
will be needed. On all of the road jobs a little mis- 
cellaneous lumber is required, the total for the entire job 
amounting to 5,200 feet. It should be remembered, 
however, that a vast amount of concrete will be laid on 
the job and the contractors laying this will need good 
sized lots of lumber. In the construction of retaining 
walls much timber piling will be employed, the total for 
the entire project being estimated at 145,000 lineal feet. 
Full information may be obtained from Chief Engineer 
Arthur E. Morgan, The Miami Conservancy District, 
Dayton. Ohio. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS TO PASS BILLION MARK 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 17.—It is likely that lumber 
shipments from Grays Harbor during 1918 will pass the 
one billion-foot mark despite car shortage and labor 
troubles. Cargo shipments to Sept. 1 have amounted to 
217,978,000 feet while about 500,000,000 feet has been 
shipped by rail. The cargo shipments so far are 
24,500,000 feet heavier than for the same period last 
year. The rail shipments for three months ending Sept. 
1 amounted to 301,830,000 feet which breaks all records 
for rail shipments for any previous similar period. 








LOADS GONDOLA TO CAPACITY WITH TIMBERS 


Trout, La., Sept. 17.—The Trout Creek Lumber Co. of 
La. (Inec.), of this city, does not believe in letting the 
invitation of the railroads to load cars as heavily as pos- 
sible pass by without acceptance, as a glance at the 
accompanying illustration will reveal. Incidentally the 
car shortage is not such an unheard of thing in this sec- 
tion that the company is desirous of letting any equip- 
ment get away from the loading dock unless it contains 
all of the lumber possible to crowd in or get on top, as 
the case may be. This car was loaded Aug. 8 and con- 
signed to the Boeckeler Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. It 
contained 116 pieces of 8x10-inch, 10-foot, and 222 pieces 














A CAPACITY LOAD OF SOUTHERN PINE 


8x10-inch, 20-foot, yellow pine timbers, the total lumber 
footage reaching 37,333. The actual weight of the lum- 
ber in the car as determined by the scales of the rail- 
road was 144,900 pounds, so that it is entirely safe to 
say that the gondola was loaded to capacity. Such a 
load two years ago would have drawn such shrieks of 
protest from the railroad that the entire country would 
have resounded with them, but the war has occasioned 
many changes. 


RETAILERS’ ADVERTISING CREATES DEMAND 


BrrMIncHAM, AwaA., Sept. 18.—Retail lumbermen in 
Birmingham have just discovered, after a campaign filled 
with interesting incident, that advertising creates a de- 
mand for lumber, just as properly displayed printed mat- 
ter helps the department store man or the shoe dealer. 

The Estes Lumber Co., one of the largest retail yards 
in the city, was the first concern that broke into print 
with retail lumber advertising. Since that time, during 
the last two months, many other concerns have adopted 
the policy, and the newspapers, billboards and street 
ears have been ablaze with the tasty, ‘‘different’’ brand 
of ads that create a longing for home ownership and in- 
crease the zest for home building. 

‘*People do not care so much about the price per 
thousand feet for No. 1 common flooring as they do the 
eventual cost of a well described little bungalow,’’ said 
Mr. Estes, in telling of his plan. ‘‘I conceived the idea 
that the desire for lumber could be created by appealing 
to the home building instinct, and now the lumber dealers 
who first thought I was wasting a lot of money by adver- 
tising are thoroly converted to the idea. It has been 
amply demonstrated that publicity pays just as well in 
this business as in any other.’’ 

Most of the big retail yards are out in the suburbs, 
where space is not at a premium, and this isolation makes 
selling the customer difficult. To eliminate this disad- 
vantage dealers have opened downtown show rooms that 
have been pronounced great novelties by visiting lumber- 
men. Offices in skyscrapers and front windows down- 
town have been utilized in this way. Complete model 
houses are shown, with plans furnished free to buyers 
of the lumber, and instead of specializing on the cost per 
thousand feet, the house complete is shown and the lump 
cost entire is quoted. This has proved the most satis- 
factory method éver adopted by the local retailers, and 
all are pleased with the results. 





COMMANDEERING OF SPRUCE PROVES PUZZLING 


Operators Seek Light on Government Action—Italian 
Specifications for Douglas Fir Airplane Stock 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—The spruce situation is 
rather mixed on account of the action of the Govern- 
ment in commandeering spruce for airplane stock, and a 
meeting was held in Centralia Saturday to go into the 
matter thoroly. 

Various meanings have been put upon the Govern- 
ment’s action, and no one seems to have a clear concep- 
tion what is wanted. For example, one operator claims 
his output has been taken over, and he has received in- 
structions to cancel all orders. The Government will 
then put the new grading rules into effect, canceling 
‘*G-list’’ clear spruce, and will turn out the lumber under 
its own list, which it claims will enable it to take 40 per- 
cent of the mill’s output, leaving the other 60 percent 
for the mill to supply its requisitions from. In other 
words, 60 percent of Government specification eut lum- 
ber is supposed to be equivalent to 100 percent of 
‘*G-list’’ cut. The airplane factory will get exactly what 
material it requires, with less waste, and the ordinary 
spruce buyer gets what is left. 

However, this opinion differs in material respects from 
the understanding of other manufacturers, and all dif- 
ferences were to be ironed out at Saturday’s meeting. 

Specifications from the Italian Government for the 
25,000,000 feet of Douglas, fir, orders for which were 
placed with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
two weeks ago, have been received. The specifications 
read as follows: 

Specification 

Ten percent 2x4 inches and wider, advancing by 1 inch, 
no average width guaranteed. 

Ten percent 3x4 and 5 inches; no special amount of each. 

Highty percent 3x6 inches, 7 and 8-inch or wider; no 
specified amount of each and no agreed average width. 

The ten percent 2x4 and wider and the 10 percent 3x4 and 
3x5 are put in at mill’s option and they may undership either 
or both of these sizes as much as they like and increase the 
80 percent 8x6, 8x7 and 3x8 and wider to offset. 

LENGTHS: Ninety percent each dimension 18 to 40 feet, 
average 24 feet or more. Ten percent 12 to 17 feet not in- 


cluded in the 24-foot average. Odd and even lengths may be 
shipped at mill’s option. 


Quality 

Rough green fir at mill’s option to ship dry or partly dry 
at same f.o.b. mill price, underweights and/or overweights 
for buyer’s account. 

GraIN: All to show edge grain on the wide face side; i.e., 
either vertical.or within an angle of forty-five degrees from 
vertical. Not less than six annual rings to one inch; no 
cross grain or burly grain or curly grain to be admitted. 

Sap: To be bright and to be allowed in any one piece up 
to one-fourth the width and one-third the length. 


PITCH-POCKETS: Will allow in any one piece one pitch- 
pocket up to two inches long for each sixteen lineal feet, 

* ners : Ninety percent to be free from knots on all four 
des. 

Ten percent to allow in any one piece one knot up to one- 
half inch in diameter. 

It is mutually understood and agreed that the above de- 
scription of this special grade describes the low line of limita- 
tion as is usual in lumber grades and that shipments on this 
order will contain all of the product of this grade and better 
that is produced when cutting the same. In other words, no 
portion of the higher grade material shall be selected out and 
retained by the mill. 

MANUFACTURING: Must be uniformly sawn. All to be 
free from chain marks, dog marks and no hooks to be used 
in the handling or loading of this stock. 

Tally and Inspection 

Tally and inspection at loading mill to be by Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau in accordance with special clear quality 
herein specified, certificate to be furnished and to be final. 
Buyer’s option also to inspect at loading mill in accordance 
with same special clear specifications herein mentioned and 
any difference between the two inspectors to be settled by the 
chief supervisor of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, or 
his assistant. 


Mills are doing all possible to expedite delivery of this 
stock, but since the contract covers over a year, they 
have plenty of time in which to help make the Germans’ 
fur fly, by making Douglas fir fly. 





SPRUCE BUREAU PERFECTS ORGANIZATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—Members of the war emer- 
gency spruce council met at Centralia Saturday and dis- 
cussed questions of an adequate spruce log supply, pro- 
duction and kindred subjects. George S. Long, of Ta- 
coma, chairman of the council, presided at the meeting 
which was held in the Elks club rooms. 

Following this meeting the Aircraft Spruce Produc- 
tion Bureau met and perfected its organization after 
the members had taken up the same subjects as dis- 
cussed by the spruce council. An executive committee of 
five was elected as follows: Howard Jayne, of Raymond, 
chairman; C. M. Weatherwax, of Aberdeen; Dwight Mer- 
rill, of Seattle; W. P. O’Brien, of Astoria; Thomas 
Watts, of Brighton, Ore. J. P. Keating, of Portland, 
is secretary of both the bureau and the council with head- 
quarters in the Yeon Building. 

The bureau whose membership is composed of spruce 
manufacturers of Washington and Oregon is the organi- 
zation thru which the Government speaks to the manu- 
facturers. 

Fifty manufacturers and loggers of the two States 
attended the meeting and pledged their entire output of 
spruce for the next twelve months to the United States 
and her allies, France, Italy and Great Britain. 





More than 4,900 farm loan associations are in the 
process of organization in the United States to borrow 
money under the Federal Farm Loan Act, according to 
a recent statement issued by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. Twelve hundred of these organizations are al- 
ready chartered and loans are being made to the farmers 
who compose them. The amount borrowed by each asso- 
ciation averages about $40,000, so that, should the 4,000 
associations borrow at the same rate, over $150,000,000 
will have been loaned by the 12 Federal Land Banks 
within a year. 
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SHINGLE MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS OUTLINED 


Logs and Labor Are Scarce and Progressively Rising 
—Prices Now Too Low 


HVERETT, WASH., Sept. 17.—A comprehensive resume 
* the shingle manufacturing situation and conditions 
sirrounding the production of red cedar roofing is given 
y George Bergstrom, of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle 
‘>. In the opinion of this manufacturer no diagnosis is 
»ossible to lift the veil of the future, allowing producers 
, look ahead and see what the outcome will be. Says 
\ir. Bergstrom: 


Cedar is scarce and high, and altho logging camps announce 
‘heir intention to resume Monday (today), nevertheless it 
vill be some time before logs are plentiful, even with unin- 
-oprupted operations in the woods. We have been advised 
‘hat from now on shingle manufacturers will have to pay 
‘rom $17 to $20 for cedar. Shingle saws for years were $29, 
ut they are now $65. Galvanized band iron, which we 
ought for years at $4.50, is now quoted at $11.50 and $12. 
rhe cost of labor has, of course, advanced, so you may see 
that the manufacturer, who seldom raises a kick on commodity 
egst, has something to think about. The higher cost of logs 
is caused by advanced labor charges in the woods, higher cost 
of supplies and the stated fact that efficiency among camp 
workmen is not at the high standard it used to be. While 
shingles have advanced in price—they were quoted tothe 
‘rade in the East Sept. 14 at $2.25 and $3.10—nevertheless 
they have not gone up sufficiently to take care of the higher 
cost of production we now face. Manufacturers here can 
not produce stars for less than $2.35 and break even today. 
Whether or not the trade will stand the advance remains to 
be seen; but unless it does, then we manufacturers will be 
forced out of business. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from writing to our selling points in the middle States 
and thru the southwest, there is little or no new building 
under way, and we are instructed not to expect new busi- 
ness, as the people will not build until they get used to the 
new prices demanded for everything these days. 
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FORTY LUMBERMEN SEEK COMMISSIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—Forty lumbermen from 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas have 
applied to Charles S. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., and his board for recommendation for 
commissions in the second forest regiment which is being 
raised for service in France. Among the applicants are 
many widely known young lumbermen who are eager to 
serve their country in the regiment. A meeting will be 
held tomorrow at which Mr. Keith and the lumbermen 
he selected to assist in the work will send recommenda- 
tions for one major, five captains, eight first lieutenants 
and six second lieutenants to the War Department. 





WANT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LAW PUT INTO EFFECT 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 17—Members of the State 
board of regents who visited Washington, D. C., to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of putting the vocational edu- 
cation law into effect in this State declared that if prop- 
erly organized to train young men and women in such 
trades as cabinet making, clay molding and the turning 
of iron and tin to useful products would have the effect 
of starting many new industrial booms in the State. 

The chairman of the Federal board ,said to the regents: 


You have probably the largest virgin field of hardwood tim- 
ber left in the Atlantic States, and furniture should be made 
of that fine lumber. Now, if you started evening schools 
with the young people, to teach them these necessary trades, 
you would simply start a number of new industrial booms 
in your State, because there would be plenty of capital ready 
to employ that labor as soon as it should be able to turn its 
hands. 





PUTS 0. K. ON ETHYL ALCOHOL FROM WOOD 


WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 18.—Government chemists 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., de- 
clare that ethyl aleohol made from wood is as good as 
that distilled from grain or molasses; in fact, the small 
amount of impurity found in commercial ethyl alcohol is 
probably less objectionable where wood is the base than 
where grain or molasses has been used. Some prejudice 
against the use of ethyl aleohol from wood has existed 
because of confusion with methyl, or ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ 
which is poisonous. There is, however, a radical differ- 
nee between the two products, tho both are derived from 
vood. Ethyl aleohol made from wood, the Government 
experts say, is suitable for any use to which this product 
derived from any base is put. The Forest Products 
Laboratory has developed an improved process which 
makes it possible to decrease the cost of production. One 
ton of dry sawdust, costing not more than 50 cents, will 
by this new process make 15 to 25 gallons of 190-proof 
spirit. A plant of sufficient capacity to distill 2,500 to 
3,000 gallons daily can produce alcohol at a cost of 14 
to 20 cents a gallon, according to estimate of this labor- 
atory. 





MAY SELL 66-YEAR-OLD YACHT 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The famous old schooner 
yacht America, that in 1851 triumphed in the first inter- 
national yacht race and which for years has been 
berthed here in the Fort Point channel off Summer Street 
extension, is to be sold if possible, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency of this 
city. The schooner a few days ago was towed to the 
Baker yacht basin in Quincy, Mass., for examination by 
experts, 

The America, which has a more famous history than 
any other yacht known, was built in New York in 1851 
by W. H. Brown. It is constructed of hard pine plank. 
Not all of the original planking is extant in its hull, how- 
ever, it having been partly rebuilt below the waterline 
a number of years ago. At present its hull is covered 
with barnacles and it is impossible to say in just what 
condition its planking is, but it is thought that it is re- 
res well preserved, tho it has lain idle for twenty 
years, 


The owner of the yacht is Mrs. Andrew Marshall, of 
Jamaica Plain. The vessel was once used by the Annap- 
olis cadets and was condemned in the early ’70s and sold 
to Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. One prospective buyer wishes 
to preserve the America as a valuable relic and the other 
wishes to put her into the coastwise carrying trade if 
possible. * 


WOMEN WORK EFFICIENTLY IN RAILROAD SHOPS 


Take Many Places Formerly Filled by Men — Have 
Men’s Pay and Opportunities 





There was a time, not so very long ago, when the 
independent railroad mechanic swaggered down the side- 
walk and looked with disdain on men employed in depart- 
ment stores and offices where men and women worked 
at the same job. However, he who laughs last laughs 
best, and the laugh is now upon the railroad mechanic. 
Together with the ordinary labor shortage and the short- 
age created by a great number of railroad employees 
going to war, the railroads have had great difficulty in 
keeping the rolling equipment in proper repair. Labor, 
mechanics and skilled labor had to be secured and, more 
as an experiment than anything else, certain roads intro- 
duced women into the shops and were agreeably sur- 
prised when, on comparison, they measured up very 
favorably with the men. Among this group of roads 
was the Baltimore & Ohio and a large number of women 
were put to work at the Locust Point plant in Baltimore. 
The railroads are quite satisfied with the work done by 
the women and positions are now open in the shop, 
freight and passenger terminals. The upper part of 
the illustration shows a woman operator of a drill press 
in the Locust Point shops of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. Below is shown a group of women mechanics, 
laborers and dope reclaimers working in the same shop. 
These women like the work and are doing well at it. 

There are certainly many jobs around saw and 
planing mills that are not any more arduous than those 








Photo by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 
GROUP OF WOMEN RAILROAD MECHANICS 


done by these women. Take, for example, the job of 
tailing a planer manufacturing flooring or siding. The 
work does take a knowledge of grades and requires quick 
movement, but it does not require as great skill or expe- 
rience as that entailed in successfully operating a drill 
press such as that shown in this illustration. Where 
flooring, ceiling, partition and other light stock is 
bundled the work is never hard physically and, as women 
are much more adept with their hands than men, it seems 
highly probable that they could make a far better record 
at work of this kind than men ordinarily make. Before 
the war is over, every great industry will have its women 
workers and the women employees of lumber firms will 
not be lacking in numbers. 

Another road that has been making extensive experi 
ments in the employment of women in place of men is the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. Take, for 
example, the Havelock (Neb.) shops, where practically 
all the men clerks have been replaced by women. A num- 
ber of women aré also employed in the storehouse, han- 
dling material and stationery, and a few on the serap 
dock sorting nuts and bolts and similar material. In the 
shops they are working on machines. where the require- 
ments are not so great as to overtax their physical 
strength, and they are getting along in first class shape, 
according to W. F. Ackerman, superintendent of shops. 
Mr. Ackerman says: ‘‘The women take a great interest 
in their work and appear to enjoy it and learn quickly. 
Considering their experience, the output from the machines 
is as large as when handled by a man. We treat them the 
same as we do the men in the way of compensation, start- 
ing them in at the same rate that we would pay a man and 
advance them as their ability will warrant.’’ 





GREAT BRITAIN’S excess profits tax in the year ended 
March 31 last yielded 30 percent of the revenue in that 
country. The aggregate revenue was £575,923,000, of 
which sum £141,615,000 was produced by the excess profits 
tax, including-the munitions tax. The total secured from 
the income tax was £205,678,000, of. which the supertax 
was £19,140,000. 


MANUFACTURERS TO COMBINE IN BUILDING PROJECT 


Stock Company Proposed to Meet Problem of Hous- 
ing Thousands of Workmen in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 18.—While no definite steps 
have been taken as yet in the proposal of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce to meet the increasing housing 
shortage in this city, plans are being perfected whereby 
this stringency in homes, particularly tor the large mass 
of working people, will be reduced. These plans are 
being worked out by Miss Charlotte Rumbold, assistant 
secretary of the chamber and secretary of the recently 
formed housing and recreation committee of the civie or- 
ganization. Codperation is being received from Alexander 
Bernstein, public service commissioner. 

Some early action must be taken, according to Miss 
Rumbold, for the reason that the city is actually 10,000 
houses short at this time, and this number is increasing 
with the influx of working people from other points. Thus . 
it will be seen that the industrial growth of Cleveland, 
especially since this country entered the world war, is at 
the base and the prime reason for this tremendous housing 
shortage. Of particular interest at this time is the need 
for adequate housing accommodations for the negro popu- 
lation of the city. Influx of colored people from the South 
to work on the subway and other big public projects has 
made living conditions in the Central Avenue section, al- 
ways congested, actually unbearable. 

The first step in the removal of this evil will be the 
formation of a stock company comprising many manufac- 
turers of the city, who will pool their interest in the hous- 
ing project. The financing and actual construction work 
would be under the management of experts in both 
branches of the work. In subscribing to the stock of the 
company the manufacturers, as stockholders, would share 
in whatever profits might be derived from the project, 
altho profits are not the object. Benefit to the stockhold- 
ers, it is contended, would come from the better work done 
by workers who are satisfactorily housed. 

The houses will be erected in two or three sections of 
the city where industry flourishes the most. One section 
already suggested is in the southeastern part of the city, a 
tract of 80 acres. All the houses will be constructed of 
wood, with, concrete and brick trim. None is expected to 
cost more than $4,000, including the cost of the lot. 
Rentals would be in the neighborhood of $20, but the aim 
would be to have the workers purchase these houses, the 
money being advanced by the manufacturers’ building 
company as a second mortgage, to be paid back the same 
as rent. This money would be loaned at a fair rate of 
interest. These single houses all would be in the subur- 
ban sections of town. 

In the city proper, because of the widely scattered in- 
dustrial plants, apartments and 2-family houses would be 
erected, on a rental plan, the charge being about $25 a 
month. 

Steps toward the formation of the manufacturers’ com- 
pany now are being taken. As soon as this is accomplished 
the details of financing and construction will be con- 
sidered. 





HARVESTS GREAT CROPS FROM CUT-OVER LANDS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 18.—The Lamb-Fish , Lumber 
Co., at Charleston, Miss., according to Vice President 
L. P. DuBose, is putting up tomatoes at the rate of 
10,000 eans a day and will have put up something like 
75,000 one and two-pound cans before it has exhausted 
its supply of this vegetable. According to Mr. DuBose, 
the company will harvest something like 75,000 to 100,- 
000 bushels of corn this fall and will gather large quan- 
tities of peas, alfalfa and other foodstuff crops. This 
company announced last spring that it would devote all 
of its cut-over iands to the growing of foodstuff crops 
to the exclusion of cotton, and the big yields of corn and 
other crops are the direct result of this policy of vigor- 
ous codperation with the Government authorities in in- 
creasing foodstuff production. But, despite all of its big 
farm work, the company is looking closely after its lum- 
ber business and is now actively preparing for the begin- 
ning of night and day shifts at its big hardwood mill at 
Charleston. 


LUMBERMAN APPOINTED RECRUITING OFFICER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18—John L. Kaul, presi- 
dent of the Kaul Lumber Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of longleaf yellow pine in Alabama, was today 
appointed recruiting officer for the twentieth regiment of 
foresters. Mr. Kaul will serve his country without salary, 
will wear no uniform and will have no military title or 
commission; yet he expects to contribute valuable service. 

The news of Mr. Kaul’s appointment was discussed 
with great interest in the local press of Monday. In a 
statement issued soon after his appointment was re 
ceived, Mr. Kaul said: 





I am happy to be able to “do my bit” for the country, and 
consider it the greatest of privileges. The work which has 
been assigned to me will receive my most careful attention. 


I will at once make a thoro investigation of the matter, to 
ascertain how I may best serve. The recruiting end of the 
service is something that I have had no experience in, but I 
am willing to make any personal sacrifice necessary in order 
to perform for my country whatever service they may ask of 
me, 

The twentieth regiment will be composed of foresters, 
woodsmen, sawmill men, sawyers, loggers and men ac- 
quainted with every phase of the lumber industry. The 
regiment is wanted for active service in France and 
England at the earliest possible moment, and for that 
reason the department has made special effort to draft 
into service the assistance of men who are able to render 
effectual aid at once in recruiting the ranks. 

Mr. Kaul will open at once recruiting headquarters in 
his main office in this city, from which place applicants 
for information or those seeking enlistment may be fur- 
nished immediately with the information *r enlistment 
that they choose. 
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MORE LUMBER ORDERED TO FINISH CANTONMENTS 


Pine Emergency Bureaus Called Upon for 35,000,000 Feet Additional—Work Progressing on Aviation Camp Construction 
—More Timbers and Piling Purchased by Government to Be Used in France. 


CANCEL CONTRACT FOR AVIATION CAMP 


New Og.eEans, La., Sept. 17.—Word was received here 
last Thursday night of the cancellation of the contract 
for construction of the army aviation camp. at Lake 
Charles, La., awarded to Janse Bros. and Boomer, Crane 
& Howe, and its reissuance to Mason & Hanger, of Rich- 
mond. Disagreement over details regarding a co-con- 
tractor was assigned as the cause of the cancellation. A 
local representative of Boomer, Crain & Howe, express- 
ing surprise at the news, explained that one of the back- 
ers of the concerns ‘‘opposed the contract for personal 
reasons after our bid had been accepted and the contract 
awarded. We got the backing of two western capital- 
ists,’’ he added, ‘‘and forwarded our bond under the 
firm name of Janse Bros., Wickham & Sims, and pre- 
pared to begin work on the construction as soon as the 
bond was approved.’’ The news of the step was unwel- 
come to local business interests, as Janse Bros. and 
Boomer, Crain & Howe have headquarters here and obtain 
much of their equipment, labor etc. in this city. Tele- 
grams asking specific information regarding the can- 
cellation were forwarded to Washington last Friday. 





RECEIVES BIG ORDER FOR WHARF TIMBERS 


JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., Sept. 17.—Another big Govern- 
ment order was placed with the sawmills in this terri- 
tory last week thru the emergency bureau of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. This was for more than 
14,000,000 feet of wharf timber and 2,600 long wharf 
piing. ‘The piling contract was taken in its entirety by 
the Brandon Lumber Co., of St. Marys, Ga., which had 
previously taken an order for 8,500 piling. ‘These piling 
range from 40 to 70 feet in length. Three vessels are at 
present loading these piling at St. Marys. In order to 
supply this large amount of piling Mr. Brandon was com- 
pelled to shut down his two sawmills and put the entire 
crews on the job of cutting and hauling piling. The 
order for wharf timber was apportioned out among the 
mills by W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. 





STATUS OF COMPLETION OF CAMP AYER 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—How tremendous and com- 
plicated has been the construction work at the canton- 
ment at Ayer, Mass., Camp Devens, to date is shown by 
the following compilation made by the Fred T. Ley & 
Co. (Inc.), of Springfield and Boston Mass., the general 
contractor. This is the only complete and authoritative 
statement of the construction work and materials used 
at this great cantonment. Still the work is not done 
and will not be done till well into next month. For the 
work still unfinished and for the numbers of small build- 
ings overlooked in the original planning or found neces- 
sary by present conditions, it is estimated that between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 more feet of lumber will be 
needed. It is generally thought that the Government 
intends to make this a permanent camp. The installa- 
tion of a heating plant costing approximately $1,000,000 
would tend to strengthen this belief. 


Description: Length, 2 miles; breadth, 14% miles; area, 
10,000 acres. 

General Layout: Roads, 20 miles; track, 2 miles. Water 
Supply—2,000,000 gallons a day. Distribution—Cast iron 
pipe, 4 miles; wooden stave pipe, 13 miles; galvanized iron 
pipe, 20 miles; 1 well, 52 feet wide by 28 feet deep ; water 
pumped 244 miles to stand pipe tanks; 4 stand pipe tanks, 
total capacity 400,000 gallons. ‘Time to fill each tank, 67 
minutes; number of hydrants, 170. Sewers—Sewer system 
collection, 23 miles ; manholes, approximately 200; trenches, 
4 feet to 15 feet deep. Filter beds—(a) Main beds for camp 
proper, 24 acres of sand beds, 3 miles from camp site to beds. 
(b) Hospital beds; separate filter beds; 6. beds—one acre 
apiece. Pump at (a) has capacity of 150,000 gallons—4,000,- 
000 gallons a day. Lighting and power—Outside electric dis- 
tribution—Poles, 1,500 pieces; pole lines, 25 miles; primary 
and secondary wiring, 130 miles; transformers for light, 300 ; 
power station, capable of developing 1,500 kilowatts fed by 
66,000 volt transmission lines. Power furnished by N. E. 
Power Co. Interior electric work, 240 miles. Plumbing— 
Water closets, 2,700; urinals, 700; lavatories, 600; heaters, 
100; boilers, 100; tanks with coil, 300; tanks for kitchen, 
350; showers, 2,200; sinks, 500; grease traps, 350; piping 
valves, fittings etc., 150,000 linear feet. Heating—Piping, 
12-inch diameter down, 60 miles; radiation, 500,000 square 
feet; radiators, 7,368 pieces. 

Number of Buildings: Living quarters—Company bar- 
racks and detachment barracks, 221; company lavatories, 
237; officers’ quarters, 76; officers’ lavatories, 73; medical 
buildings, 15; administration buildings, 17; post office, 1; 











guard houses, 4; bakery unit, 1; refrigerating plant, 1; 
telegraph and telephone building, 1; storenouses, 60x168, 10 ; 
regumentai storehouses, 2Ux¥8, 41; heating plants, 14; power 
Piant, 1; Y. M. C. A., 11; Knights of Coiumpus, 3. Hospital 
unit (under construction), oY; remount (under construction), 
5b. sulidings under construction between June 26 and dept. 
1,842. Anunal quarters (to be buiit)—Stabiles, wagon sheus, 
gun sheds, shops and stable guards, 400. 

Material: Lumber—traming, 12,700,000 feet; boards, 13,- 
00U,vUU feet; finish Hooring, 5,2v0,VUU teet; novelty siding, 
2,00VU,00U. Wall boards, Z,9VU,UUU square feet. Weatner 
proolung—Rooting felt, z-ply, 3,100,00U square feet; insula- 
ulon paper, 1l-piy, 2,v0U,UUuU square teet. Millwork—wsash, 
45,U0U pieces ; doors, 8,000 pieces. 

Labor: Maximum number of men employed a day—Junez 
26, 1,489; Aug. 22, 9,176. 

Construction HKquipment: Freight and trucking—Teams 
employed, 2UU; slngie express wagons, 8; saddle horses, (2; 
rigs, 62; army motor trucks, 20; other motor trucks, 11U; 
cars unioaded to date, 3,vvU; maximum per day, 129. ire 
department—NStations, 4; apparatus, ( pieces ; men employed, 
24; average number of Calis per monta, LUG. Consctrucuo0n 
apparatus—l 4-wneel road scraper; 2 steam rollers; 3 steam 
suoveis (Marion, bucyrus, rie) ; 1 crusher OuLNt; SU water 
carts; 2 steam locomotives (b&M); 2 Keystone excavators ; 
1 Parsons trench digger (steam); 3 trench uiggers (gaso- 
line) ; 1 backiiler; 1 noisting engine; 1 derrick; 1 counter- 
weight; 1 swinging gear; 52 renced timbers; 1 ciamsnell 
bucket; 1 orange peei bucket; 6 tile buckets; 3 centrifugal 
pumps; 1 eiectric pump; 1 Veane auplex pump; 1 Wortuing- 
ton pump; 1U diaphragm pumps (gasoline); 2U diapnragm 
pumps (hand power) ; 4 puisometers; 2 boiiers; 2U saws and 
saw tables; 2 band saws; 1 clipper; 10 electric motors; 14 
gas engines; 14 concrete mixers; 16 touriag cars. Lxten- 
slve temporary water supply for lire protection and construc- 
tion. ‘Lemporary buildings (ior conustrucuon purposes)— 
General omice—L 448x5U6-1l00t; 40 laborers quarters, Loxv2- 
foot; 2U sawmills, 14xi4-foot; 50 field oifices, LUxiv-ioot; 1 
storehouse, YUxY¥U-foot ; 1 cement shed, 2Ux0U-L00t; 8 stables; 
blacksmith shops, garage, repair shops anu numerous other 
buildings. Colmissary—s0 buildings; men employeu, 4U0; 
average Dumber of meals a day, 14,100. List of food con- 
sumed daily—Meat, 4,000 pounus; potatoes, 2,7UU pounds; 
fiour, 3,0UU pounds; soup, 220 gallons; beans, 2,V00 pounds ; 
butter, 400 pounds; bread, 4,UUU loaves; rolis, 3U0 dozen; 
pies, 1,200 pieces ; doughnuts, 1,V00 dozen ; milk, 9UU gallons ; 
coltee, 650 gallons; ice cream, 250 gailons. 

Floor Area: Permanent construction—Men’s living quar- 
ters, 3,200,000 square feet or 74 acres; hospital unit, 240,000 
Square feet or 54 acres; cennecting corridors and porches, 
144,000 square feet or 34% acres; remount station, 280,00U 
square feet or 6% acres; stables, wagon and gun sneus etc., 
1,245,000 square feet or 28% acres; total floor area, 118 
acres, 

Refrigerating Plant: Capacity of producing average of 20 
tons of ice in 24 hours and retrigerating duty equai to the 
meiting of 1U tons of ice in 24 hours of Operation. One but- 
ter and egg cooler, approximately 9,180 cubic feet; one pro- 
vision coo.er, approximately 10,800 cubic feet; one ice stor- 
age room, approximately, 3,780 cubic feet; one beef cooler 
with overhead track with capacity tor storage of 120 cattle. 

Bakery: Four German-American portable ovens (Hub- 
bard Oven Co., New York), capacity of 39,680 2-pound loaves 
of bread every 24 hours of operation. Kequires 42 men to 
operate for this capacity. 


Y. M. C. A.: Auditorium seating capacity 2,800 men. 





LUMBER SCHEDULE FOR CANTONMENT 
ADDITIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17,—The Quartermaster 
Department of the Army has placed orders with the sev- 
eral emergency bureaus for approximately 35,000,000 
feet of lumber for extension of barracks and other addi- 
tional construction at fourteen of the sixteen canton- 
ment camps for the new national army. For reasons not 
announced, Ayer, Mass., and American Lake, Wash., 
were omitted in placing these additional orders. Of the 
fourteen orders placed, the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau was awarded seven, North Carolina Pine three 
and Georgia-Florida bureau three. 

There was some talk of turning over to the Douglas 
Fir bureau the 2,500,000 feet desired for the Des Moines 
(Iowa) camp. The Douglas Fir bureau furnished one- 
half of the lumber that went into the Des Moines camp, 
and contends that it certainly should get at least one- 
half of all additions, since at no time was complaint 
made about the delivery of Douglas fir lumber at Des 
Moines. The understanding is that all of the lumber 
in this additional order is wanted within a week. 

In addition to the 35,000,000 feet ordered, it is under- 
stood that for each of eight camps the War Department 
contemplates still further extensions, requiring 2,800,000 
feet of lumber, all rush stuff. 

Under date of Sept. 13 a new schedule of lumber re- 
quired to make changes in the buildings of each canton- 
ment of the national army has been drawn up to meet the 
new organization requirements dated Sept. 7. It is as 
follows: 


CAMP FREMONT TO BE COMPLETED 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 17.—Orders received from 
Washington on Sept. 14 brought the information that 
the War Department would complete Camp Iremont at 
Menlo Park at once and would station two divisions 
numbering 40,000 men there. The orders directed that 
the work of completing the camp should be rushed and 
an army of 1,0u0 workmen wilt be on the ground by 
Monday. The camp is to include a base hospital, regi- 
mental infirmaries and a remount station capable of 
caring for 20,000 horses. 

With wooden barracks constructed there, the canton- 
ment would be in use twelve months out or the year as 
a permanent post tor regular or tor draft troops. It 
would be just as ideal during the rainy as in tne dry 
season. Army oiticers in touch with tne situation say 
that a cantoument would be ot more lasting benetit to the 
army than a more or less temporary camp. Orders trom 
Washington to construct arsenals and other buildings not 
origmauly provided for, strengthen the belief that Uamp 
+'remont is to be turned into a regular cantonment. 

Lieut.-Col. W. G. Fieischhauer, constructing quarter- 
master, has been ordered to stay on the job ‘‘until 
turther orders.’’ He made a record for quick construc 
tion in the five or six weeks he was in charge. Con- 
struction work at Camp Fremont progressed more rapidly 
under his direction than similar work at any ot the 
other training camps. 

The quiet that reigned at Camp Fremont for more 
than three weeks has just given way to a general stir of 


‘ activity. William Waters, superintendent for Lindgren 


& Co., already has a number ot his men on the job as 
sembling lumber, pipe and other material. The big tents 
that house the contractor’s mess tables and the bunks 
are up and preparations are under way to take care ot 
upward of 1,000 workmen. Shipments of sewer pipe, held 
up when construction was stopped, have been ordered 
resumed, and two carloads of pipe will arrive daily until 
the consignment is complete. About 6,000,000 i1eet of 
lumber will be ordered tor the base hospital and re 
mount station, in addition to the lumber already on 
hand. 





LARGE AMOUNT OF LUMBER USED IN CON- 
STRUCTING CAMP LOGAN 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 17.—According to figures given 
out by those in charge of the construction of Camp 
Logan and the other army establishments here, a total 
of over 11,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber has already 
been delivered and put into buildings. Of this amount 
about 7,000,000 feet has been used in Camp Logan build- 
ings, of which 5,000,000 feet has been shipped in from 
the mills and 2,000,000 feet supplied by 1ocal lumber 
yards. About 4,000,000 feet is being put into the con 
struction of buildings for the remount station and the 
army base hospital. 

Announcement has just been made that work on the 
army aviation camp to be located near Genoa, south ot 
Houston, will be started at once. This will require th. 
use of about 5,000,000 additional feet of yellow pine for 
the construction or hangars as weil as other buildings 
ot a permanent nature. The camp will be a double unit 
affair, it has just been learned, and the contract will be 
in the hands of the American Construction Co., whic! 
built Camp Logan. The city of Houston and the Cham 
ber of Commerce have executed the necessary bond of 
$150,000 required by the Government as a guaranty tha‘ 
it will fulfill the conditions demanded. 

Work on the construction of the aviation camp at 
Fort Worth is already under way by the Thompso: 
Construction Co., and large deliveries of lumber hav: 
already been made. It is expected that considerabl 
Texas hardwood will be used in certain construction 
work at the aviation camps. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT of a Financial Priority Board. 
which would pass on the priority of public financial offer- 
ings and keep the investment market open to the indus- 
tries rendering service of military importance, has been 
proposed. 





Nore: No allowance has been made in making this schedule for parts omitted under Item | No. ° So. Pine N.C. Pine 
the reorganization. All stables except those in schedule “Stables, Revised Tables,” dated No. Size Length Pcs. Bd. Ft. Finish Purpose Grade Grade 
ay ead ET pag ee Any lumber available from this change may be used 21 ax6 20 1,088 21,760 S&E Purlins and ridges No. 1 Con. N.C. Dm. 

This schedule is for northern construction. Southern construction camps to omit Item 23 2x6 16 ‘339 1424 S&E Monitor bridging No. 2 — gy No. 4 
No. 42 and add 200,000 b.f. to Item No. 12. pra ee Zs = .. TH gaics pred ae ge rag rafters ne 2 Com. or os oe 

No. o. Pine .C. Pine ’ 2, S and joists o. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm 
gf Size Length Pcs. Bd. Ft. Finish Purpose Grade Grade He 4 ae ; Pend ieee a ee studs No. 1 Com N.C. Dm 

Boards : D nd studs o. 1 Com .C, Dm 
1 *Tx10 12 310 3,100 S2S Header over windows No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 28 2x4 20 344 4,587 S&H End studs No. 1 Com N.C. Dm 
2 1x8 14 1,093 10,201 S2S Cut ins No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 29 2x4 18 6,146 73,752 S&E Studs and braces No. 1 Com. — N.C. Dm. 

‘ ’ : i . 30 2x4 16 3,302 35,222 S&E Studs and girts No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
een ae en Sener: een ere ee on MO fo soe tit. A 31 2x4 14 6,920 64/587 S&E Studs, braces and rafters No. 2 r N.C. b 
or suppor pa OM. 2k, . : Bs ’ ’ rafters No. 2 Com. or N.C. 11 
4 1x6 14 1,525 10,675 S2S Rafter ten ins No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 32 2x4 12 3,566 28,528 S&E Studs and girts No. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm 
5 1x6 12 1,283 S2S Rafter ties—cut ins 33 2x4 10 7,167 47,780 S&E Studs, girts, braces, rafters No. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm. 
_ Monitor supports uo 2 com. Be. or ge. : see same +++. 20,442 S&E Girts, 30-ft. barracks No. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm. 
6 1x4Random.... 2,252 S2S_ Rafter cut ins 0. 70m x. or No, mber 
7 1x3Random.... 38,716 S2S Furring and battens No. 2 Com. Bx. or No, 4 35 4x4 18 572 13,728 S48 Posts : No.1 Com. N.C. Dm. 
8 1ix8-1216or8.... 42,277 S2S_ Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 36 4x4 16 21 448 S48 Posts No. 1 Com. N.C. Dm 
9 1x8-12 14 5 3,480 S28 Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 37 4x4 14 249 4,648 S48 Posts No.1 Com. N.C. Dm. 
10 1x8-1212 1... 11,464 S2S Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No, 4 38 4x4 12 758 125128 S48 Posts No. 1 Com. N.C. Dm. 
11 1x8-1210 .... 11,320 S2S_ Vertical siding No. 2 Com. Bx. or No, 4 Floor . C. . 
12 1x4-128-20.... 694,642 S2S Roof and under floor No. 2 Com. Bx. or No, 4 39 132% 

Di : 

18 2x12 16 218 6,976 S&E Stair stringers No.1 Com. N.C. Dm % 420 .... 419,442 D&M Floor No, 2 Com. Bx. or No. 4 
14 2x8 20 2,607 69,520 S&E  Girders No. 1 Com N.C. Dm Drop Siding, Novelty siding or Sale Drop Siding 
15 2x8 18 ‘742 17,808 S&E Sills No. 1 Com. N.C. Dm. | 0 ae, eo 240,80 iding No. 2 Com. Bx or No. 4 
x. or No. 

877 S&E Joist tside platform No. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm. 41 1x4-10 8-20.... 123,819 D&M Partitions No. 2 Com. Bx or No. 4 
it x8 if 1 ost se'o4s Sau Bridging. hat No. 2 Com. or N.C. Dm. 42 1x4-6 8-20....° 121,810 D&M Wainscot i No. 2 Com. Bx or No. 4 
18 2x8 12 5,006 80,096 S&E Joists No. : one, or eS pe 43 1x6 8-20.... 3,680 D&M Stock for garage doors No. 2 Com. Bx or No. 4 
19 2x8 10 9,876 131,680 S&E Joists 0. ‘om. or N.C. Dm. —_ 
20 2x6 24 2,420 58,080 S&E Rafters No. 1 Com N.C, Dm. Total .........2,583,126 
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PROGRESS IS 


“STABLISHES NEW SHIP YARD AT PORTLAND 
PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 18.—A fifth ship yard is now to 
« established at South Portland, the United States Ship- 
uilding Co. having leased twelve acres of land at Knight- 
‘ile, near the foot of E Street, from E. C. Richards, for 
period of ten years. As soon as the yard is equipped 
‘ork will start on four big steamships, contracts for which 
ive been secured. The officers of the company are: 
ount M. F. Ravailovitch of New York City, president 
ad treasurer; Francis D. Martin, of Portland, and Alonzo 
. Parks, of Bath, Me., directors, and Charles E. Gurley, 
‘erk, 


RECEIVE CONTRACT FOR FOUR HULLS 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 17.—F. W. and C. A. Helden- 
els, lumber dealers of Beeville, Tex., have received a 
ontract from the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the 
-onstruction of four wooden hulls, according to a report 
just received here. The ships are to be constructed at 
tockport on the Gulf coast, where F. W. Heldenfels has 
cone to complete arrangements for the immediate com- 
mencement of the work. The citizens of Rockport have 
put up a bonus and agreed to dredge the channel for 
the launching of the ships. F. W. Heldenfels, who is 
an architect, will supervise the construction. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co., which is building 
twelve wooden hulls on the Houston ship channel, has 
lnid down two keels and expects to have the third ready 
soon. Recent differences between the company and the 
ship carpenters have been adjusted and the men have 
all returned to work. 

Large quantities of Texas hardwoods are being re- 
quired in the construction of wooden ships for the 
Kmergeney Fleet Corporation, as the ship schedules allow 
for the substitution of 25,000 feet of hardwood in each 
hull for an equal amount of yellow pine. In the build- 
ing of the ways for the ships, also a large amount of 
hardwood is being used. 

Recently H. G. Bohllssen, of New Caney, filled an 
order for 300,000 feet of oak to be used for this pur- 
pose in ships being built on the Houston ship channel. 
Live oak is also being used for treenails. 

J. W. Blake, manager of the Sweeney Hardwood Co., 





BEING MADE IN SHIP BUILDING 


is supplying a large quantity of treenails, having re- 
cently filled an order for 400,000 pieces. This com- 
pany has the only plant in this State, so far as known, 
for the manufacture of treenails, and is at present 
purchasing additional machinery to complete its equip- 
ment. 

Among other hardwoods which may be used to some 
extent in certain parts of the wooden vessels are bois 
d’are and pecan, according to reports. 





SPAR COMMITTEE’S PROPOSAL ACCEPTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—The question of secur- 
ing an adequate supply of masts and booms for wooden 
ships at uniform prices has been definitely settled. Lynde 
Palmer, in charge of the Douglas Fir Emergency Bu- 
reau here, today received a letter from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation advising him of the acceptance of a 
proposition submitted by the Douglas fir spar committee, 
consisting of the five big spar concerns of the Pacific 
coast. 

The letter to Mr. Palmer states that a copy of the 
spar committee’s proposition, stating the prices, which 
are regarded as reasonable, has been sent to all the dis- 
trict agents of the Federal Shipping Board with a view 
to having them ascertain at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment the number of sets of spars needed in their respec- 
tive districts. This information is to be communicated 
to the Douglas fir committee as soon as it is received. 





SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING PROGRESSES 
RAPIDLY 

PascaGouLa, Miss., Sept. 17.—The laying of the third 
keel for a 3600-ton vessel took place the latter part of 
last week at the yard of the International Ship Building 
Co., and thirty or more frames are already up on the 
first keel, laid Aug. 18. This company is now busy in- 
stalling steam power to operate a large number of der- 
ricks and other modern machinery that lately have been 
added to the plant, and additional keels will be ready to 
lay in a short while. 

The Dierks-Blodgett ship building plant has laid four 


keels and raised a number of frames on the first down. 
Additional framing is expected to go up rapidly now, 
providing weather conditions will permit. 

The keel for the first large vessel to be built on Back 
Bay by the Mississippi Shipbuilding Co., at Biloxi, has 
been laid and a large force of men are now busily en- 
gaged in cutting out and assembling frames to be put in 
place when the keel is completed. Five large buildings 
have already been erected at the plant and the installa- 
tion of machinery to handle ship work of every descrip- 
tion is now under way. Six vessels of about 2000 tons 
gross, are to be built on the first contract and judging 
from results already obtained, the company hopes to 
complete the first well within six months. 


- 


LAUNCH OCEAN-GOING PASSENGER STEAMER 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 17.—The ocean-going pas- 
senger steamer Maple was launched last Saturday at the 
yards of the Slidell Shipbuilding Cq., at Slidell, La., 
with appropriate ceremonies and in the presence of a 
large crowd. Miss Annie Louise Williams, of Meridian, 
was sponsor for the vessel and Miss Sallie Hart Hailey 
christened the ship, breaking a bottle of champagne over 
the bows as it slid down the ways. 

The Maple, second of the wooden steamships to be 
launched from the Slidell yards, is the largest passenger 
steamer ever built on Lake Pontchartrain and upon com- 
pletion will be. placed in service between Miami and 
Jacksonville, Fla., by the Coast Steamship Co., of which 
Charles L. Dimon, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is president. Its 
dimensions are: Length, 190 feet; beam, 34 feet; cargo 
depth amidships, 11 feet 6 inches; outside depth, 13 
feet; beam over all, 38.8 feet. It has stateroom accom- 
modations for twenty passengers, with engines that give 
it a rated speed of ten knots, and it will be ready for 
service in about forty-five days. Moving pictures of the 
launching were taken for the Southern Pine Association, 
the vessel being built principally of southern pine, with 
some oak and cypress. 

The Slidell company has two other ocean-going steam- 
ers under construction, one of which will be ready to 
launch in about thirty days. 








LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


FURNISHING LUMBER FOR QUARTERMASTER 
CAMP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association is furnishing 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber for the quartermaster training camp near Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The Georgia-Florida association originally received 
orders for 2,500,000 feet of lumber for extensions at 
each of the three national army cantonments. Later the 
order for the Annapolis Junction (Md.) camp was trans- 
ferred to the North Carolina Pine Bureau, which now is 
shipping the additional lumber to four camps. 





SEEKS STANDARDIZATION OF AMMUNITION 
BOXES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasurineton, D. C., Sept. 19—Otis T. Swan, secre- 
tary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is in Washington looking over the 
field for hardwood lumber. Mr. Swan has been informed 
that the Government wants 20,000,000 boxes principally 
for ammunition and is anxious that the hardwood manu- 
facturers have a chance to furnish at least a part of 
them. At present the mills for the most part sell di- 
reetly to box manufacturers and he hopes the system will 
he changed so that the orders will pass thru the bureau. 

While here Mr. Swan will discuss with officials a plan 
by which all boxes used by the War Department may be 
standardized and the use of a large number of woods per- 
mitted. At present only three kinds of wood are used, 
nostly pine. The proposition is to have only a few 
ypes of boxes manufactured of different kinds of wood. 
‘iardwood men are convinced that, especially for han- 
‘ling heavy ammunition, the harder woods should prove 
more satisfactory than pine. 





DRASTIC MEASURES MAY BE ADOPTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—A glimmer of light has 
roken thru the discouraging labor situation that con- 
fronts the Federal Shipping Board in the form of serious 
strikes at San Francisco, Seattle and elsewhere in the 
strong* intimation of Chairman Hurley that it may be- 
come necessary to adopt drastic measures in order to 
rush the construction of bottoms. 

Mr. Hurley is a highly successful business man. He 
has been dealing with employees in large numbers for 
nany years. He has the reputation of having dealt 
fairly by his workmen. He also thinks the workmen 
should deal fairly. Chairman Hurley, therefore, is will- 
ing that the workers in private ship yards building ships 
for the Government should receive fair wages, notably, 
the seale just announced for employees of navy yards 
and arsenals. But he is not willing to see the ship yards 
and the Government held up unreasonably. 

_ Furthermore, he is not disposed to permit the labor 
situation to continue in a disturbed state indefinitely. 
Unless a reasonable agreement is reached promptly, both 
the yards and the labor may be conscripted. The United 
States and the Allies must have ships. 

Lord Northcliffe is again calling attention publicly to 
the grave situation in the world’s shipping. Regardless 
of all other preparations for prosecuting war, America 
can not do its bit and the Allies can not be kept going 
unless the maximum is furnished in the way of ship 


construction. Lord Northcliffe for months has been try- 
ing to convince the British Government that the exact 
situation in the matter of shipping should be placed be- 
fore the world. He apparently is convinced that it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the gravity of the situation, In- 
stead of telling the whole truth, however, the policy in 
London has been to belittle the accomplishments of the 
German U-boats in sinking allied and neutral tonnage and 
to point out the very large number of ships that enter 
and sail from British ports each week compared with the 
number sunk. Tonnage figures of ships sunk are; not 
disclosed. 

While the number sunk last week was considerably less 
than the week before, there can be no assurance this ratio 
will continue. If it should the U-boats would soon go 
out of business, and all indications are that they are still 
very much on the job. 

The point to all this is that the United States and the 
Allies need every bottom that can be-turned out of our 
yards and their own. Every ship sunk, regardless of 
tonnage, is a- serious loss to the allied cause, despite 
attempts to minimize the submarine danger. 

Officials are hoping to see the men in the ship yards— 
and that means employers as well as employees—get to 
work on their job and stick to it with all resources and 
capacity, developing the industry in the shortest possible 
time to the highest state of efficiency known anywhere. 
Quantity production is the thing that is to count most 
against the lurking submarines. 

While keen interest is manifested in reports that 
Thomas A. Edison has invented a device that deflects 
torpedoes as they near merchant and other ships, no 
responsible official yet sees in any such device definite 
assurance that it will solve the U-boat problem. It may 
help a lot, but new ships and many of them are the real 
answer. 





GOVERNMENT EXTENDS TIME FOR REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 


A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., who 
is president of the Southern Pine Association and 
chairman of a committee of lumbermen desig- 
nated to recommend competent lumbermen for 
commissions in the new forest regiment soon to 
be organized, advises that the Government has 
extended the time in which recommendations may 
be made to Sept. 27, the original time limit having 
been fixed at Sept. 20. 

Mr. Keith’s district includes Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, and he and his com- 
mittee are to recommend competent lumbermen 
for appointments as commissioned officers in the 
new regiment as follows: One major, five cap- 
tains, eight first lieutenants and six second lieu- 
tenants. Lumbermen in the four States men- 
tioned who desire commissions in this new forest 
regiment should apply immediately to Mr. Keith 
or one’ of the other members of his committee, 
which is made up of R. A. Long, W. A. Pickering, 
George Hicks, L. L. Seibel and D. V. Dierks, all 
of Kansas City. 











LUMBERMEN 


CONTEMPLATES ESTABLISHMENT OF LUMBER 
DEPOT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The engineer depart- 
ment of the army contemplates the establishment of a 
large lumber depot at Mobile, Ala. The plan as pre- 
sented to the lumber committee provides for storing 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet of timbers. The commit- 
tee is understood to be opposed to the project on the 
ground that it is not feasible and would interfere with 
the ship building program of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 





GOES TO FRANCE IN ARMY SERVICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—T. J. Hollihan, for- 
merly of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation in the 
_ Pittsburgh district and now with the North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau, is going to France soon as a 
field clerk in the United States Army. 





WOULD EXCLUDE 10-HOUR LUMBER FROM 
GENERAL MARKET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—Senator Jones and 
Representative Hadley, of Washington, today introduced 
identical bills providing that lumber from mills operat- 
ing on a basic day of more than eight hours shall be 
excluded from interstate and foreign commerce. There 
is no probability that such a measure will pass. It would 
compel every southern mill and most other mills to mar- 
ket its lumber in the State in which produced and would 
throw out of gear all of the Government’s construction 


and ship building plans. 





SHIP SCHEDULE PROPOSAL NOT YET ACCEPTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—At a late hour today 
the special committee representing the yellow pine inter- 
ests had not been formally advised that the shipping 
board has accepted its proposal to furnish 150 additional 
ship schedules by the end of 1918 at an increased price. 
The understanding is that the final proposition submitted 
by the lumbermen will be accepted. It includes a some- 
what lower price than at first suggested but that is said 
to be entirely satisfactory to the lumbermen. 


—~ 


COOLIES COMPLICATE THE SITUATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

. PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18—While the wooden ship 
builders’ strike here and on the lower Columbia is 
chiefly for recognition of the closed shop, the belief is 
that it will have a bearing on the lumber mills, since it 
is understood that demand will be made for lumber from 
mills observing the 8-hour law as the only plants that 
are ‘‘fair.’’ That effort has been made to get sawmill 
workers to join the strike was indicated today when 
seventy-five employees of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Astoria went out. The men who went out were 
Hindus and Japanese, intimidated, it is said, by threats 
from the I. W. W. The mill employs 300 men. Gover- 
nor Whitcombe has ordered preparations for sending 
troops to the mill to protect the property, if necessary. 
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RECORD OF WHICH TO BE PROUD 


Coast Plant With Latest Machinery, Big Timber Supplies and Excel. 
lent Shipping Facilities Running at Full Capacity 








CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Sept. 17.—A record that it can 
be well proud of has been made by the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., this city, in keeping its extensive lumber opera- 
tions going during the last two months of labor troubles 
on the north Pacific coast. Not only has its sawmill been 
operated night and day and its shingle mill daytimes all 
this time, but its logging operations were curtailed 
about 25 percent for only a short period. The company 
is now running its woods work to its full capacity on six 
‘¢sides,’ as it is termed in logging parlance, but is now 
arranging to establish a seventh ‘‘side,’’ thereby increas- 
ing its logging output materially. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. is one of the oldest lumber 
and shingle manufacturing concerns in western Wash- 
ington. In 1903 it was taken over by the late Charles 
Horton, pioneer lumber manufacturer of Winona, Minn., 
and associates, who organized the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. His nephew, F. H. Jackson, came west to look after 
the concern. In 1913 its holdings were consolidated 
with the Mount Baker Timber Co., the Skagit Logging 
Co. and the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway, at the head 
of all of which was B. R. Lewis, and for the last two 
years Mr. Lewis has taken an active part in the opera- 
tions of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. As its vice president 
and general manager he has largely rebuilt the plant, 
increased its output of both lumber and shingles, and has 
developed its logging operations until it now, thru its 
allied concerns, puts in over 125,000,000 feet of logs 
annually. About 75,000,000 feet is manufactured into 
lumber and shingles and 50,000,000 feet is marketed on 
Puget Sound. 

Mr. Lewis’ son, Sidney B. Lewis, assists his father 
as general superintendent of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
Frank Horton is president of the company and Roscoe 
Horton is treasurer, both 


The railroad has about 
twenty miles of main line, ex- 
tending from the timber to 
tide water of the Skagit 
River, near Mount Vernon. 
In addition there are about 
thirty-five miles of branch 
lines, making a_ total of 
fifty-five miles of steel. It 
operates seven locomotives, 
six of which are geared for 
mountain climbing and one 
for main line work, being a 
100-ton Baldwin. In all 225 
logging, flat, box, oil and 
water tank cars are used in 
the operations and twenty- 


seven donkey engines are S. B. LEWIS, CLEAR LAKE, WASH.; 
General Superintendent 


used at the three logging 
camps. 

The shingle mill is equipped with eighteen up- 
right machines and manufactures 16,000,000 shingles a 
month. The company prides itself on its high grade 
product of both lumber and shingles. In this respect 
B. R. Lewis says: ‘‘The secret of the lumber business is 
to make an even grade and also give quick service so 
your customer can always depend on you. This is what 
we aim to do and we cater strictly to supplying the wants 
of retail lumber dealers.’’ 

The planing mill is new and is equipped with up-to- 
date machinery. It is operated entirely by electricity. 
The sawmill is equipped with a single 11-foot band and 
a resaw, and a large 12-inch edger, and turns out 60,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually, operating night and 







A. L. LEWIS, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. ; 
Who Assists in Office 


work on these two buildings will be rushed so as to 
have them well covered before the wet weather sets 
in. Both of these structures will be built in the bunga 
low style and will be completely furnished by the 
company before being turned over to the employees 
The club house will have pool and billiard tables, card 
tables, reading and lounging rooms ete., and the 
theater building will be fully equipped with a stage, 
drop curtains, scenery and other accessories and will 
be so arranged that the chairs may be removed when 
the hall is needed for dancing and large entertain 
ments. The management of the club will lie entirely 
in the hands of the employees. The company expects 
to spend at least $10,000 in constructing and equipping 

these buildings. Ground 





of Winona, Minn. Mr. 
Jackson as secretary of the 
company looks after the 
marketing of the lumber in 
a general way and super- 
vises the company’s big 
general store at Clear Lake 
and its line of retail yards 
in the Skagit Valley. He 
is secretary and treasurer 
of the Puget Sound & Cas- 
cade Railway, the Skagit 
Logging Co. and the Mount 
Baker Timber Co. B. R. 
Lewis is president and 
general manager of the 
railroad, of which Sidney 
B. Lewis is general super- 
intendent, and is also presi- 
dent and manager of the 
Mount Baker Timber Co. 
Sidney B. Lewis is also 
president and manager of 
the logging company and is 
taking a very active part 
in all of the company’s 
operations. He is a former 
Yale student, and at that 
institution he attained 
prominence in football. His 
brother, Arthur L. Lewis, left Yale last spring to learn 
the lumber business and is now working in the office and 
about the plant at Clear Lake and bids fair to secure pro- 
motion as rapidly as he learns the details of the business. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. and its allied concerns own 
about 1,250,000,000 feet of standing timber tributary to 
the company’s operations and there is a large amount of 
additional timber that will eventually come out over its 
railroad, insuring it a supply for many years. The timber 
is of old growth yellow fir with a sprinkling of western 
hemlock and some spruce. 





F.H. JACKSON, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. ; 
Secretary Clear Lake Lumber Co. 








B. R. LEWIS, CLEAR LAKE, WASH.; 
Vice President and General Manager 








A GLIMPSE OF KILNS AND PLANING MILL OF CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO., CLEAR LAKB, WASH. 


day. The company has plans made for a new and more 
modern plant with a capacity of 350,000 feet in ten 
hours, to be equipped with two head bands, two resaws 
and a gang. This will be built in the near future. The 
loading sheds are especially designed for caring for 
retail dealers’ demands. 

The sales are looked after by H. Allen Turner, who 
has been selling west Coast lumber for several years. 
With its even grades, good millwork and service as near 
perfect as possible, the Clear Lake Lumber Co. does not 
find it a difficult matter to market its lumber and shin- 
gles. The fir grown in the 
Skagit Valley and tributary 
foothills is famed for its 
softness, straight grain and 
even texture. The Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. has the 
most modern facilities for 
manufacturing, kiln drying, 
dressing, storing, handling 
and shipping lumber for the 
needs of the retail lumber 
trade, and, with its resources 
of timber, guarantees a sta- 
ble supply. 

The fact that it continued 
operating when practically 
all of the interior plants of 
western Washington were 
closed by the recent labor 
troubles is an indication of 
the permanency of its oper- 
ations, and for this Mr. 
Lewis and his associates are 
deserving of great credit. 

A modern club house and 
a combined theater and hall 
for the benefit of its em- 
ployees is being built by 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
The architect’s plans have 
already been settled and 


is now being broken for 
their foundation. 

This is in line with the 
policy of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. of providing 








recreation for its em 
ployees during their leis 
ure season and making 
their stay at Clear Lake 
as pleasant as_ possible. 
The fact that it has ex 
perienced very little trou 
ble during the recent 
strike at mills and camps 
in Washington is an evi 
denee that those working 
for the company appre 
ciate the treatment they 
are receiving. 








MEMPHIS MAY GET LIC- 
ENSING BUREAU 


MEmMPHIs, TENN., Sept 
18.—Mr. Bullock, repre 
senting the Department o: 
Commerce at Washington 
will arrive in Memphis i: 
about ten days and confe: 
3 with the various organiza- 
tions here regarding the establishment in this city of a: 
export licensing bureau. James E. Stark, president o: 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has bee: 
named to represent lumber interests in the conference 
to be held on this subject. 

Statistics are being compiled showing the extent 0! 
exports of lumber, cotton, cotton seed products and other 
commodities from Memphis annually, so that the Govern 
ment representative may. have all the necessary data to 
guide him. 

Memphis exporters are anxious to secure the bureai 
to prevent delays in obtaining licenses and they believ: 
that this plan will greatly facilitate the movement of al! 
export commodities from this center. 





LAND CLEARING CREW DOES GOOD WORK 


OsHKosH, Wis., Sept. 17—Up to Saturday noon the 
crew on Wisconsin’s third land clearing train chalked up 
‘sixty acres’’ clean on the tally sheet since the trip 
began two months ago. This means that the crew ot 
twenty men cleared sixty acres of stumps, brush and 
logs, piled and burned the rubbish. The feat represents 
about thirty-two days of labor, the work being done 
in contracts along the route of the special. There have 
been nine different places visited to date with varying 
soil types and timber structure to work upon. ‘‘Far 
better time could have been made had we been working 
with but one object in view,’’ declared F. M. White, in 
charge of the train for the college of agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. ‘‘As it is we have been stop- 
ping to try new devices, answer questions and explain 
methods to settlers, which is the real object of these 
demonstrations.’’ 

Announcement of a change in itinerary has been made. 
The crew started at Mercer today and finishes on Sept. 
22. From Mercer the route is as follows: Rhinelander, 
Sept. 24-29; Phelps, Oct: 1-6; Laona, Oct. 8-10; Merrill, 
Oct. 11-13. The demonstrations close at Merrill with a 
general conference on the subject of land clearing. 


~~ ae ee ae 
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COMMUNITIES AND FARMER 


Famine has thus far in America’s history been unknown. Heretofore 
ur population has been so sparse, as compared with our immense pro- 
ducing areas, that we have generally had enormous surpluses for 

<port. In fact there have been times within the lives of men who do 
not yet call themselves old when cereals sold for less than one- 
\wentieth their present prices. Within the memories of middle-aged 
persons corn produced on the Kansas and Nebraska prairies has been 
used for fuel, and even wheat was sold at a price that seems merely 
nominal as compared with those now prevailing. We have been so 
accustomed to plenty, even to superfluity, that we have nothing in our 
experience on which to base a conception of shortage, of famine. We 
can scarcely conceive of actual scarcity of food for the barest necessi- 
ties of life. 

Despite all that has been said about the prospect of shortage during 
the coming winter and until the next crop is harvested, many of us 
continue either indifferent or half-hearted in our efforts to economize. 
[i we had but once suffered what Belgium has been suffering for the 
last three years; if we but once had seen the necessity of husbanding 
our food resources as most European nations have been husbanding 
theirs for nearly three years, we might rise to the needs of the present 
occasion. Our position is made more difficult by the fact that our 
economies and our self-denials must be practiced for the benefit of 
those across the sea who are now and have been for many months on 
short rations. The pity is that they are so far away that their needs 
can not be brought home to us in all their intensity. 

Never before in the history of the world has any nation been placed 
in a position analogous to that of the United States at present. Upon 
us now has fallen the burden of financing the great conflict, of supply- 
ing our allies with not only money and munitions, with food and equip- 
ment, but we shall soon have to bear the shock of the fighting itself. 
Thus far the horrors of war have not been felt by us, and if we do our 
part quickly and faithfully we shall be relieved from most of the hor- 
rors to which belligerents habitually are subjected when fighting takes 
place upon their own soil. Persons who “can not understand why we 
should go over there to fight” ought to bear the foregoing facts in 
mind. Better a thousand times to confine the fighting in the narrowest 
possible limits purely as a matter of military policy; but still better 
do so because it leaves us free to utilize to the greatest possible extent 
our facilities for production. 

If it be true that “an army fights upon its stomach,” it is also true 
that an industry manned by human beings also 
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men of the nation, but thousands of women also will be drawn into 
the national service in important capacities. 

The mere withdrawal from accustomed activities of this immense 
number of persons would in itself be a serious disturbance to industry ; 
but when an industry like farming must make its proportionate con- 
tribution to the army, must give thousands of its young men and 
women to business, and at the same time increase its production of 
the necessities of life, the difficulties that beset the agriculturist are 
of a kind not easily met. The farm labor situation already was acute 
before we entered the war, because for years the cities had been levy- 
ing upon the rural population with a regularity and persistence that 
were alarming. The demands of the army are similar to those made 
by industry, but they are even more severe for the reason that they 
claim persons permanently attached to the soil, men who have 
adopted farming as their life vocation. The city has called only 
those who had prepared themselves for such employment or profes- 
sions as are practiced in the cities; the army calls the farmer-patriot 
to the colors with all the sternness that it calls the patriot in other 
industries. 

Only one solution is open to those who would grapple with the 
rural labor problem, and that is cooperation—such a working together 
as will make available for service on the farm every bit of labor yet 
remaining in the country communities. This may mean a calling 
back to the farms of many who have retired. It may mean reduc- 
ing to a minimum the number of persons employed in stores and 
other businesses in the villages and towns of rural communities. It 
may mean that women will have to perform more farm labor than 
American women have been accustomed to in the past. There is 
little cause to doubt that most communities can meet the emergencies 
as they arise if they but realize in advance what is likely to be expected 
of them. But organization and cooperation will be necessary in any 
case; and in every case they will make,easy tasks that without them 
would be extremely difficult if not impossible of performance. 

If all the available labor of the country were contented and patriotic, 
if it were all in sympathy with America’s aims and willing to do its 
best to aid in prosecuting the war, the problems confronting the true 
patriots would be easy of solution, comparatively speaking. But 
quite the reverse is true; on many sides are heard mutterings of 
unrest, demands for higher wages and shorter hours; in many sec- 
tions opposition to the draft and interference with the filling of Gov- 
ernment orders make the work of preparedness 





fights upon the same organ. With the vast 
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increase in the demands made for labor by 
industry and commerce added to those made 
by the army and navy, the labor situation in 
the United States is sure to, be serious as the 
months pass. A conservative estimate would 
place the number of men thus drawn from 
productive employment up into the tens of 
millions. Almost as many men are employed 
in producing the supplies for an army and 
navy and for performing other labor incident 
to the maintenance of forces of war as are 
required in those two arms of the national de- 
fense. Not only will the draft be heavy upon the 





Many larger bakeries of the principal cities have dis- 
continued the making of pies and other pastries as a 
result of the high prices of flour and other baking mate- 
rials. Also the fact that economizing of wheat is a part 
of the movement for conservation of food was a factor in 
inducing bakers to take this step. 


* * * 


‘‘THE DerrorteEr,’? official organ of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, runs in a late issue the following para- 
graph: ‘*Put Detroit back where she belongs—First in 
Patriotism. Contribute to your Red Cross.’’ In these 
days patriotism should be the keynote of all activities. 
Unfortunately, America must make war her business for 
some time, and her people must not for,a moment lose 
sight of the fact that the nation needs daily contributions 
of service in some form. The fire on the hearth of 
patriotism must not be allowed to die down a moment. 

* * ae 


THE AMERICANIZATION committee of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce has worked out a plan for a cam- 
paign of Americanization to be carried out this fall. One 
part of the campaign is educational, and for this the 
committee has secured a series of lessons in civics which 
are supplied in leaflet form to members for distribution 
among their foreign-speaking employees, the lessons being 
printed in various foreign languages. The same chamber 
\s Issuing a series of war bulletins for the purpose of 
placing before business men authoritative statements re- 
garding the Government’s activities in procuring mate- 
rials and supplies for war, and at the same time to bring 
about a more effeetive codperation on the part of members 
of the chamber with the work of the’ Council of National 
Defense. For the purpose of making this codperation the 
more effective the chairman of the chamber’s committee 
has been 4 ewer an assistant to the director of the 
Council of National Defense. 











UNCLE SAM’S ARMY 


Uncle Sam will soon have two great armies in his 
service—the one a producing and the other a con- 
suming army; and the duty that confronts the one 
is fully as important as that that confronts the 
other. As these young men are called to the vari- 
ous military training camps they leave productive 
employment to enter upon unproductive employ- 
ment. They, most of them, from being producers 
become consumers. At the same time that they 
leave the producing army, which was already too 
small, they join the great consuming army, which 
was already too large. 

For several years the margin between the pro- 
duction of food stuffs and the consumption of these 
commodities has been narrowing, until economists 
had foreseen a danger of actual shortage. The 
forces or influences that were narrowing the mar- 
gin between production and consumption were ex- 
actly the same, acting slowly, that, owing to our 
entering into the great conflict, are now operating 
on an immense scale. The drift of population for 
years has been from farm to city, from agriculture 
to business; now the sudden great transfer is from 
farm to army. 

The problem, therefore, with which the country 
was already grappling has suddenly been made 
more complicated and more difficult of solution. 
For not only has the farmer to meet a greater de- 
mand for his products, but he has to supply that 
demand with a shortage of labor. Moreover, not 
only will our own great army of soldiers Call upon 
him for food, but millions of mouths across the 
water, already withdrawn from productive employ- 
ment for three years, are appealing to the Ameri- 
can farmer for substenance to keep body and soul 
together. If Uncle Sam’s soldiers have a stern and 
patriotic duty to perform in relieving our hard- 
pressed allies at the front, so have his farmer- 
patriots a stern duty to perform in feeding those 
who fight. 

The genius, the resourcefulness and the inventive- 
ness of Americans have hitherto been displayed in 
many fields—~even in those of war; now they are 
called upon to display those qualities in the high- 
est possible degree in all the fields of human activ- 
ity. Great and insistent demands are being made 
upon all classes of men to give their services to 
the limit of their capacity, and a quick and gen- 
erous response is the least that is to be expected 
of true patriots. This is no time to question or 
hesitate; all must do the work that lies nearest at 
hand. For the farmer this means the greatest pos- 
sible increase in production and for all the greatest 
possible economy in consumption. The farmers’ 
problem is the Country’s problem finally; but pri- 
marily, it is the rural community’s problem, and all 
classes of citizens in every rural community must 
concentrate their efforts upon the solution of the 
farmers’ problem, aiding in every manner possible 
In solving it. 








While there is little in these conditions to 
discourage the red-blooded American, there is 
much in them to stimulate him to further ef- 
fort in behalf of his country. In every com- 
munity loyal men and women must dominate 
public sentiment so completely as to allow no 
opportunity for obstructionists of any sort to 
make headway. Each community must be 
made to the greatest possible extent a homo- 
genous entity, moving to its task like a trained 
army before which all opposition must disperse. 





THE StatTe Fair of Texas, to be held at Dallas, has 
tendered its services to the Government as a food training 
camp, to assist the nation in its efforts to increase pro- 
duction and reduce waste. 

* * * 


A REPORT in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald shows 
that city to have contributed 19,795 men to the service of 
the Government. Of these only seven more were white 
than colored, and only seventeen alien enemies of military 
age were registered in the city. 


* * * 


THE GLENS Fats (N. Y.) Post-Star publishes in each 
issue a portrait of a young man from among those from 
that community who have joined the colors. Accompany- 
ing the picture is a brief sketch of the young man, show- 
ing his identity with the community and his position in 
the army. Successive issues of the paper will therefore 
provide a sort of gallery of patriots. 

* * 2 


THE AGRICULTURAL Department of the South Haven 
(Mich.) high school has rented ten acres of land near 
that city and will sow it with ‘‘Red Rock’’ wheat, a 
pedigreed grain developed by the State college agricul- 
tural experiment station. Prof. H. V. Kittle, instructor 
in agriculture in the high school, is working with County 
Agent Farrand in promoting better farming methods 
thruout the county. This is an example of the possibil- 
ities of development thru the high schools in codperation 
with the county agents. Van Buren County, in which 
South Haven is situated, has a farm federation much 
of whose work is under the direction of Agent Farrand. 
Also local crop improvement clubs are being formed thru- 
out the State to codperate with the college in demonstra- 
tion work, especially in the development of pedigreed 
seeds. Tho Van Buren County isJargely a fruit growing 
section the movement in it is to induce farmers to grow 
enough wheat for their own use and as far as possible 
the grain to feed their stock. 
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Most of us who think we remember early American 
history recall perfectly that the Hudson River was 
discovered by a Dutch sailor named Hendrick Hudson. 
All of which is rather interesting and might be impor- 
tant if true. But a fellow named Verrazzano found 
the stream some years before Hendrick was born, and 
Hendrick’s name was plain Henry, and he was an 
Englishman. Aside from these few little things we 
were perfectly right in our guess about the Hudson. 
But he is called Hendrick in Washington Irving’s 
breezy annals, and he sailed a Dutch ship. He was not 
looking for Albany when he sailed up the river. In 
fact he had something in mind much larger than 
Albany. He had read the romantic accounts of some 
of his brother navigators and had decided that at 
this point the land could not be very wide. Here was 
this big stream filled with salt water, for the tides flow 
up the Hudson for quite a distance, so what could be 
more natural than to guess that by sailing up this 
channel for a certain distance a person would find the 
Pacific Ocean? So up the stream he went in his ship, 
the Half Moon. 

Hudson missed the Pacific by around 3,000 miles, but 
his coming had a decided influence on the future his- 
tory of New York. He was sailing under a Dutch com- 
mission, so his explorations resulted in the founding of 
Dutch settlements. Along with the Dutch came a large 
number of Walloons, or French protestants. The new 
world was a refuge for all sorts of persecuted sects, and 
the Walloons fled from the gentle attentions of the 
Spanish Inquisition just as the catholics of Maryland 
fled from the too personal interest of their English 
protestant neighbors. 

New Amsterdam was founded on the lower end of 
Manhattan Island and became a flourishing trading 
post. Trading with the Indians for furs was probably 
the greatest industry. It seems a bit odd to a person 
who walks around lower Manhattan in these days to 
think that the great business of the place at one time 
was trading war paint and beads and hatchets to naked 
savages for skunk and beaver and fox pelts. Furs are 
still to be seen in these parts muffling Milady’s throat 
of a blistering August day, but the visitor doesn’t 
notice any likely cover where he’d expect to find a 
possum or a ’coon. In fact New York has given up 
trapping the general run of wild animals and gives 
most of its time to shearing lambs and catching suckers. 
Feminine New York keeps alive the traditions of the 
old days; for besides wearing the furs she also finds 
a personal use for the beads and the war paint, and if 
you see her of an afternoon on the bathing beaches you 
have to admit that the airy red savage hasn’t got much 
on her in the way of conventional clothing. 

As time went on and the fur trade throve the Dutch 
merchants found that the red hunters did not come to 
New Amsterdam in as large numbers as they would 
have liked. The town was not centrally located, and 
perhaps the vernal and pure-minded sons of the forest 
shrank from exposing themselves to the temptations of 
the cabarets and the Follies of the metropolis. So it 
seemed wise to take firewater and gunpowder and the 
other blessings of civilization nearer to their wigwams. 
Among the solid merchants of New Amsterdam was 
Kilaen van Renssalaer. He had a good eye for trade, 
so he and some others founded a trading post up near 
the head of navigation of the Hudson and called it 
Fort Orange. 

Holding colonies in those days was a ticklish busi- 
ness. Just about the time some king or other got one 
to drawing well the plague might put it out or the 
native Americans hold a war dance and shoot it up or, 
even worse, some gay freebooter owing allegiance to 
some other king might come along and take the thing 
over, body and breeches. Holland lost her colonies in 
1664 to the English, and New Amsterdam became New 
York, while Fort Orange became Albany. But the 
Dutch beginnings are still apparent in the city of 
Albany. For instance, in the telephone book there is 
more than a page of names beginning with ,‘‘Van.’’ 
Van Rensselaer, Van Dyke, Schuyler and Knicker- 
bocker are a few of the famous Dutch names to be 
found in this book. Some of the breeziest pages of 
American literature have to do with this early Dutch 
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life. Washington Irving made Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crane and the latter’s old horse Gunpowder 
immortal in American letters, and he has associated the 
homely, hearty Dutch life with the region along the 
Hudson and in the Catskills until thousands of people 
think of the State of New York as the Dutch province 
that Irving wrote about instead of thinking of it as 
the Empire State. 


Introduce a Fine Type of Architecture 


The Dutch farmers introduced the beginnings of one 
of the finest types of American domestic architecture. 
The Dutch colonial house comes near to being the 
greatest contribution America has made to architecture. 
The great fireplaces, the Dutch doors made in two parts 
so that in summer the upper half could be opened 
without letting the chickens in, the dressers with their 
wealth of copper and pewter, the sanded floors, the 
great featherbeds between which the Dutch farmers 
slept, the bake ovens and the waffle tongs with which 
the loaves of bread were taken out, the high backed 
settles, the rural feasts with huge platters of roasted 
meats and mountains of vegetables and tankards of 
home brewed ale, all these things are parts of the 
wholesome rural legends that Irving has preserved ‘for 
us in his tales of early New York. 

While looking thru a history of Albany I came 
across a Dutch lullaby or nursery song. It is probable 
that a good many readers of the Realm are no more 
familiar with the Dutch language than I am. But it 
is a rather pretty little country song when it is trans- 
lated. Here it is: 

Trip a troup a tronjes, 

De varkens in de boonjes, 

De koejen in de klaver, 

De paarden in de haver, 

De kalven in de lang gras, 

De eenden in de water plas, 

Zo groot mijn klein poppetje was. 

The first line is a nonsense introduction something 
after the manner of Hey diddle diddle. The rest of it 
is to the general effect that the pigs in the beans, the 
cows in the clover, the horses in the oats, the calves in 
the long grass and the ducks in the water are none 
of them so happy as the small person to whom the song 
is being sung. 

The Dutch were shrewd traders, but in one respect 
at least they were behind modern merchants. They did 
not know how to make their shops look attractive. Show 
windows were unknown, and the interior of the shops 
had few or no displays. Store room was literally a 
room to store things. Bales and boxes stood around, 
making it hard for customers to get in or out of the 
shop. There was none of the enticement of modern 
show cases. A customer went to buy some certain 
things determined upon beforehand, and apparently 
the merchants never counted on selling anything that 
was not asked for. In some respects they were the 
direct business ancestors of certain lumber retailers 
who have endured to the present time. 


Prominent Among Eastern Markets 


After being a great fur trading point Albany became 
noted for other things, political for example. But at one 
time in its history it was one of the greatest lumber 
markets in the world. That was in the days when the 
eastern forests were yielding tremendous quantities of 
lumber. As the cutting of lumber worked westward 
Albany lost its primacy as a market of forest products, 
but it still is prominent among eastern markets. Not 
so long ago it had a great water trade. Some of the 
big yards in Brooklyn and in other cities in Long Island 
and along the coast of the mainland were not connected 
with the rest of the world by means of railroads. They 
expected all their stock to come by water. Albany was 
a deep water port, thanks to the Hudson, so schooners 
and barges were loaded at the Albany wharves for 
these coast yards. Recently practically all these yards 
have secured railroad connections, and the shipping 
trade has languished accordingly. 

Down along the river front is a big lumber district. 
All the yards have wharves where good sized boats 
find plenty of water to float in. These yards still have 
a certain amount of cargo trade, and they were estab- 
lished in the days when this trade was very important 
and so were located on the water front by necessity. 
There is a little street car line operating down here. 
Apparently it is an independent corporation, and so 
far as I was able to learn runs but a single car. The 
motive power is a tranquil old horse that trudges along 
dragging the little car at the rate of two or three miles 
an hour. I didn’t see any passengers riding in it, but 
the motorman-conductor looked receptive to business. 
Probably he takes in numerous nickels in the course 
of a day. The lumbermen say the little car has become 
a real institution in the city’s lumber district. 

Albany is a terminal of the Erie Canal, one of the 
great projects of the early history of our country. At 
the period when the bulk of freight had to be carried 
by boat the country was not so rich nor so populous 
as it has since become; so the proposed canal to connect 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River was an enor- 
mous undertaking. It would be hard to calculate the 
great effect it had on the western development of the 
country, taking ‘‘western’’ to mean what the people 
of those days meant by it. The frontier of the country 
then had not yet been extended to the Pacific coast, 
and the middle West was a pretty wild and unclaimed 
sort of place where the safety of a man’s scalp de- 
pended largely on his handiness with approved fighting 
tools. The canal opened up territory that before had 
been accessible only to pack horses or perhaps in a few 
places to wagons. It was the making of a good many 
cities, and it contributed a great deal to the economic 


strength of the North that proved the decisive factor 
in the Civil War. That it is not so important now 
detracts in no manner from the great part it played in 
extending commerce and civilization westward. 

The canal is still used for shipments of goods of 
various kinds, but I am told that no new canal boats 
have been built for some years. So there is not a great 
amount of shipping available for the renewal of the 
canal traffic that some people have been predicting as 
one result of the apparently hopeless car shortage. I: 
is easier to build freight cars than canal boats, an‘ 
there is a more certain continued need for them. How- 
ever, this does not mean that there may not be ai 
important revival of canal shipments. This country is 
so large and the transportation problem is so seriou: 
that no means of getting goods shipped can be over 
looked. 

When I was going down to the office and yard of the 
Crannell Lumber Co. I crossed the canal and witnessed 
one very satisfactory use being made of it that the pro- 
moters did not especially plan on. The day was hot. 
And hot weather in Albany is something to commani 
the respect and admiration of the infernal brimstone 
artist himself. Thirty or forty yards down the canal 
a score of boys were tempering this heat by taking a 
dip in the still deep water. I found the sight more in- 
teresting apparently than did an old maid person just 
ahead of me, for she stared long and earnestly the other 
way; probably looking for a canal boat to come washing 
down under the bridges with President Garfield driving 
the horse on the towline. 

The Crannell yard lies alongside the canal and also 
fronts on the river. It has its own docks and has 
handled a world of lumber both incoming and outgoing 
by’ boat. W.-H. Crannell, the young fellow I found in 
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the office, said the shipment of lumber by the canal had 
about stopped and that they had gotten in no stock that 
way for about three years. 


Prefer Rail Above Cargo Shipments 

‘*We carry all kinds of lumber,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and 
it comes from all parts of the country. We could get it 
by canal if we wanted to, I suppose, but cargo lumber 
is no cheaper than any other kind. It comes assorte: 
lengths and sizes, or used to when we bought it, and it’s 
no cheaper than any other kind. So we have preferred 
to get rail shipments. They come quicker, at least when 
the mills can get the cars, and they are made up 0° 
exactly the sizes and lengths we want. We’ve gotte 
lumber from the South and from Maine thru the canal. 
We’d have it reloaded at New York on to canal boat», 
have it tugged up the river, brought thru the canal: loc! 
and unloaded in our own slip. 

‘‘Fifteen years ago we used nothing but white pin 
Now we use every kind of lumber that comes to America’ 
markets. In addition to the regular retailing busines 
we have been selling a little stuff to the Government ar 
some to small dealers in New York and New Englan 
towns. We shipped stock for considerable distance: 
and this part of our trade has helped out with our regu 
lar business. Trade was good up to the first of July her 
in Albany. Since then we have had to rely more 0 
out-of-town shipments. Not long ago I made a sale fo: 
an odd purpose. The sale consisted of a full carloa: 
of lumber to be made into wooden drill guns.’’ 

No doubt the kaiser would be much amused at th: 
idea of wooden guns in America, He may be less amuse 
when the boys who get their preliminary training with 
these imitation weapons get over into France with the 
real article. While we are used to the idea of huge 
armies by this time and we know that the number o/ 
weapons to be made of a carload of lumber would be 
comparatively microscopic, still it gives us a minute’s 
pause to think of a car of lumber being used in this 
way. Three years ago an order like that would have got- 
ten front page space all over the country, and the pro- 
fessional pacifists would have howled long and loud at 
the idea of good building material being made into mili- 
tary gear with which to seduce the nation. 

Building in Albany séems to have slacked off since the 
first of July. The city is not one of those boom towns 
that are burning up with construction one year and half 
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emptied of population the next. It isn’t prudent to be 
ooncral in describing a city as large as this. If I were 
to say it is not a manufacturing point an army of manu- 
facturers would rise up to give me the lie. But as nearly 
as I ean make out from one or two hasty visits it is more 
notable as the seat of government of the Empire State 
oud as a residence city than for anything else. Of course 
ary eity with more than 100,000 people builds some 
houses even in a slack year. Lumber is moving and will 
continue to move. But the local lumbermen seem to 
think they could take care of more than they have with- 
out straining their yard machinery over much. 

I was told much the same story in the office of 
Ramsdill & Co. by H. L. Bradley, the manager. This 
is a medium sized planing mill that makes interior 
trim and does no retailing. 


Not Worrying About the Future 


‘‘Bverybody works in this plant,’’ Mr. Bradley 
said with a laugh as he brushed some festoons of saw- 
dust off his overalls. ‘‘This is a hard season for the 
boss. I have to do a lot more work than I used to, 
and at the same time we are getting less trade. That 
may be a temporary condition. I hope we can spread 
ourselves a little to this wall; but the future is a guess 
and I’m a poor guesser. There seem to be houses 
enough just now. This doesn’t mean that anything in 
particular has happened to Albany. We’re just as pros- 
perous a city as we ever were. They say a few skilled 
mechanics have left for munitions centers, but that 
wouldn’t make any appreciable difference in the build- 
ing. But in every city that has a slow and regular 
growth due more to people moving in to live rather 
than to industrial expansion there are times when the 
building of residences rather catches up, and then 
building slacks off for a while. It’ll start again be- 
fore long. 

‘Albany used to be a great wholesaling center for 
other merchandise as well as for lumber. The lumber 
markets have moved South and West, so not so much 
wood is distributed frem here as it used to be. But 
any city located as Albany is, with such excellent 
railroad connections, is bound to be a wholesaling and 
jobbing market for all the ordinary supplies that péo- 
ple have to have to keep fed and clothed and amused. 
We are not worrying about the future.’’ 

None of is worrying about the future commerce of 
this country if we are allowed to look ahead far enough. 
But the trouble with these large comprehensive views 
is that they are looking at the future of commerce in 
general instead of looking at the future of our own 
personal part in it. Every American soldier can look 
forward to the ultimate triumph of the United States 
and our allies, but in the meantime he isn’t sure but 
that he’ll get in front of a machine gun or a gas cloud 
or a Busy Bertha and come out of the season in the 
second division. We all know that sooner or later our 
energy and our natural resources will repair the wast- 
ages of war in so far-as they can be repaired, and 
that Uncle Sam will take his rightful position among 
the great commercial and industrial nations. But in 
the meantime we are somewhat anxious to hang on to 
our own little niche and if possible to enlarge it a 
little, 

This business of teaching a person to swim by push- 
ing him off the wharf has certain features that recom- 
mend it as a method. It brings the lazy man and the 
timid man to the point of actually doing something. But 
on the whole it isn’t to be commended. A good deal 
of energy is wasted, and the method does not appeal 
personally to the pupil. He doesn’t find it pleasant to 
take. This period of war has operated on a good many 
business men in our country like an ungentle shove off 
the wharf. Business is uneven, like the bottom of the 
sea. The untrained observer goes into a town and sees 
commerce going on briskly, and he can not tell that 
any one dealer is more shrewd or prosperous than an- 
other. He is looking at the level top of the commer- 
cial pond. But if he could drain the water off he’d 
find that in places it had been much deeper than in 
others. He’d find some men operating their businesses 
it nearly 100 percent efficiency and others at 25 per- 
‘ent. All of them are getting by. But comes a period 
of low water and some of them stick out high and dry. 
{ see I’m getting my metaphors badly mixed, but 
maybe you get the idea. A period when business is 
unusual is a poor time in which to remedy lax and lazy 
methods. But if they have not been remedied in 
times of plenty they will have to be remedied in times 
of scarcity. 

The Albany dealers are calm in the face of a tem- 
porary laxity of business, for they are experienced in 
such things and know just what to do. Experience is 
a great thing, especially if it has been gained in an 
intelligent way. The big, successful corporations keep 
going steadily even when they are changing executives 
or are reorganizing the whole office and producing ma- 
chinery. They have exact records to which the new 
executives can turn for guidance. The amount of turn- 
over, the en and net profits, the character and pecu- 
liarities of the trade, the influence of seasons, of poli- 
ties, of weather are all noted in records that are easy 
to understand and that mean something. Planning for 
the future is not rigidly hedged by what has been done 
in the past, but the executives have the benefit of care- 
ful analyses of the past to guide them in planning for 
the future. 


Exact Records and Analyses of Business 


‘This is the exact time when the slipshod executive 
will wish vainly for exact records and analyses of his 
business. Especially will he wish for the analytical 
habit of mind to help him gage his market. The leaks 
that went “ey, unnoticed in times of plenty will be 
serious now. ery small things may make for or 
against a prosperous business. But how can a man 
detect these leaks if he makes no more careful analysis 
of his business than to take an inventory at the end 
of the year, find out how much he has sold, add up all 
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the expenses he can think of and subtract them from 
the gross profits as shown by the inventory? This 
is better than no method at all, but it’s pretty coarse 
work upon which to base the direction of business. 

In the first place such a reckoning as this usually 
does not contain items enough. The owner does not 
include an adequate salary for himself, a rental on the 
ground occupied if he owns it nor an interest charge 
upon working capital. These things, of course, do not 
represent a fixed charge that must be met, such as taxes 
or wages to the employees. It may seem immaterial 
what they are called. But it is more than bookkeep- 
ers’ hair splitting. Unless a man takes these things 
into account he can not tell whether or not he is really 
making a success of his business. If he does take 
them into account and find that he is not making a 
profit over and above reasonable charges he will be 
spurred up to an analysis of his business to see just 
where the trouble is. ; 

A man who is carrying on a lumber business could if 
he wished get a salaried position. He could loan out his 
capital secured in such a way as to make his risk prac- 
tically nothing. If he can not make more than this in his 
business he is falling down on the job. For in business 
he carries a very real and imminent risk of loss. To com- 
pensate him for carrying this risk he should have profits 
over and above salary and interests. Salary pays for 
personal work. Interest pays for the work of capital. 
Profits pay for the carrying the risk of business. 

With these preliminaries arranged it is possible for a 
man to begin finding out just where he stands. If he 
is not making as much as he should he might begin can- 
vassing the business to find the weak spots. Maybe it 
is being overstocked. I have been in yards that carried 
enough drop siding to care for the sales for two years 
without further buying. This means that there is a 
large amount of capital unprofitably invested. If a man 
has $6 doing the work that $1 would do he is wasting 
the products of his capital in somewhat the same ratio 
that he would be wasting labor if he had six men doing 
the work that one man could do. This matter of keeping 
stocked up is a ticklish one, but it is a problem that the 
manager must be prepared to solve. A good many of the 
men who decided to let their stocks run down last winter 
made a serious mistake. But most of them were gam- 
bling on the market instead of training their stocks 


down to a proper fighting weight. The man who by 
studying the wholesale market and transportation and the 
needs of his customers can turn his stock six times a 
year instead of twice can. charge a narrower margin of 
profit and still make more money in the course of a year. 

Maybe the leak is in yard labor. It frequently hap- 
pens thru no fault of the yard men that the yard labor 
is inefficiently managed. The owner has never made a 
systematic study of the kest and easiest ways of getting 
work done. Comes a rush, and extra labor must be hired. 
Lumber may have to be handled an unnecessary number 
of times, or the sheds may be arranged inconveniently, 
or the handling tackle may be obsolete and labor-wasting. 
It is true that the manager of a lumber yard can not be 
as ruthless in changing his equipment as can the man- 
ager of a steel mill or an automobile factory. His vol- 
ume of business is not great enough nor is the difference 
as to the operating cost of his equipment large enough 
to justify his tearing out his sheds or scrapping his 
delivery equipment every time a slight improvement is 
worked out. But he must keep his eye on these things 
and be ready to make changes as soon as they will 
justify themselves. 


The Value of Perpetual Inventory 


It ought to be possible for a lumberman to have a 
fairly accurate idea of the standing of his business at any 
time. It is somewhat amusing to see the innocent efforts 
that business men make to fool themselves. Thus we 
have pre-inventory sales to force the stock down before 
the annual chalking up occurs. We see merchants order- 
ing their stock to come soon after the inventory in order 
to make the showing of the year’s sales as large as pos- 
sible. Now it isn’t possible to force the stock down to 
exactly the same mark each year, so the annual inventory 
doesn’t tell so much after all. Why not keep a perpet- 
ual inventory which will show just where the yard is 
standing each day? Large concerns have daily state- 
ments of an elaborate character made out showing the 
amount of profit made the day before, the amount of 
stock left, the condition of the firm’s finances and so on. 
This is a little elaborate for the small yard, but the fact 
remains that a good many line-yard concerns require just 
such a daily statement from each of their branch man- 
agers. A perpetual inventory can be kept without a 
great amount of labor, once it is installed, and it is a 
satisfaction in a number of ways. 

It may be that collections are costing too much. A 
few yards apparently are solving the problem of collec- 
tions by making them nearly automatic. The great 
majority of retailers have not done this. Many of them 
think it is impossible. Perhaps it is for them. Local 
conditions and the willingness of other merchants to 
codperate make a difference. But it is worth the while 
of a retailer who has difficulty with collections to 
investigate the system of cash discounts used by the 
retailers of Iowa City, Iowa. They might also inves- 
tigate the system of interest-bearing notes used by 
Thompson Yards (Ine.), of Minneapolis. The losses 
from tardy collections and bad accounts are discourag- 
ing things that do not help business man or customer. 
A little forethought and the use of the right methods 
have reduced them in a good many communities and 
ought to reduce them in every community where they 
are applied with tact and intelligence. 

Or maybe after all the yard is not covering all the 
territory it ought to cover. Sometimes it can be made 
to reach over a wider radius, but more often its failure 
lies in lack of intensive cultivation. A good many 
wholesaling concerns can calculate quite accurately the 
amount of goods they should sell in a year in a given 
territory. This is more easily done in the case of shoes 
than in the case of lumber, for a house lasts much 
longer than a pair of shoes. By knowing the number 
of people in a community a shoe man can make a rather 
accurate guess as to how many pairs of shoes will be 
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of your implements now. 


be still higher next year. 


and tell you just how to build it. 


Phone 18 





Is Your Binder and Mower 
Out'in the Field? 


Blue sky is very covering, but it will allow your machinery to depre- 
ciate by rusting and rotting at the rate of 20% annually. That 
means that that binder and mower that you have reposing in the 
open field and you paid $275.00 for will be rusted (not worn) out in 


It is one of Lomoco’s services to help you take care of your implements, 
and if you will call at our yard we will show you a cut of this implement shed 





One of 
LOMOCO SERVICE is to 
help you harvest your 
next year’s crop 


Lomoco Implement Shed 


16x40 will cost you 


$145.00 











It means that if you have $750.00 invested in farm machinery and you leave them out in the 
open you lose $150.00 from rust and rot every year. 

You are going to plant a big acreage of wheat and oats this fall and next spring and you will get 
a big price for what you raise. But are you going to spend all the profit from next year’s crop buy- 
ing new machinery to take care of it? When you are ready to harvest next year will you be com- 
pelled to pay $30.00 or $40.00 for repairs that you have let rust out this fall and winter? 

If you make the profit you should make from next year’s crop you should prepare to take care 


An Implement Shed 40ft. wide 8ft. high in the rear and 12ft. high in front. 


Framed with No. 1 framing, boxed with No. 1 boxing, covered with extra 
*A* Red Cedar Shingles will only cost you all complete $145.00. Not 
quite the amount of the depreciation on your machinery that is left out in 
the open in one year and the implement shed will last for twenty years. 

If you will inquire of your implement dealer you will find that machinery 
of all kinds has advanced almost one-third in price and they will most likely 





Implement Shed 


40x16 feet 
$145.00 











Logan-Moore Lumber Company 
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_A RETAILER’S ADVERTISEMENT THAT COMPELS ATTENTION 
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sold in a year. Of course experience and close watch 
of the community and the number of building permits 
issued each year will give a retailer a fair idea of the 
number of buildings put up each year in his com- 
munity. This will be far from exact, but it will give 
him some notion of the basis he ought to work on in 
determining whether or not he is getting his share. 

After knowing this a retailer can make an estimate 
of the number and kind of buildings that could be put 
up with profit by his customers. In doing this he 
must be sensible and remember that his estimate is 
of use only in giving himself an insight into building 
needs and that it will be valuable only as it is accurate. 
He must not let his desires fool his judgment into mak- 
ing the estimate too high. A trip thru the country 
every little while with notes made on cards for the 
purpose will show him what percentage of the neigh- 
boring farmers are getting along with incomplete build- 
ing equipment. This will give him a tip not only as 
to what things to advertise in the local papers but also 
what farmers to approach personally or by letter. This 
is a whole field in itself and one in which the Realm 
believes thoroly. 


Advertising His Business 


Some time ago I noticed an analysis that had been 
made of the advertising done by the merchants of a 
city of 20,000 people. The lumbermen spent on an 
average of one and three-fourths percent of their gross 
receipts in advertising. Their first choice of medium 
was novelties and their second was newspapers. Novel- 
ties are all right. They have come to be something 
of a tradition in lumber advertising. They serve to 
keep the yard in the minds of possible customers. But 
it seems to me that advertising to be effective must do 
more than that. It must make a reasonable appeal to 
the judgment of people about to build. A letter setting 
forth in a courteous way a definite and plausible plan 
ought to appeal more strongly to a man with money 
enough to build a house or barn than would calendars 
and paper knives without end. An indication that the 
retailer has prepared himself to be of service in the 
matter of helping plan a building or that he can sug- 
gest a reasonable and businesslike way of financing it 
marks him as the fellow to tie to in an emergency. 

Some recent experience that I have had with men 
who hold responsible positions in the business world 
has shown me that even they frequently do not take the 
time or the pains thoroly to understand a letter or a 
conversation. 
proposition with as much pains and clearness as I was 
capable of to a leader in the business world. It was a 
matter in which he was vitally interested. But when 
I came to talk to him about it a week later I found he 
had some ideas about my statement that I had been at 
particular pains to deny in my letter. This indicates 
two things: First, that in writing advertising, whether 
it is newspaper displays or circular or personal letters, 
a man ought to be absolutely sure that his readers can 
not mistake his meaning. Second, that in dealing with 
his customers he will need all his intelligence and atten- 
tion to get in mind exactly what they are trying to 
tell him. Describing the way he wants a building 
planned is a hard task for nearly everybody. The lum- 
berman who is at extra pains to get his meaning instead 
of brushing aside his explanation and telling him he 
wants some other kind of plan is the lumberman he 
will swear by. 





LABORATORY ESTABLISHES LUMBERING SECTION 


Manison, Wis., Sept. 17:—For the purpose of extending 
its service to lumber manufacturers of the country more 
than it has ever done before the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory has established a department to be 
known as the section of lumbering. Henry J. Hegel, for- 
merly with the General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been engaged as director of this new department and 
will bring all his training to the important work of help- 
ing the lumber manufacturers to solve the many commer- 
cial problems that arise in their work. 

In the winter of 1915-16 Mr. Hegel spent several months 
at the laboratory studying lumber distribution, the study 
being made by the Forest Service in codperation with the 
Department of Commerce. In this connection an intensive 
study was made of all the factors influencing the wholesale 
and retail distributing costs and profits, and the relation 
between the various elements of costs and profits entering 
into the final retail price paid by the ultimate consumer. 

Prior to that winter in Madison, Mr. Hegel had been 
associated with the Great Southern Lumber Co. of Boga- 
lusa, La., where he was actively engaged in the direction 
of the manufacturing problems of this operation. He is 
a graduate of Yale university. 

Several other changes in the personnel of the Forest 
Products Laboratory staff have been made necessary this 
year due to the draft made on it by commercial organiza- 
tions the country over. In all about fifteen new men have 
been appointed to take the places of those who have re- 
signed and to care for normal expansion. 

One of the more recent appointments is that of Dr. S. A. 
Mahood, who takes the place in the section of chemistry 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. A. W. Schorger, 
who is now with the Burgess laboratories in this city. Dr. 
Mahood is a graduate of the University of Nebraska and 
received his Ph.D. from Cornell. 

Armin Elmendorf, of the college of mechanics and en- 
gineering of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed to a place in the timber testing laboratory. Since 
his graduation from the local university he has spent three 
years in independent investigations on a number of tech- 
nical problems, 

Another appointment is that of Sydney D. Wells, for- 
merly of the pulp and paper section of the laboratory. 
He resigned a year ago to become assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chesapeake Pulp & Paper Co., West Point, Va., 
but has decided to return to his old position. Mr. Wells 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston and has had considerable experience in 
pulp and paper work. 


Not long ago I explained by letter a’ 


A CHAT WITH THE LIVE DEALER 


With the dawn of the European turmoil, the wheels of 
commerce slackened. The call to arms threatened to 
strangle industry. 

The prophets in every city and hamlet of America were 
heard and the pages of the newspapers thrown open for 
their opinions. Thru the trenchant pens of these gentle- 
men we learned of the starvation to come, the bankrupt- 
cies to follow and the inevitable upheaval of the business 
world. 

Today, France and England are manufacturing more 
merchandise than ever before in their history. They suf- 
fered changed conditions, readjusted themselves and then 
acted. 

War has not injured the growth of trade in general. 
That it has checked the development of certain wuneces- 
sary or menacing industries goes without saying. It has 


only changed conditions without swerving capital from its 
advantageous channels. Most people have mistaken these 
changed conditions for ‘‘dull times.’’ 


The progressive dealer has a more prominent backbone 
than a wishbone. He was not slow to see that as the 
French and English recovered from their shock so have 
we regained our former prosperity. 


The hustler on catching a glimpse of the tail feathers 
of an opportunity chases it, gets a strangle-hold and makes 
it disgorge cash. If conditions change, he changes by 
going up a rung instead of setting the ladder aside for 
another day. 


We should keep before us the lesson taught by the 
French and English. When things were altered they wer: 
met with new or modified method.—From ‘‘ Doubling 
Your Winter Profits,’’ issued by Morgan Sash & Door 
Co. 
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House Plan No. 109 Presents Neat Cottage Estimated to Cost, Without Plumbing, $2100 
—Suggestions for Improvements or Changes 





This week we have a design of a very nifty little cot- 
tage which should make a distinct hit with our readers, 
and will probably prove one of the most popular of the 
hundred-odd plans that have thus far been, published 
in this series. It achieves great results in the furnishing 
of a home at a very modest cost, estimated by the archi- 
tect at about $2,100, which however does not include the 
plumbing. 


The house stands upon a square foundation 21x26 feet. 
It has two chambers on the second floor, each supplied 
with a generous closet and a door opening out to a front 
balcony; and there is also another very attractive baleony 
in the rear with a door opening from the little hall at the 
head of the stairway. 


The first floor plan is simplified by doing away with 
the dining room, making the living room somewhat 
larger, so that a dining room table may stand in it in 
the corner by the stairway and leave a generous portion 
of the room for usual living room purposes. There is also 
a good size front porch which is screened and which 
opens from the living room thru French doors. The 
back porch is also sereened; and in looking at it one 
has a feeling of regret that it were not a trifle larger. 
It would make such an attractive morning breakfast 
room for the summer time. It, of course, could be 
extended 2 feet to the back and to the side and this 
slight extension could probably be provided for by an 
overhang qn the foundation; this would, however, require 
an extension jog in the edge of the roof at the eaves 
and gables, which would mar somewhat the exterior lines 
of the house. Another way of accomplishing this pur- 
pose would be to make the house 2 feet deeper from front 
to rear, giving this additional space to the kitchen and 
to the screened rear porch. With this enlargement in 
the size of the kitchen two feet could be taken off from 
that narrow portion of it opening out on the porch in 
order to widen the porch correspondingly, and the break- 
fast room of practical. size will have been accomplished. 
Then by doing away with one of the wall cases which 
flank the way to the rear door the refrigerator could be 
placed in an inside corner with provisions for icing it 
from the porch outside. Extra case room could be sup- 
plied by enlarging the other case or providing another 
ease on the other side-wall of the kitchen at the end of 
the range. There would be space here for one which 
would be very convenient for the storage of the shining 
aluminums and kitchen utensils in which the modern 
housewife delights, and still leave space in the corner 
for the hot water tank. 

With such a rearrangement of the plan, the roof if 
carried up at the same slant would provide a 2-foot 
enlargement of the two chambers on the second floor and 
this would in turn throw the chimney into the corner of 
the bedroom instead of in the corner of the bathroom, 
where this additional space would be acceptable. Or 
the rafters could, if desired, be carried up at a slightly 
flatter pitch, as they have a somewhat generous steepness 
in the original design. 

The man of the house’ would doubtless find that this 
enlargement of the kitchen would result in his being 


S 
+ 


requested to eat certain family meals there rather thai 
in the living room. A gate-leg dining table of libera! 
size could be secured which would go thru an ordinary 
doorway with its side leaves dropped and would thus 
be available for use in either the living room or kitche: 
or upon the rear porch. It would serve the needs of two 
or three in the kitchen with only one leaf extended, ani 
in the dining room, with its size enlarged by adding 
extension leaves in the middle (and if some enterprising 
manufacturer has not provided a gate-leg table with 
an extension feature the need could be supplied at once) 
it would answer ‘‘company’’ requirements, and it could be 
promptly relegated to the kitchen if dancing or other 
social requirements made this desirable. Also a shallow 
sideboard could be provided in the rear wall of the living 
room without encroaching unduly either upon the stair 
way or upon the living room space. 

These, of course, are suggestions that will increase 
somewhat the cost of the house and any intelligent car 
penter can easily add them to the original plan without 
requiring redrawing. 

The basement is excavated the full size of the founda- 
tion, which extends under the rear porch but not under 
the screened front porch. It provides space for an 
ample Jaundry and also cellar space in addition to the 
coal bin and heater room. 

The idea of using a single large room for both living 
and dining purposes is one which is gradually growing 
in favor and a number of larger houses of the most 
modern type in the so-called ‘‘craftsman’’ style have 
been designed in this way. If this particular feature of 
this house is accep- 
table the plan will 
be found to offer 
extremely good 
value for the cost 
of construction in- 
volved. 
































The working 
drawings are com- 
plete in three large 
sheets, showing 
three floor plans, 
four elevations, de- 
tails for the fire- 
place and the nsual 
architectural sec - 
tions. Working 
blueprints will be 
supplied for $1.59 
together with 
standard specifica- 
tion form and bill 
of materials. Elee- 
trotypes of the 
three cuts here 
shown, which fit the 
general standard of 
newspaper columns, 
will be supplied 
For $2, 
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I have been patiently waiting for an article on a good 
yractical cost system that could be used in a wholesale 
ard and as I find that the majority of systems outlined 
y the different magazines are practical only when used 


‘na retail yard, I decided to explain the following system 








hat has really proved its merit with us. 

At the end of each day, week or month we know exactly 
ow much money we have made, not only an aggregate 
et profit, but how much we have made on each particular 
der we have filled, and this same system shows us very 
plainly which of our purchases are the best, which grades 
»roduce the highest profit and at the same time keeps an 
‘ndexed file showing exactly who are our customers for 
ach particular grade and thickness, so that when we want 
‘9 move a certain lot of any one grade we can write to 
r call on the people who use that grade and not waste 
‘ime or patience with customers who use some other grade. 

We take an inventory every three months, and the fact 
‘hat our inventory has agreed with our books in every 
case shows that we are on the right track. The first step, 
ind the only complicated one, is to arrange a card indexed 
inventory, as explained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by Maleolm Miller (AMERICAN LUMBERMAN April 28, 
1917, p. 30). It is then necessary to arrive at the actual 
cost, in the pile, of each of the different items carried. 
This ean be done by extending the amounts of the dif- 
ferent items at the present market price, and by the com- 
parison of this result and your lumber account decide 
as to how much you will have to add to or subtract from 
these estimated cost figures to make your yard inventory 
the exact equal of the lumber account, allowing for a 
1 percent difference either way. Of course the number 
of feet, kind of lumber, grade, thickness, location of pile, 
dryness and this actual cost price are placed on each sepa- 
rate pile and card. 

For example a card would read: 

8/9 20,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn dry 3 months—pile No. 
24—alley 6—$40. 

This $40 to us would mean the actual buying price plus 
freight to our yard plus unloading and sorting, plus the 
piling charges; in other words, $40 is the cost in our piles 
at Port Huron. 

Now one extra card is made out, a balance card, divided 
in two parts; one part for cars figuring out below our 
actual cost on stock already in the yard, and one part for 
stock figuring above this cost. It will be found that unless 
you are buying on a very changeable market, or have made 
some extra poor buys, the good and bad side of this 
card will just about balance at the end of each month. 

On the receipt of a car extend each item at your indexed 
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Fig. 2—Balance card. Standard index card 5x8 inches. 








System for a Wholesale Lumber Business 


[By Richards Jarden, Manager Whiting Lumber Co., Port Huron, Mich.] 


price; deduct this result from your total invoice plus 
freight, plus handling and inspection charges, or vice 
versa. Add each item to the amount showing on its 
respective card and place your balance or shortage in 
dollars and cents, if any, on your balance card. For 
example, you buy a car of 19,594 feet of 1x12 No. 3 and 
better at $34 f. 0. b. a point taking a 20 cent rate to 
your mill. 


SME UNO BOs © clean en oss Chie veces eee cecineeeees $666.20 
Freight, 47,000 pounds at 20 cents................. 94.00 
BOREAS PIE, UIOREINE so. wc cctsecctescccces 19.59 

NE CORE kc ive eee eels eee eeds cede $779.79 


The car develops the following grades that are indexed 
at the prices placed after them: 


DORE SO CHORE bok as scae c's eeacweess $40 $ .56 
2BGG 2E NG 2 GRONRINS oc ciccicccice pee! 50 78.30 
Pe errr eee 45 120.51 
pi a ee ee 2) a ee eres 37 484.33 
ER AEP CE 6 ons la cio e ewes e bees 32 67.84 
Ce DER CE INO? MMDEE 5 ois eal 8 odie, w gies exe aralee 29 3.65 
Total cost according to indexed price........... $755.19 

ge ee are $779.79 

Cost based on indexed figures......... 755.19 

PUMAOUOD CTONIG 6k s hic de ceeeseicces $ 24.60 


Balance to be held until the end of month and absorbed 
in grades developing in this car or counterbalanced by a 
ear that figures out with a balance to the good. If, at the 
end of the month, your balance card does not balance you 
can see at a glance which grades are to blame and by look- 
ing up your stock of those grades, raise or reduce their 
price per thousand so that you can absorb the difference 
in your inventory. 

At the end of each day the lumber sold from your dif- 
ferent piles is deducted from that pile and the purchased 
lumber added to the pile. Mr. Miller’s inventory system 
explains all this. The name of the customer is placed 
on the card opposite the number of feet and grade he has 
bought. 

The cost figures from your different cards are placed 
before the number of feet on a copy of your invoice and 
extended so that each invoice will show the cost and selling 
price of each item sold. If you have a planing mill, it will 
be allowed so much per thousand for each different kind 
of work it does, and the planing mill credit and freight 
charges will also be placed on the copy of invoice. 

I am not going on with the subject of bookkeeping, as I 
suppose practically any system that takes care of over- 
head, interest ete., could be worked in connection with the 
system outlined above. 

The forms used with the system (in addition to the 
inventory card system al- 
G ready described by Malcolm 
Miller) are illustrated here- 
with and will be briefly de- 
SALES scribed. 
aaa Card Number One 


At the top we have 


CUSTOMER REMARKS 


printed ‘‘Rough’’ and 
5 : ‘“Dressed’’ so that either 
$00 one ean be scratched out, 


and the correct definition 
of the lumber left. The first 








line on this card shows that on May 7 we had 25,000 feet. 
On May 9 car No. 10672, containing 10,000 feet, arrived 
in the yard'under order No. 7460 billed to us by John Doe. 
This 10,000 feet was added to the 25,000 feet, leaving a 
total on May 9 of 35,000 feet. On June 1 we sold the 
John Adams Lumber Co. 15,000 feet at $52, our order 
No. 7510, ticket No. 743. The lumber was D4S&T&G. 
This 15,000 feet was deducted from the 35,000 feet, leav- 
ing a total of 20,000 feet on June 1; and so on with the 
other purchases and sales. 

It must be understood, however, that not all of these 
purchases were bought at the same price. Possibly one 
car was bought at $38, another at $40 and another at $42. 
The $40 cost that I have shown on this card merely rep- 
resents the card index cost as explained in my former 
letter, and the balance to the good or bad was naturally 
carried forward to the balance ecard. 


Card Number Two, Balance Card 


I do not feel that there is much explaining to do on this 
balance card. The first line shows that John Doe shipped 
us car No. 10672 containing 1x6 No. 1 barn on July 1, 
and after we had extended the different items that devel- 
oped in this car we found that it amounted to $40.15 more 
than the total invoice, plus the freight, plus the handling 
charges. The other side of this card shows that on July 2 
the Carter Lumber Co. shipped us car No. 933 containing 
1xi0 No. 2, and after it. was extended at the index price 
of the different items developing in the ear it shows 
that we were $20.25 short. In other words, our prices 
on the 10-inch lumber that developed in this ear would 
have to be raised unless a car came in with an excess bal- 
ance to overcome this shortage. The particular thing to 
remember in this balance ecard is that it does not have to 
be balanced at any specified time. Just as soon as it is 
noticed that you have a large balance to either the good 
or the bad, that good or bad balance should be imme- 
diately absorbed in the inventory; but as long as the bal- 
ances remain about equal it is satisfactory to carry them 
until the end of the month. 


Figure No. Three, Mill Order 


This is nothing more than a mill order giving our mill 
foreman the working instructions on the car showing the 
order number and date, and designating the man who 
inspected the car. Each one of these tickets should be 
numbered so that there will be no doubt of your planing 
mill getting credit for every piece of work that it does. 
The reverse side of this card shows the number of men, 
and the number of hours these men worked on that par- 
ticular order, the rate the men get per hour, the total 
amount of the wages, and the number of the machine, 
and, of course, the number of hours the machine worked 
on the job and its rate per hour. You will note’that the 
men’s time figured to $9.50, making a total of $14.25. 
Now we have a regular list showing the prices that we 
allow our planing mill for the different kinds of work 
that it does. In this case we allowed the planing mill 
$1 a thousand for working this car. There was 22,000 
feet in it and therefore the wholesaler was charged with 
the $22 for planing mill work, and the planing mill was 
credited with $22 for the work it did on the order. This 
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Preserve this INVOICE; you will need it to check up your monthly stotement 
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Fig. 4—Office copy of machine invoice form, 


with private cost figuring extended. 


Working 
size about 6@8 inches 
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Fig. 8—Work order form, 58 tnehes gross, less about 1 
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Fig. 83d—Reverse side of work order form 
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shows that the planing mill made a profit of $7.75 on the 
work of that particular car of lumber. 

We feel that by allowing each department to make a 
profit of its own we get very much better results and 
can better keep track of the work done in that depart- 
ment during the month. 

Form No. 4, Invoice 

This is merely an ordinary invoice showing the date, 
order number, the person to whom we sold the lumber, 
the point to which it was delivered, the car number, and 
the road to which we gave the ear, the number of feet, 
the selling price of each particular grade, the total in- 
voice to our customer, the weight of the car extended at 
the rate and deducted from the total: invoice, leaving as 
a result the exact amount in dollars and cents that the 
customer is to pay us for the car, in this case $964.50. 
The left hand side of this invoice or copy of invoice for 
our regular invoice is made out from this yellow slip, 
and shows before each item the card indexed price per 
thousand of that item and the total cost extended at 
that price, which in this case amounts to $719. To this 
is added the $22 millwork charge that we must credit 
our mill, making a total to us of $741. After looking 
up our time tickets for our wholesale yard we find that 
one inspector and two men worked on this order for six 
hours, a total handling charge of $4.80. This is also 
added to the cost, making a total cost of $745.80 on the 
ear; therefore, by deducting this $745.80 from our 
$964.50 we find that we have made $218.70 on this par- 
ticular ear. Of course, at the end of the month the total 
of these profits will merely represent our gross profit, 
and from it we must deduct the customary office salaries, 
interest on investment etc. "I hope my explanation will 
be found understandable, and that some of your readers 
will be sufficiently interested to give the system a trial. 


SILOS’ VALUE IS INCREASINGLY APPRECIATED 


Recent estimate places the number of silos in use in the 
United States at 400,000, their capacity being given as 
about 31,000,000 tons, or an average of 78 tons per 
silo, these figures having been compiled by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates thru reporters in the bureau’s respec- 
tive localities. The bureau advises, however, that no 
census of silos has been undertaken and its compilation 
is, as stated, an estimate. According to these findings, 
about 6 percent of the farms of the United States are 
equipped with silos, the largest percentage in the dairy 
sections of the North and East. 

Thruout the country the number of silos in use is in- 
creasing rapidly. What may be interpreted as in the na- 
ture of a census shows that Ohio had 11,380 silos in 1903, 
in 1914 13,068 and about 19,632 in 1915 and last year 
25,631. Indiana is credited with having had 20,306 
silos in March, 1915, and 25,631 in 1916. What is offered 
as a ‘‘reasonable belief’’ is that silos are increasing in 





this country at the rate of 10 percent ‘‘or more’’ an- 


nually. ; 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates has published in its 
crop report, by authority of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the following tentative estimate of the number 
of silos and their capacities in important States: 


Average Total 
No. of capacity, capacity, 

STATE silos _ tons tons 
oS a Co. Ge ee ei a 55,000 75 4,125,009 
Pennsylvania ..........e0.8 24,000 65 1,560,000 
|e EE ee 25,000 67 1,675,000 
ES ie S56 ss SS e oes 0S 27,000 70 1,890,000 
2s 4 gtk. 6) ws S18 DNS So 8 30.000 79 2,370,000 
ree ee 70 2,310,000 
SEEMEIA, .°Ss 1s 0.0.6,59 6.04 5-0 2 DOOD 87 4,785,000 
PR. |. i cissonscereees 15,000 95 1,425,000 
eo ee 16,000 105 1,680,000 
DUEL swcelescvseucsecoece 13,000 90 1,170,000 
IN Fas Wiracoiain's 0.9 id's 2 96 11,000 106 1,166,000 
eer 10,000 80 800,000 
New England............... 35,000 67 345,000 
a eer 55,000 77 4,235,000 
United States........... 404,000 78 31,536,000 


The figures offered are, of course, subject to later 
modification. 


A REVIEW OF THE SOUTHERN PINE SITUATION 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., has sent a letter to 
all his salesmen giving his views on the southern pine 
market situation as follows: 


I have been watching with considerable interest the 
present trend of supply and demand. On the whole the 
situation is encouraging, from the following facts, to wit: 

First, the situation now existent and which has been 
existing for some time on the Pacific coast in the fir 
industry shows that practically 50 percent of the mills 
on the west Coast, in Washington and Oregon, have been 
shut down by reason of I. W. W. disturbances, resulting 
in practically 50 percent production in that territory for 
the last six weeks. At the same time shipments have kept 
up practically normal, resulting in marvelous reduction 
of stocks. : , 

Second, sales for the last thirteen_weeks, as disclosed by 
the barometer reports of both the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, have been 
in excess of production. 

Third, I find that in the last three months stocks of 
lumber in the South have been reduced 292,610,000 feet, of 
which 245,000,000 feet occurred dyring the last two months, 
and 125,000,000 feet during the last month, Never before 
have I noticed such a reduction in stocks in such a short 
period of time, and I have been watching the situation 
carefully for the last twenty years. This situation has 
resulted in stocks at the mills being badly broken, and 
consequently those who have not secured their stock for 
the fall and winter trade will find themselves in difficulty 
when endeavoring to secure the sizes they want. 

Fourth, as late as Sept. 13, according to my information, 
the Inland Empire people advanced their prices on Idaho 
pine $2 a thousand and the northern hemlock manufac- 
turers advanced their prices $2 a thousand on their low 
grades, showing a strengthening of the market situation 
in that territory. 

My information is that there will be a great shortage 
of logs produced in the North this winter, owing to diffi- 
culties of securing labor. . 

Fifth, in the South, present operations are experiencing 
a shortage of labor and by reason of that fact the average 
production in months has been around 80 percent to 85 
percent of normal. With the draft which is now going 
into operation, taking a number of men out of the mills, 





we may reasonably expect a still greater reduction in out-. 


put of lumber in the next few months. _ 





Sixth, it is true that building permits in the cities of 
the United States have fallen off 50 percent as compared 
to twelve months ago. It is also true, with high prices of 
farm products and industrial activity, due to speeding 
up of munitions operations, that we may expect increased 
industrial and farm demand for lumber. The city demand 
for lumber will increase as rents increase with other com- 
modities. There is evidence that this is occurring at the 
present time. 

Country demand has been rather quiet because of un- 
settled conditions in the grain market. The farmers have 
been holding back, awaiting the decision of the adminis- 
tration as to whether or not they will get the $2 minimum 
for wheat suaranteed to them, or otherwise. This may 
have a tendency to delay fall country demand and seems 
to be having that effect; but the demand will only be 
delayed temporarily. 

Seventh, my information from well posted retail lumber- 
men is to the effect that we may expect a normal business, 
compared with a year ago, in the country territory. City 
building is being retarded at the present time on account 
of high prices demanded by labor and its scarcity, and 
the high prices of material other than lumber. With the 
completion of the cantonments, which is in sight. we may 
expect a large amount of labor turned loose. The result 
of this will be a surplus of labor and the prices labor is 
seeking will be brought to a lower level, which will en- 
courage building operations. 


On the whole, the situation looks most encouraging. 


NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS IN SIXTH ANNUAL 


Bristot, Conn., Sept. 18.—The sixth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
of Southern New England was held at Lake Compounce, 
Bristol, today. About fifty people were present, including 


members and guests from Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. 


A very excellent sheep bake was served at 1 p. m. at 
the hotel overlooking spacious Lake Compounce. After 
dinner the guests had a very enjoyable time reviewing 
the gardens, boat sailing ete. 

The meeting of the association was ealled at 2 p. m. 
in the hall of the hotel, President C. M. Ely, of Man- 
chester, presiding. Thirty-two members were present. 

The minutes of the meeting held Aug. 30, 1917, were 
read and approved. E. T. Ely, of Westfield, Mass., was 
elected a member of the association. The treasurer’s 
report for year ended Sept. 1, 1917, showing a balance of 
$448.17, was read by the treasurer and accepted. 


The following officers were elected: President, C. M. 
Ely, of Manchester, Conn.; vice president, George L. 
Ingalls, of Norwich, Conn.; secretary and treasurer, 
Theodore L. Bristol, of Ansonia, Conn.; directors. for 
three years, I. F. Ferry, of Bethel, Conn., and W. E. 
Demond, North Adams, Mass. 


Upon motion, it was voted that the conference com- 
mittee consist of the president, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and H. N. Girard, of Lafayette, 
R. I.; C. A. Tillinghast, of Danielson, Conn., and G. L. 
Ingalls, of Norwich, Conn. 


The previous conference committee reported that it 
was unable to agree with the purchasing agent of the 
New York. New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. on 
cross ties in particular, as the association asked $1.25 
for Class A ties, 90 cents for Class B ties, and 75 cents 
for Class C ties, whereas the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. thought that it ought to pay 
only 95 cents for Class A ties, 75 cents for Class B ties, 
and 50 cents for Class C ties. The consensus seemed to 
be that members of the association could not produce 
ties at the prices suggested by the railroad company, and 
that the only thing to do was for each individual member 
to decide for himself what kind of material he could put 
his product into to be the most profitable, which ap- 
parently would not be cross ties until a time when con- 
ditions changed so that the manufacture of these would 
be worth while. 

It was proposed to incorporate the association in 
such a manner that it could act as sales agent for its 
members or stockholders. After considerable discussion 
it was voted to lay this matter on the table for further 
consideration, with the suggestion that the members 
think the matter over carefully so as to be able to talk 
intelligently upon the proposition when it would be called 
from the table at the next meeting. 

A motion was made that the secretary and treasurer be 
paid $50 a year for his services but, as the secretary and 
treasurer refused to accept, the motion was not carried, 
a rising vote of thanks being given him instead. 

It was decided to continue for another year the ad- 
vertising bureau, by means of which information of 
various kinds was given, also quantities and prices of 
material each member reported for sale every three 
months. 

President Ely reported that he did not join the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, as suggested, because of his ina- 
bility to be present. : 

The meeting then adjourned. 


ALEXANDRIA LUMBERMEN ARE OPTIMISTIC 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 18—While the regular 
monthly meeting of the Alexandria District Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, held here today, was not largely at- 
tended, those present expressed satisfaction with present 
market conditions and were optimistic over the outlook 
for southern yellow pine. Stocks at practically all the 
mills were reported to be much lower than normal and 
while yard and shed stocks are moving but slowly, with 
few orders on file, the Government demand for Nos. 2 
and 3 grades has been so large that stocks of these items 
were reported to be exceedingly scarce, many of the 
mills reporting not more than one car on hand. Tim- 
ber cutting is easy to secure, a number of those present 
reporting that they had been compelled to turn down 
some very tempting orders. Reports indicated that the 
Government will need an immense amount of additional 
lumber for cantonments and various other buildings 
and that many additional ship schedules will be required. 
While the domestic demand other than Government re- 
quirements is small just now none of the -lumbermen 
present expressed any fear as to the future, all expect- 
ing an ample demand soon. 








LONG EMBARGOED CARS ARE RELEASED 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 18.—After months of effort 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has succeeded in getting permis- 
sion from the British Government to send forward the 
fifty-seven cars of lumber that have been held at At- 
lantiec ports ever since March of last year under the 
British order in council which made it necessary to get 
licenses for admission of the shipments into the United 
Kingdom. As such licenses were not forthcoming, the 
shipments were virtually embargoed and have been held 
ever since, accumulating charges. The lifting of the 
embargo was obtained at a conference which Mr. Dick- 
son had with Mr. Guthrie, the British minister of ship- 
ping, in New York last Tuesday, and this conference 
was the result of negotiations carried on for some time. 
At the conference the minister gave promise that licenses 
would be forthcoming and that the lumber in question 
would be loaded either on Government vessels or the 
British authorities would reserve space otherwise, having 
commandeered 85 percent of all of the tonnage under 
the British flag. The matter has been pending for many 
months, and Mr. Dickson had been in frequent communi 
cation not only with Frank Tiffany, foreign representa 
tive of the association, but also with the United States 
authorities at Washington, whom he sought to interest in 
the matter and bring such influences to bear as would 
result in the releasing of the cars. At first he received 
only discouragement, but he persevered, and gradually 
felt he was making headway. Much of the credit for the 
outcome is also due to Gustave A. Farber, London repre- 
sentative of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., 
who as early as last June wrote that he thought the de 
sired permission might be obtained if documents showed 
conclusively that the stocks in question, all of them 
hardwoods, were shipped on orders prior to the time the 
order in council went into effect, March 25, 1916. This 
was done and Mr. Guthrie received instructions in New 
York to arrange to have the stock: go forward. It is 
estimated that each of the fifty-seven cars contains an 
average of 17,000 feet of lumber, so that the total quan 
tity released for shipment to the United Kingdom is not 
less than 969,000 feet. 

The action taken will greatly relieve the members of 
the association, who have found the shipments a heavy 
load to carry. It had been intimated that other ship- 
ments might be authorized, but the latest information 
does not encourage this belief, altho from other direc 
tions comes the report that the construction of docks at 
Brest, the French harbor and naval station, will call for 
many millions of feet of lumber. 





LAUNCH A NEW TYPE OF VESSEL 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—Lumbermen and shipping 
men here are awaiting with interest the trials and sailing 
of the motor ship Edith Nute, which was launched recently 
at Rockland, Me., and which is fitting out there, as it is 
the only wooden, Diesel engine, cargo boat ever launched 
in this country and as it presents problems the solution of 
which may have an important bearing on Government and 
private wooden ship construction in the future. 

No stranger type of power driven, cargo carrying vessel 
has ever been constructed. It is an innovation and an 
experiment. Its owner, the Atlantic Maritime Co., of 
Boston, designed it along its own unique ideas and has 
absolute confidence in it. There are some skeptics among 
the shipping men of New England who have seen it. The 
test will be its maiden trip, when it takes a cargo to Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


Strange indeed is its appearance, peculiarly suggestive 
at once of the steamship and of the sailing vessel, for it 
has a clipper bow, but no bowsprit; a schooner sheer; 
a large house just forward of amidships surmounted by 
a pilot house; two pole masts with derricks, and high 
bulwarks forward and aft that are cut away amidships 
as in the design of most modern steel freighters. It is 
built in design much after the manner of the famous 
Gloucester fishermen, with an easy entrance and a long 
run. 


The ship is equipped with two Diesel engines of the 
Nurenberg design, each developing 250 horsepower. It 
has a steaming radius of nearly 20,000 miles; that is, it 
could go almost round the world without refuelling. It is 
equipped to carry about 40,000 gallons of crude oil. Aft 
of the forward deck house, which extends 45 feet aft of 
the knightheads, it has four tanks with a capacity of 5500 
gallons each. These are decked over, the deck house and 
bridge being above them. In the after deck house, which 
extends 35 feet forward of the taffrail, are two tanks with 
a capacity 5000 gallons each. Other fuel tanks are located 
below, well forward. : 

The vessel has a gross tonnage of 970 and a carrying 
capacity of 1300 tons. Its dimensions are: Length over 
all, 218 feet; keel, 175 feet; beam, 37 feet; depth of hold, 
16% feet. The wood used in its construction is as fol- 
lows: Frame, mixed wood, spruce and maple; planking, 
Washington fir; longleaf yellow pine for ceiling; interior 
finishing of houses, matched boards; Maine oak for rudder 
post and other parts of bottom requiring great strength. 
In the framing, maple was used for the flooring and 
spruce for the tops. 

One of the distinctive features of the construction is the 
use of wood preservative for the hull, the Atlantic Mari- 
time Co.’s officials believing strongly in the use of such 
not only for bottoms but for sails and hawsers as well. 
The entire planking was given a coating with the brush of 
earbolineum, an anthracite oil product which operates to 
destroy the starchy matter and thus to prevent rotting. 

An official of the company stated it would have been im- 
possible to have a vessel of this type built on the © ost 
Coast, because shipwrights could not be obtaine:! 
expert enough in the trade to fashion the gracetu, 
cester fisherman type bow, with its narrow entranc 
long run and at the same time give it the necess: 
strength. 

The ship was built by I. L, Snow & Co. 
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COAST PLANT IS 


CASCADE Locks, OreE., Sept. 17.—A number of changes 
and improvements are being made by the Wind River 
Lumber Co. at its plant here. This concern was recently 
purchased by interests similar to those owning the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., sixteen miles be- 
jow here on the Columbia River, and the present officers 
of the company are Dr. G. W. Earle, Hermansyville, Mich., 
president; Charles G. Briggs, vice president; E. B. 
tiazen, treasurer and general manager and E. R. Blair, 
seeretary. The last three named reside in Portland and 
are officers of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., of which 
Mr. Hazen is also manager. He is likewise manager of 
ihe Douglas Fir Lumber Co. with offices in the Henry 


IMPROVED TO INCREASE CAPACITY 


Building, Portland, which handles the output of both 
mills and besides does a general wholesale business in 
Pacific coast forest products. Mr. Hazen’s brother, Ben 
Hazen, is sales manager of the company. 

At the plant here the principal improvement being 
made is in the method of handling the lumber. Three 
more sorting platforms each 360 feet long are being built, 
making four all together, with a combined length of 1440 
feet. From these sorting tables every size, length, grade 
and kind of lumber will be sorted and piled into units of 
2000 feet each with stickers between the different courses. 
These units will be picked up by the Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger system of overhead lumber carrying and trans- 








1, Sawmill Plant of Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore. 2. 
8. Air Cooled Burner at Wind River Plant. 


VIEWS OF WIND RIVER LUMBER CO.’S PLANT AT CASCADE LOCKS, ORE. 








Dressed Lumber Sheds of Wind River Company. 


ported to the yard and piled. This monorail system has 
been in use at the plant but is now being greatly ex- 
tended and a 40-foot crane transfer is being added. 

The planing mill is being remodeled and three more 
woodworking machines are being added. A sorting table 
is being placed back of the machines with a gang trim- 
mer in it so as to trim both ends of each piece accurately 
and neatly. Mr. Hazen believes that the improved ap- 
pearance of the packages of ceiling, flooring, siding ete. 
will be worth the extra effort and expense. Two Grand 
Rapids dry kilns are being added, thus doubling the dry 
kiln equipment. An Evans stacker and unstacker are 
also being installed. There will be a sorting platform 
for the kiln dry rough lumber so as to sort it after it 
comes out of the kiln; then when this lumber goes to the 
planers it is accurately graded before it is planed. 

A horizontal resaw is being installed in the sawmill, as 
well as a 4-inch edger, and the power plant is being in- 
creased by the addition of a 150-horsepower engine. It 
is expected the output will be raised from 12,000 at 
present to 17,000 feet an hour. 

A new air-cooled burner was recently completed and 
the conveyor to it is so arranged that slabs and mill wood 
are pulled out and put into chutes and loaded directly 
into railroad cars for shipment or stored on a platform 
alongside of the conveyor. The air cooled burner was 
built by the Air Cooled Burner Co., Chehalis, Wash. 

The Wind River Lumber Co.’s timber and logging 
operations are across the Columbia River from Caseade 
Locks on the Washington side. Here a new 45-ton Bald 
win locomotive and ten logging cars have been added to 
the logging railway equipment and a new Willamette 
donkey has been placed in the woods. A gasoline tow- 
boat was bought and named the Elsie F., after Mrs. 
Stuart Earle, a bride of a few weeks, who with her hus- 
band, who is a son of President Earle of the company, 


was spending her honeymoon recently at Cascade 
Locks. Mrs. Earle formerly was Miss Elsie E. Prescott, 


daughter of Loren L. Prescott, vice president of the 
Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., well known manufac- 
turer of sawmill machinery. 

The operations of the Wind River Lumber Co. at Cas- 
sade Locks are under the supervision of E. E. Ellsworth, 
who was with the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. for some 
years and is one of the best known mill superintendents 
in Oregon. The woods operations are looked after by 
J. W. Taylor, and Frank Morrill is the mill superin- 
tendent. Mr. Morrill is also an experienced millman, 
having been with different mill concerns in Oregon for 
the last dozen years. 





SEES GREATER THINGS FOR LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 18.—Julius Seidel, president of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., who was reélected first vice 
president of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has returned to St. Louis enthusiastic over the 
recent annual convention in Chicago and with the predic- 
tion that important results to the lumber industry will 
follow the work of the representative retailers who gath- 
ered there. Before returning home Mr. Seidel attended 
the annual meeting in New York of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, of which he was Snark of the 
Universe. 

Discussing the retailers’ convention, Mr. Seidel said 
to the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The convention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association marked a new era in the history of the industry. 
‘here codperative effort in the lumber business first saw the 
light of day. The appointment of a committee to meet with 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
iion was the first time in the history of association work 
where retailers were broad enough to realize the value of join- 
ing with the manufacturer. I feel that it was the most 
momentous move that has been developed for years. The 
ineeting in Chicago on Oct. 9, which will be attended by the 
various trade extension committees, the officers of the State 
ctail associations and directors of the National association, 
who will confer with the manufacturers, should result in 
lisciplined effort for real lumber development. 

The meeting was especially fine because the inclemency of 
‘he weather kept all of the delegates assembled, and that 
‘nade for better acquaintanceship. The South Shore Country 
“lub was an ideal place to hold a convention, and the ar- 
rangements and entertainment there were all that could 
have been desired, 


eeeeing the annual meeting of Hoo-Hoo, Mr. Seidel 
sud: 


Never have IT attended a meeting where we were given such 

royal welcome as was extended us by the New York 
embers of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. There was 
i continued effort to extend to the delegates and their ladies 
"very comfort as well as to give them a continual round of 
cntertainment. While the delegation was not so large as 
had been expected six months ago, owing to disturbed war 
conditions, still we accomplished in a constructive, busi- 
iess-like way more than we had almost hoped for. This was 
because those who attended gave their best efforts and 
thoughts to the further development of the order. The work 
that has been outlined was along progressive thought. 

One of the important matters decided upon was a meet- 
'ng of the Supreme Nine in St. Louis in October. The St. 
Louis members of the order intend to celebrate the election 
of L. M. Tully as Scrivenoter by an entertainment when the 
Supreme Nine meets here. It is now intended to have an 
immense concatenation at this time, and other features 
Will be arranged to make the welcome to the Supreme Nine 
a heartfelt and pleasant one in every way. St. Louis has 
‘pproximately 250 Hoo-Hoo in good standing, with a great 
gota kittens waiting at the outer door eager to get in. 

The election of W. A. Priddie as Snark was a foregone con- 
clusion because a sentiment had been worked up for him 
long before. His qualifications made him an ideal man for 
the place, and he enters on his duties with the kind feelings 
‘nd well wishes of all the rank and file. W. 8. Smith,, of 
Johnston City, Tenn., the new Arcanoper, has done some most 
Paes ithe ga work thru his individual efforts in his neck of 
‘he woods. Mark Lyon, of Mobile, the Gurdon, is known to 


be a very active worker in the interest of the order, and his 
election was well deserved. R. W. Neighbor, of San 
Francisco, Junior Hoo-Hoo, came fortified with the strong 
endorsement of the people of California and can be relied 
upon, therefore, to make a most creditable showing. W. B. 
Abbott, of Denver, Custocatian, has done much to revive 
Hoo-Hoo in Colorado and took such an active part in the 
discussions on the floor that his election on the Supreme 
Nine was assured, 

Charles J. Kammer, of New York, who was advanced to 
the position of Senior Hoo-Hoo, has been an ardent worker 
and Hoo-Hoo in New York City is on the highest plane. He 
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has introduced into the ranks leaders in the industry and 
has developed sentiment by arranging such events as bowling 
parties, where the ladies take part ete. L. M. Tully, St. 
Louis member, has well earned his advancement by reason 
of his activities all thru the year, and more especially for 
the wonderful work he did on the annual Hoo-Hoo day. Mr. 
Tully is a man of force and one that can command the best 
support from the boys in St. Louis. L. J. Pomeroy, of Chi- 
cago, one of the new members, was advanced to the position 
of Jabberwock because he has developed Hoo-Hoo in Chi- 
cago and has made it a live organization. His heart is in 
the work, and inasmuch as the next annual will be held in 
Chicago we feel that his Chicago crowd will develop that 
territory as it never has been developed before. L. R. Fifer, 
of Seattle, Wash., has been on the Supreme Nine before and 
now is in a position to continue his good work in his new 
field—the northwest territory. 

New men strong in new friends will make for 
tories and a greater Hoo-Hoo than ever before. 


BABY GRAND OF GUM GIVES SATISFACTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 17—A baby grand made en- 
tirely of red gum veneers is on exhibition in the windows 
of the O. K. Houck Piano Co. here. It was manufactured 
by the Brambach Piano Co. at the suggestion of D. C. 
Harmon, of the local firm, who is a great booster of red 
gum. He not only induced the company to manufacture 
the piano from red gum but prevailed upon manufac 
turers of the latter to supply the necessary veneers for 
the purpose. 

Mark P. Campbell, president of the Brambach Piano 
Co., came to Memphis when this and another instrument 
of the same kind arrived in this city. And while here he 
told John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, that he was so impressed 
with the beauty and finish of these two instruments that 
he intended to manufacture at least 100 more of them. 
He is quite enthusiastic over red gum veneers for piano 
manufacture and since leaving Memphis has written the 
following letter to Secretary Pritchard: 

I regret very much that I did not again have the pleasure 
of seeing you before leaving Memphis. I wanted very much 
to go over with you the great possibilities of your gum lumber. 
I think, however, that the baby grand now on exhibition in 
your city, made entirely of gum lumber, tells the story more 
completely than any combination of English words could 
possibly do. 

It might, however, help some puzzled manufacturer who 
uses quantities of lumber for me to say that I can not see any 
possible reason why gum veneers can not be used as effec 
tively as any other form of veneering, provided proper care is 
taken in the preparation of the wood. That, however, is true 
of all woods used in any form whatsoever. 

As for the finish of gum, I am sure that your association 
by reason of its extensive research is in position to recom 
mend proper materials and the application of them to produce 
durable finish. 

It is my intention further to experiment with your thicker 
lumber and I will be very glad to report the results to you. 

This small grand being the first grand ever made of gum, 
I am sure that your local newspapers will want to give it 
proper publicity. I can not imagine anything more important 


new vic- 





to the community than to have properly heralded the splendid 
value of your gum forests. 
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PROTEST AGAINST PASSAGE OF 8-HOUR-DAY BILL 


Chances for Such Legislation Believed Small—South- 
ern Lumbermen See Upset of Established Institutions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Senators and repre- 
sentatives are daily receiving numbers of protests 
against the passage of the bill introduced by Senator 
Poindexter of Washington, providing for the establish- 
ment of an 8-hour work day in the lumber industry. 
It is obvious that Senator Poindexter introduced his 
bill before he had fully advised himself as to the real 
attitude of lumbermen of the Pacific coast toward the 
8-hour day. 

The present discouraging situation in the shipyards 
of the Pacifie coast, where men in different trades are 
walking out because lumber from ‘‘ten-hour mills’’ is 
being used is a startling answer to the Poindexter bill. 

Whatever may be said about the merits of the 8-hour 
day and the desirability of having all working people 
return to their homes at the expiration of eight hours 
of work, every observer of the labor situation is fully 
aware that this is not the kind of an 8-hour day that 
organized labor wants at any turn of the road, with 
the possible exception of the Federal Government 
service. 

The fact that the Government found it necessary to 
suspend the operation of the 8-hour day law immediately 
after the country entered the war is taken by students 
of the situation as certain proof that certainly in war 
times a straight 8-hour day is wholly impracticable. 

There has not been a moment since the first agitation 
for an 8-hour day in the lumber industry on the Pacific 
coast that lumbermen in the South have considered it 
practicable. Some of the Pacific coast lumbermen have 
stated very frankly their conviction that such a re- 
adjustment could be made to advantage, provided it 
went all the way around. 

Organized labor has not been able to make much 
headway in the South largely because of the fact that 
the industrial leaders of that section never have taken 
kindly to agitators who seek to upset established condi- 
tions and institutions. The industry is built on a 10- 
hour day basis. Southern lumbermen who are writing 
to their senators and representatives are making this 
unmistakably clear. 

It is not generally believed that there is a probability 
the Poindexter bill or any similar legislation will pass 
thru Congress in the near future. To begin with, it is 
pointed out, it would be little less than silly to single 
out the lumber industry and enact legislation requiring 
employers in that industry to establish an 8-hour work 
day, with time-and-a-half or better for overtime. Emi- 
nent lawyers here do not think that such a law could 
be made to hold water. They differentiate the lumber 
industry, and every industry the constituent parts of 
which are located in single States, from the great rail- 
way systems which do an interstate business. 

So far as the labor situation in our shipyards is con- 
cerned, from President Wilson down, officials are 
greatly disturbed concerning the outcome, as well as 
the effect which it is likely to have in Russia, more 
especially, and in all allied countries. Tonight an- 
nouncement was made that the President contemplates 
sending a special labor mission to Russia to counteract 
the work of German propagandists and others who are 
seeking to convince the Russian people that America is 
not a true democracy or the workingmen here would not 
be fighting the Government. 

Yesterday a Federal employees’ union was organized 
with the sanction of the administration. On this oeca- 
sion Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, made a stirring speech to the assemblage, 
warning them that the power which labor has in its 
hands must not be abused or misapplied or the entire 
structure in time will fall. He used a forceful illus- 
tration by referring to the dream of world-dominion 
with which Germany’s military autocracy entered the 
present war, and pointed out how it has been shattered. 
The Prussian autocracy, he said, sought to wield its 
great power over the whole world. In consequence, it 
is now rapidly disintegrating and any hope of a real 
victory in the war must long ago have been abandoned 
even by Emperor William, 

If Mr. Gompers will get busy and apply this doctrine 
to the striking ship yard employees, who are engaged 
on work vitally important to the suecess of the United 
States and the Allies in the war, he will do the cause 
of democracy a great service. 

Mr. Gompers was appealed to today by President 
Wilson and by Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, to throw his influence into the balance and 
bring about a settlement of the labor troubles on the 
Coast. Meanwhile, Chairman Hurley has made arrange- 
ments for a personal visit to the Pacific coast, which 
he will undertake unless conditions change immediately. 





EXPECTED TO AGREE ON WAR REVENUE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The Senate and House 
conferees on the war revenue bill are expected to reach 
an agreement this week. If this hope is realized both 
houses may be expected to take up and dispose of the 
conference report early next week. Indications are that 
the Senate will win on many features of its proposed 
system of war profits taxes. House conferees admitted 
the ‘‘scientific system’’ in the Senate bill appeals to 
them now. with much more force than when first pro- 
posed. 


While some important changes will be made by the 


conferees, the bill is expected to embody when finally 
passed the essential features put in by the Senate. 

Postmaster General Burleson is making a last-ditch 
fight for his ‘‘zone system’’ of rates on second-class 
mail matter, including newspapers and periodicals. After 
the conference of Tuesday it was reported the Senate 
conferees had yielded to the extent of accepting the 
principal features of the McKellar amendment, which is 
a modification of the ‘‘zone system’’ as carried in the 
bill when it passed the House. This compromise would 
permit the present l-cent a pound rate to continue in 
effect within the first, second and third parcel post 
zones, and, accordingly, would not affect second-class 
postage rates within a radius of 300 miles from the point 
of publication. 

There have been underground murmurs that unless the 
““zone system’’ were adopted in some form there- would 
be no revenue bill. 


WEBB EXPORT BILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The Webb export bill 
is now under consideration in the Senate. It may be laid 
aside temporarily ‘for the $7,000,000,000 urgent defl- 
ciency bill, but is scheduled to become a law at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

This measure doubtless should haye been passed early 
in the war. Had this course been followéd American 
exporters would have been in a much stronger position 
today. It was held up in the Senate at all stages, the 
House having passed it three times. 








ASK VOTE ON PROPOSED RAILROAD 
LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17-—-The Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States announces that its constit- 
uent organizations have been asked to vote on proposed 
railroad legislation. This is the twenty-first referendum 
submitted by the national chamber. Interest is attached 
to it because. of the careful study which the national 
chamber’s_ railroad committee, of which Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago, is chairman, has made of the 
subject. 

Here are the new railroad laws recommended by the 
committee, on which business organizations are asked to 
vote: 

I. That provision be made for Federal regulation of the 
issuance of railroad securities. 

II. That Congress pass a general railroad incorporation 
law under which all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission may organize. 

III. That if Congress passes a railroad incorporation law, 
all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, both those now existing and 


those hereafter to be created, be required to organize under 
this law. 

IV. In view of the fact that conflict has arisen with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over intrastate rates, even tho such rates affect inter- 
state commerce, the committee recommends that the commis- 
sion be given authority by statute to regulate intrastate 
rates when those rates affect interstate commerce, 





TRADE COMMISSIONERS REACH EUROPE 
SAFELY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17—Word has been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
that Trade Commissioner Walker has reached Great. 
Britain and that Trade Commissioners Oxholm, Brown 
and Simmons are, respectively, in Christiana, Barcelona 
and Vladivostok. 


—_— 


USE OF APPLICATION FORMS EXPLAINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—The Bureau of Export 
Licenses requests that the following be made public 
thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Shippers in applying for license to ship rosin and turpen- 
tine to those countries named in the second part of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of Aug. 27 should use application form 
A2. It is not at present necessary in these instances to 
state the use to which the rosin is to be put. In applying 
for licenses to ship to those countries mentioned in the 
first part of this proclamation application form Al should 
be used. 


MONTHLY TRADE RETURNS SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON; D. C., Sept. 17.—The following report 
was transmitted by Consul General Skinner from Lon- 
don: 


Monthly trade returns recently published show that during 
July the imports of merchandise into the United Kingdom 
were valued at $438,872,796, as compared with $418,851,586 
for June, 1917. 

The total value of exports during July was $264,845,242, 
as against $243,713,074 in the previous month. The value 
of British goods exported was $242,515,385, as compared with 
$212,430,818 in June, and the value of foreign and colonial 
exports for the same period was $22,329,857, as against 
$31,282,256. 

The above return of imports during July, 1917, shows an 
increase of $65,454,362 as compared with the same month of 
1916, while the total exports have also increased by $993,452 
above the figures for the same month of the preceding year. 

So far as imports are concerned, July is therefore the record 
month of 1917, with the exception of January, during which 
period the import values were slightly larger. 

The particular articles of import which increased in value 
during July were corn, flour, meat and other foodstuffs, wool, 
textile materials, oil seeds and fats, hides and skins, paper- 
making materials, railway carriages, motor cars etc. 

Decrease took place in the imports of tobacco, iron ore, 
wood and timber, cotton, manufactures of iron and steel, 
chemicals, dyes and colors, leather and manufactures thereof, 
earthenware and glass. 

The articles of export in which the most notable increases 
took place were oil seeds and fats etc., wool, cotton, leather 
manufactures, wood and timber. 

Decreases in the export trade were noted principally in 
foodstuffs, tobacco, coal and coke, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, cutlery and hardware, electrical goods, wearing ap- 
parel, chemicals, paper, earthenware and glass. 

The total imports during the first seven months ended 
July 31, 1917, show an increase of $193,290,000 over those for 
the corresponding period of the year 1916. The aggregate 











value of imports for this period was $2,873,198,167, as com- 
pared with $2,679,899,837 in 1916. 

The total value of exports (including British, foreign and 
colonial) during the first seven months of the present year 
was $1,712,112,496, as compared with $1,703,990,181 during 
the same period of last year, thus showing an increase of 
$8,122,315. 

The above figures show that the state of trade is at present 
very satisfactory, but it must also be taken into consideration 
that in many cases wherein a large increase in value of im- 
ports or exports is shown this does not signify a correspond 
ing increase in quantities. On account of the present greatly 
enhanced value of certain classes of merchandise the value of 
exports may be considerably higher than during previous 
periods, whereas the quantities were actually less. 


CHAPLAIN FOR TENTH ENGINEERS APPOINTED 


WasuHInctTon, D. C., Sept. 17.—Chaplain Howard Y. 
Williams, national army, recently appointed with rank 
from Aug. 10, 1917, is assigned to the Tenth Engineers, 
and will proceed as soon as practicable to Camp Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C., and report to thi 
commanding officer of that regiment for duty. 








TERMS FOR IMPORT LICENSE RECOMMENDA. 
TIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17—The American consul 
general at London cables as follows: 


Controller of timber supplies announces that application 
for licenses to import from Canada and United States wil! 
be recommended on following terms: In any unrequisitioned 
space under deck of British or allied steamers and in neutral 
steamers if approved by interallied chartering executive. 
Timber must not displace foodstuffs or munitions. Shipment 
must be within three months of application. Importers must 
be bound to sell softwood at cost plus 10 percent, provided 
price so calculated does not exceed by one-third prices current 
during last week January, 1917. 


REPORTS SUCCESSFUL ARGENTINE 
OPERATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—Consul Wilbert L. Bon 
ney, at Rosario, Argentina, has submitted the following: 


The Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co., of London 
and Buenos Aires, reports another excellent year for its 
quebracho and other enterprises, located in the northern 
part of the Province of Santa Fe. This company is the 
largest exporter of quebracho extract in this district. The 
chairman of the board of directors at a recent annual mect 
ing in London stated that during the eleven years of opera- 
tion the company has paid an average of 11% percent per 
annum on the preference shares and 16% percent on the 
common shares, besides setting aside a reserve and deprecia 
tion fund of more than $9,000,000 (United States currency). 
Its quebracho extract factories are at Villa Guillermina, 
Villa Ana, La Gallereta and Tartagal. 








PROGRESS IN REGULATION OF OCEAN FREIGHT 
RATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Progress was said to 
day to have been made in the inter-allied and American 
negotiations looking to the regulation and control of 
ocean freight rates. It was indicated that the United 
States will have the largest voice in the rate-fixing, 
owing to its control of bunkerage exports ete. 

It was believed in an official quarter that the agree 
ment will affect only transatlantic rates, as it is to be a 
war measure, the main object of which will be to benefit 
the allied powers and America and the lessening of their 
financial burdens. 

To extend the rate-fixing to the Pacific, it was said, 
would be impracticable owing to the fact that Japan 
maintains the law of supply and demand ought to obtain 
there, and also because the Pacific is free from war 
risk, altho Japan keeps a torpedo boat destroyer flotilla 
in the south Pacific. 

It was said that the most difficult problem in connec- 
tion with the subject is the amount of reduction to be 
made in the rates. 


LOUISIANIAN IN CHARGE OF PINE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—F. L. Sanford, of 
Zona, La., is in charge of the Washington branch of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau this week. Mr. Sau- 
ford is a member of the special committee delegated to 
take up with the Federal Shipping Board the proposil 
of the yellow pine mills to furnish 150 more ship sched 
ules within the next fifteen or sixteen months at a 
slightly increased price. 


AR ARR 





NAME LIBRARY WAR FUND WEEK 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the ‘‘drive’’ for $1,000,000 in private con 
tributions for the construction of library buildings ani 
branch buildings in army camps and the installation of 
up-to-date libraries. This campaign is being manage: 
by the committee on camp libraries of the Americ:an 
Library Association, thru the ‘‘ Library War Council,’’ 
of which Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Nationa! 
City Bank, New York, is chairman. 

The week beginning Sept. 24 has been set aside #s 
‘Library War Fund Week.’’ It will be especially sct 
apart for the work of getting the $1,000,000. Pros 
pective contributors are promised that every dollar con- 
tributed will prove itself 100 percent efficient. 


BOND AND CERTIFICATE BILL PASSED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The $11,000,000,000 
bond and certificate bill, which passed both Senate ani 
House without a dissenting vote, is now in conference 
and is expected to become a law without much further 
delay. 

The fact that virtually all of the enormous appropria- 
tions and bond authorizations have passed both houses 
by practically unanimous votes is a fair indication of 
the unanimity of sentiment in Congress for the effective 
prosecution of the war. A few members have voiced 
objections to certain features in every instance, but 
when it came to a final vote the opposition was not there. 

There was as much debate in the House over the pro- 
posed appropriation of $2,000,000 for a large temporary 
office structure for the Navy and War departments as 
over the largest item in the bill. This was due to the 
fact that Congress long ago authorized the Washington 
Memorial Association to erect a memorial structure on 
the same site. Since the memorial can not be con- 
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structed now and the office structure is to be purely tem- 
porary to provide much needed space for war purposes, 
the objections were removed on argument. 

This building will require a lot of additional lumber. 
it furnishes just one more illustration of the part lumber 
is playing in the war. The building is to be constructed 
within ninety days. It will furnish something over 
1,000,000 square feet of additional office space. 





SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH LIBERTY LOAN 
COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—The committee on pub- 
lic information request that the following notice be 
given the widest possible publicity : 

In connection with the Liberty bond exhibit to be held in 
New York City on Oct. 1, all contractors, manufacturers and 
others who have-been interested in the cantonment construc- 
tion, or are supplying quartermaster’s stores or other manu- 
factured products for the Government, excepting ordnance 
supplies, are requested to communicate immediately with the 
publicity department, Liberty loan committee, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DETAILS OF LUMBER SHIPMENTS THRU 
EMERGENCY BUREAUS 

WaAsHINGTON, D..C., Sept. 19.—The following tabula- 
tion gives the details of shipments of lumber thru the 
several emergency bureaus codperating with the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense since the 
beginning of camp construction, including cars loaded 
up to the close of business Sept. 18: 

Reported Total 





Cars 7) Reported cars to 

ordered Sept.17 Sept. 18 date 
ATE? 535 200 0e 5558 arash > 1,594 1,517 9 1,526 
ERIN cis isicd cl ss ie pee 46) 1,790 1,786 7 1,793 
GME oo aateceus age sien 1,589 1,587 2 1,589 

PeterseGP ... ws ccwscucs 900 888 re 88 
SOR BDEONIO 6.3 06.6-5:00 0:00:59 1,605 1,605 i 1,605 
RRND os/.s'0, 5. 0:6 6% 338 1,755 1,744 11 1,755 
DELIA OOR. «x o.5 5:50 6:69 686 685 1 686 
TOMEI 5.6 -6,6 waves 5:04:54 1,568 1,463 3 1,465 

CRIICGING ccs sees 1,086 1,071 1,07 
DGS WOIBOS. 6 sip.cc sae - 1,312 1,213 2 1,215 
PROGRIOO 6 a.s's.6 6 S.0ic.0,5 568 1,306 1,306 1,306 
Reta MOMOGK vo. 5 60:8: 0:5 00058 1,250 1,115 * 1,115 
WHiGhtstOWN 2.0.06 0000's 1.915 1,907 7 1,914 
DIOR og shs. G54, .0,4.658;01 $.9°9:0. 450 385 885 as 385 
eer eee ee 1,925 1,921 3 1,924 
American Lake......... 1,374 1,374 ~~ 1,374 
CHARIOTG: oss 3:0 wow eee 530 520 . 13 533 
SPARCCHDUPE oo ccs 06a oe 455 446 10 456 
GRECAVING 5 6.0.3.0.6:0 0:5 9:08 97 97 ‘i 97 
BETTS eae eS 575 561 12 573 
CC 255 253 3 256 
PS rae eee 125 125 125 
eS 460 460 2 462 
se 425 421 5 426 
POrt WOM. ....668 2 ess 550 545 7 545 
PRGNISEONE) aio. < 'esa-acesers ce 0% 6 370 369 ous 369 
Ws cle s aoae one wacectcers 570 558 10 568 
BORG SUE ola 's5s a, 0:ts Neier si 465 462 4 466 
MINE thar Breck 48 des 248 236 ed 236 
eS rer es 200 200 ar 200 
PANG BIDO: -s o:0 «sie s os0'4 es 200 200 - 200 
*Miscellaneous ......... 1,956 1,956 ‘ne 1,956 
Terminal Docks ........ 620 533 a6 533 
Cold Storage Plants.... 200 144 21 165 
Wichita Falls Aviation.. 125 125 os 125 
Mineola Aviation ...... 367 328 15 343 
Englewood Embarkation. 724 602 4 606 

Newport News Embarka- 

RN A ae a rea 510 483 24 507 
Council Defense Bldg... 65 6 5 66 
Lambert’s Poirt ....... 42 25 3 28 
Dallas Aviation ........ 160 105 17 122 
Houston Aviation ...... 32 29 3 32 
Newport News Aviation. 7 7 


32,462 31,411 202 31,613 
Ship timbers .......... Ce 1,534 56 1,590 

For the sixteen U. S. A. cantonments and sixteen National 
Guard camps the lumber supply, excepting a few small bal- 
ances, is practically completed. 

*The 1,956 cars shown as miscellaneous shipments were or- 
dered and shipped to various points thruout the country, 
and comprise construction material for comparatively small 
units, such as aviation training camps, naval and marine 
barracks, remount stations and other structures. 





NAVY INVITES BIDS ON PINE 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber on 
Schedule 1490 as follows: 

Delivered at 

ARTICLE Navy Yard 
Pine, North Carolina, rough, 

flooring; partition ..... 465,000 feet 
Pine, North Carolina, No. 1. 16,000 feet 
Pine, North Carolina, No. 1. 48,000 feet 
Pine, North Carolina, Nos. 2 

> ee ear . 70,000 feet Washington, D. C. 
Pine, Virginia, framing.... 35,000 feet Washington, D. C. 
Pine, yellow, No. t common, Miscellaneous Various 
Pine, yellow, merchantable, 

phi i ea ... Miscellaneous Various . 
Pine, yellow, shortleaf..... 45,000 feet Portsmouth, N, H. 
Pine, yellow, hewn, green.. 150,000 feet Boston, Mass. 
Pine, yellow, grade B & bet- 


Quantity 


Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROR cniaicie bc niece See ak . 128,000 feet Brooklyn N. Y. 
Pine, yellow, merchantable, Miscellaneous Philadelphia, Pa. 
THMDONE «0.35500 Sr eee 


Pine, yellow, decking ; mar- 

gin pieces ; for boat build- 

ing; grade B & better... Miscellaneous Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pine, yellow, flooring; No. ‘ 

1; dense, merchantable. . Miscellaneous Washington, D. C, 
Pine, yellow, hewn, green.. 125,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 
Pine, yellow, decking...... 360,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 


FIRE DESTROYS WESTERN CONCERN’S YARDS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 18.—The Red River Lum- 
ber Co.’s yards at Westwood, Cal., were destroyed by 
fire Sept. 17, including more than 50,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The loss is estimated at $1,500,000, partly covered 
by insurance. The mills of the company, which have an 
annual capacity of 200,000,000 feet, were saved. Dyna- 
mite was used to check the spread of the fire, which 
started in the middle of the southern section of the yard. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., who led 2,000 of the company’s employees 
in fighting the flames, had one hand severely burned. 
The fire is suspeeted to have been of incendiary origin 
and an investigation is being made. An attempt was 
made last year to burn the yards and guards have since 
been maintained by the company. The lumber destroyed 
includes white and sugar pine. 
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MAKES PUBLIC REPORT ON RECONSIGNMENT CASE 


Commerce Commission Presents Findings of Examiner 
Burnside—Seventeen Points Summarized 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made public the tentative report 
of Attorney-Examiner J. V. Burnside in the big recon- 
signment case, docketed as I. & S. No. 1050. While this re- 
port is in no sense final and is subject to changes on 
showing made by either side, unless upset in this way, the 
conclusions of the examiner will stand in large part. 
His findings are summarized as follows: 


1. The service of reconsignment is necessary and 
should be provided for by the carriers at charges based 
upon cost, including a reasonable profit. Previous find- 
ings of the commission reaffirmed. Undue detention of 
cars at point of reconsignment should be prevented by 
regulations which may include penalty charges. 

2. Definition of ‘‘diversion or reconsignment’’ should 
be clarified and certain proposed rules should be so 
amended as to express the intent of the carriers as shown 
by the record. 


3. Proposed charges for change in name of consignor 
not justified. 

4. Proposed charge of $2 a car for reconsignment in 
transit prior to arrival of shipment at original destina- 
tion justified. 

5. Proposed charge of $2 a car for reconsignment at 
original destination on orders received by the carrier in 
time to permit instructions to be given yard employees 
prior to arrival of shipment not justified. 


6. Proposed charge of $2 a car for stopping carload 
shipments in transit to be held for orders prior to reaching 
original destination justified. 
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7. Proposed charge of $5 a car for reconsignment at 
original destination on orders received by the carrier after 
arrival, or too late to permit instructions to be given 
yard employees before arrival, justified; but carriers 
should give shippers advance notice of the arrival at re- 
consigning points of shipments extraordinarily delayed. 

8. Proposed charge of local tariff rates for the move- 
ment of carload shipments within switching limits after 
placement for unloading justified. 


9. Proposed charge of $2 a car for reconsignment within 
switching limits before placement for unloading, on orders 
received within twenty-four hours after arrival, justified. 


10. Proposed charge of $5 a car for reconsignment 
within switching limits before placement for unloading, on 
orders received more than twenty-four hours after arrival, 
justified. 

11. Proposed application of a charge for reconsignment 
service regardless of the method of freight rate construc- 
tion, justified. 


12. Proposed regulation prohibiting reconsignment to 
a point or points formerly under embargo, when the ship- 
ments are forwarded from point of origin prior to the 
termination of the embargo, justified. 


13. Application of the proposed regulations to the re- 
consignment of shipments of coal not justified on the 
record. 

14. Proposed regulations for reconsignment of grain at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., when compared with regulations pro- 
posed to be continued in force at various points in Central 
Freight Association territory would apparently be unduly 
prejudicial to Pittsburgh. They are therefore disapproved. 

15. Proposed increases in charges for reconsignment 
by certain New England carriers not justified. 

16. Respondents should provide by tariff for relief from 
reconsignment charges when the reconsignments are 
necessitated by embargoes or by the confiscation of coal. 

17. Tariffs under suspension required to be cancelled, 
but without prejudice to the right of carriers to file new 
tariffs framed in conformity with the views herein ex- 
pressed. 





COMMISSION ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended until Jan. 18 an item in Agent 
F. A. Leland’s Tariff, I. C. C. No. 1193, providing for in- 
creased carload commodity rates on cypress lumber from sta- 
tions on the Rock Island Railway in Arkansas, Hart to Mesa, 
inclusive; Saulsbury to Graves, inclusive; Jelks to Keno, 
inclusive, and Higginson to Seary, inclusive, on shipments 
destined to Kansas City, Omaha and other western points. 
The proposed increases run as high as 3 and 4 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The commission also suspended until Jan. 18 the operation 
of an item in Soo Line Tariff, I. C. C. No. 3885, which pro- 
vides for the cancellation of the present carload commodity 
rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds on birdseye maple veneering 
between Escanaba, Mich., and Chicago. The proposed class 
rate is 22 cents. 

Another order suspends until Jan. 18 items in tariffs filed 
by the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo Line, pro- 
viding for increased rates on wooden pails and tubs in straight 
or mixed carloads between points located on their lines.- The 
rating is Class D and the proposed rating Class C. The 
proposed increases range from 4 to 7.5 cents per 100 pounds. 





FINDS RATES CHARGED UNREASONABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—In a decision handed down 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that rates 
charged on lumber from Bolton, Whiteville and Boardman, 
N. C., to Norfolk and other Virginia gateways were unreason- 
able. Rates from other North Carolina points attacked in 

. Docket No. 8491—Whiteville Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. et al.—not found unreasonable or 
improperly related. 

The commission states that the “contemporaneous main- 
tenance of relatively lower rates on logs has not been shown 
to result in undue prejudice to complainants or their lumber 
traffic.” 

It is held, also that complainants “have not established on 
this record that proportional rates to the gateways lower 
than the contemporaneous local rates should be required.” 

The complainants in this case alleged that the local rates 
to the Virginia gateways, which range from 4 to 12% cents 
per 100 pounds, are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed a maximum of 9 cents, and that thru rates to points 
beyond the gateways are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the aggregate of the present rates applicable 
north of the gateways, which are not attacked, plus propor- 


tional rates south of the gateways 1 cent lower than the 
local rates prayed. 

The present local rate from Bolton to the gateways is 11 
cents, which the commission reduces to 10.5 cents. The 
existing rate from Boardman and Whiteville is 12 cents, 
which is reduced to 11 cents. The new rates are made effec- 
tive on or before Nov. 1. 


In addition the following decisions have been recently ren- 
dered by the commission : 

Number 8279—Herrick Refrigerator & Cold Storgae Co., vs 
Chicago Great Western et al. Joint rate, on refrigerators in 
carloads from Waterloo, Iowa, to Memphis, Tenn., exceeded 
aggregate of intermediate rates from Des Moines, Iowa. Re- 
paration awarded. 


Number 8925—Houston Tie & Lumber Co., vs Morgan's 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., et al. Rates 
on crossties in carloads from points in Louisiana to certain 
points in Texas exceeded the rate on cypress lumber in car- 
loads. Reparation awarded. 

Number 8959—Portland Traffic & Transportation Associa- 
tion et al. vs Rock Island Railway Co., et al. Rate on a car- 
load of passenger sleighs, poles, shafts etc., from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to Spokane, Wash., not shown to have been unreason- 
able or illegal. 

Number 9346—Independent Cooperage Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., vs Central of Georgia Railway et al. Defendant roads 
should have permitted the reconsignment of carload ship- 
ments of hoops in transit from Troy, Ala., to Fruitland, Md., 
at Macon, Ga., on thru rate basis plus $5 a car for extra 
services in reconsigning. Reparation awarded. 





LITIGATION OF LONG STANDING ENDED 

CADILLAC, MIcH., Sept. 18.—Payment has finally been made 
by the transcontinental railroads and refund made to the 
parties interested in the suit brought against the carriers by 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 1910 
for reduced rates on carload lots of hardwood lumber and 
flooring from Michigan points to Pacific coast terminals. 
The settlement was a result of an agreement reached at a 
hearing before Judge Carpenter in the Federal court at Chi- 
cago some months ago, which resulted in the suit being dis- 
missed. After much litigation following the original com 
plaint an order finally was secured reducing the rate from 
Lower Michigan territory from 85 cents to 80 cents and 
reparation granted on shipments moving from Aug. 1, 1908. 
The carriers at first refused to recognize the order, with the 
result that the association brought the suit before Judge 
Carpenter and settlement was reached. 





~ 


GRANTS 3-CENT RATE TO RAILROAD 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 17.—The Arkansas Railroad 
Commission has granted the application of the Pine Bluff 
& Northern Railway Co. for a 3-cent rate on bolts, logs and 
similar freight. The present rate is two cents. The road is 
a short line operating from a connection with the Rock 
Island at McCreanor to Culler, a distance of 10 miles, and 
is considered a class C railway and would, under such classi- 
fication be entitled to a rate of 4% cents per 100 pounds. 
However, the commission found that three cents per 100 
pounds, with carload minimum of 30,000 pounds on lumber, 
was reasonable, 

The application of the Arkansas Hickory Co., of Marvell, 
asking for an estimated weight to apply on tupelo bolts to be 
manufactured into plugs, was taken under advisement. 





GRANTS APPLICATION FOR AMENDING TARIFF 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 17.—The State railroad commission 
has granted the application of the State railroad amending 
the commodity tariff applying on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates, effective Sept. 1, by the following provisions: 


“1. Lumber, carloads, originating at points on the Texas 
State railroad may be stopped, at planers located at points on 
that line, for the purpose of being dressed, for which a stop- 
over charge of $5 per car shall be made. 


“2. When the planer is not in direct line of transit as be- 
tween the point of origin of the rough lumber and the des- 
tination of the dressed lumber, then a backhaul charge of 
$5 per car shall be assessed in addition to the stop-over charge 
of $5 per car. 


“3. Shipments shall be billed from point of origin to the 
point at which planer is located at the local tariff rate and 
bills of lading must show the planing point as the destination 
for the initial movement. In no case should bills of lading 
be issued consigning the lumber to a point beyond the planer 
when shipments are to be stopped for the purpose of dressing. 

“4, In case of change in rates after the movement to the 
planer and before the shipment of dressed lumber goes for- 
ward, the thru rate which was in effect at the time the ship- 
ment moved into the planer will be applied on the outbound 
movement, 


“ 


5. Shipments of lumber stopped at planers for the pur 
pose of being dressed must be reshipped within 120 days from 
the time of arrival at the point at which the planer is located. 
Failure to reconsign the shipments within 120 days will sub 
ject them to a charge based on a combination of locals to and 
from the planing point. 

“6. Adjustment of charges covering the movement into the 
point at which the planer is located will be handled thru the 
freight claim channels in accordance with the provisions of 
items 7, 8 and 9. 


“ur 


7. Refund of inbound charges will be made (except stop 
over charge and backhaul charge, if any) on presentation of 
evidence that 90 percent of inbound tonnage has been re 
shipped from planing point. 

“8. Thru rate will be assessed on outbound shipment from 
either origin or planing point, whichever is higher. 

“9. No inbound expense bill may be used on more than 
one outbound car of lumber, but when surrendered for re 
fund will be cancelled in its entirety.” 


ODD PD DDD DD DI 


TO UTILIZE our smaller waterways for freight transporta- 
tion an inventor in Jacksonville, Fla., has contrived a form 
of: emergency power scow, equipped with a heavy oil station- 
ary engine and an electric generator, operating a paddle 
wheel. It can be made out of any available decked flatboat 
or scow, or, if necessary, even a raft. Where these are not 
to be had a suitable vessel can be quickly made, docked, and 
calked by any carpenter. It is suitable for freight transpor- 
tation on rivers so shallow that other boats could not be 
used, and can also be used as a tug for towing. 
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BUSINESS MEN ARE ALIGNED IN NATION’S CAUSE 








Chamber of Commerce of United States Holds War Meeting—Hoover Says Food Must Win Victory—Lord Northcliffe 
and Secretary of Labor Wilson Among Speakers 


Ariantic Crry, N. J., Sept. 18.—Business men from 
every section of the country gathered here today to par- 
ticipate in the ‘‘War convention of American business’? 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
attendance being the largest in the chamber’s history. 
R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, 8. C., presided and told 
the national councillors that the convention had been 
mobilized for ‘‘the purpose of interesting the business 
men of the country still further in the national welfare.’’ 
He introduced John H. Fahey, of Boston, former presi- 
dent, who explained some of the current cooperation 
between business and the Government. Joseph H. De- 
frees, of Chicago, chairman of the executive committee 
of the national chamber, told of the action of the di- 
rectors that resulted in calling the meeting, following 
which were discussions on codperation in food and coal 
conservation, transportation and general commercial 
economy. Those who spoke today included Newton D. 
Baker, secretary of war, Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of 
Tennessee, and George M. Reynolds, of Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] ; 

Atuantic City, N. J., Sept. 19.—A. W. Shaw, chair- 
man of the commercial economy board of the Council of 
National Defense, addressed Group A this afternoon on 
‘<Will the War Extend Government Control of Busi- 
ness?’’? He said in part: 

The issue is squarely up to the individual business man. 


The decision for or against the continuance of the demo-" 


cratic business system to which Americans are accus-~- 
tomed does not really depend upon the Government. It 
depends upon the way that you and I and other individual 
business men carry on our private enterprises during the 
crisis. Insist on your right to use men and materials 
as you choose and to feather your nest regardless of the 
country’s needs and you throw your weight against the 
very conditions that have enabled your business to exist; 
forget your technical and temporary rights and self in- 
terest and you help to preserve for yourself and your, chil- 
dren the individualistic system in which we all believe. 

The function of the commercial economy board is to 
find out as far as in advance as possible what the war 
will require of commercial business and advise bus.ness 
men of the approaching requirement and help them make 
the necessary changes forehandedly and gradually, so that 
the jerks and jolts of sudden readjustment may be 
avoided. The Government needs a million, perhaps two 
or three million, men for the fighting forces. Our task 
is to help commercial business release its share of these 
men, with a minimum hardship to all. This is the object 
of our campaign for the curtailment of retail deliveries. 
So with raw materials. For instance, the Government 
needs enormous quantities of wool to clothe our scldiers 
and sailors, perhaps hundreds of millions of pounds a year. 
The board’s task is to estimate this need and to show how 
civilians may get on with enough less to supply it, yet 
without suffering unnecessary hardship. We are already 
working with cloth and garment manufactures to this 
end. The board has made a number of other recommenda- 
tions in the same spirit, all of which are now being car- 
ried out. Still others are being considered. , 

While the board has no authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations by process of law, I do not recall a single 
business man among the thousands we have codperated 
with who has offered objection. I want to impress on 
you, however, that the codperation among business men 
in all the services asked of them by the Government must 
be universal. There must be no exceptions. One slacker 
makes the duty of all loyal men more difficult. He dis- 
turbs the morale and endangers the whole cause. Suppose 
a soldier in a trench, when he is ordered to charge, says: 
“T’ve got to remember my familv. I can’t afford to do 
this.” Suppose another says: “I’ve an engagement in 
Detroit next Christmas that must be kept.” Wouldn’t 
they be doing their best to defeat and murder the men who 
charged? It is the same in business. We are all in the 
trenches and there isn’t room for even a disloyal thought 
among us. 


Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Mass., addressed the 
group on conditions after the war—the rebuilding of 
what war has wrecked, financing an adequate defense pol- 
icy for the future and ‘‘meeting the largest tax charges 
in history.’’ He declared that American business will 
come to the end of the war with its productive capacity 
enormously increased, a capacity that will make it one 
of the most interested contestants in the race for mar- 
kets, and offered an outline of the after-war attitude 
that this country should assume. He offered.the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
authorize its directors to appoint a committee to make 
a sudy of the question of the reconvening of the Inter- 
nation Congress of Chambers of Commerce at the earliest 
time that is judged expedient, and that the directors or 
executive committee be empowered to take such action 
as seems wise in the light of this committee’s study. 

W. G. Hollis talked on the subject of marketing lum- 
ber. Other subjects of discussion were the priority of 
transportation and distribution of materials and fin- 
ished products for the Government, the Allies and the 
public at large; what steps business may be taken by 
planning bulk shipments and more efficient storage to 
secure greater use of existing railroad facilities; the in- 
creased use of our inland waterways and coastwise trans- 
portation; what the business men of the country may do 
to accelerate the shipbuilding program. 

A statement made during the discussion was: ‘‘The 
day of railroad monopoly of transportation is now at an 
end, just as the day of boat monopoly was forced to an 
end some years ago. The Federal Government realized 
the necessity of readjustment and ports are now build- 
ing river, rail and ocean terminal and warehouse facili- 
ties. River towns-are building or are preparing to build 
river-rail terminals and waterside storage facilities. The 
State of New York is preparing to revive inland trans- 
portation in a large way.’’ 

During the discussion Samuel H. Hastings, president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, appealed for 
codperation between ocean transportation, rail trans- 
portation and river transportation. Mr. Hastings spoke 
in the place of Charles Pize, president of the Link Belt 
Company of Chicago, who was unable to be present. 





Col. C. J. Saunders, national councillor, from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, pointed out the supreme importance of pub- 
lic utilities in the civilization of the United States and 
urged that in discussing transportation difficulties should 
be considered the necessity of supplying power compa- 
nies, electric railway companies, telephone companies 
and the like with coal. Theodore Justice urged the de- 
velopment of inland waterways of the Atlantic coast as 
a war measure. Development of inland highways used 
by farmers was urged by O. K. Shamansky, of Columbus, 
Ohio. A. E. Winter, of Green Bay, Wis., announced that 
the people of his city and State ‘‘deeply resent the 
shadow of disloyalty’’ which he said has been cast upon 
Wisconsin, and he would offer a resolution censuring 
those who he said were responsible of the imputation. 

At the last session Herbert Hoover, of the Food Ad- 
ministration, said in part: 


Food has gradually since the war began assumed a 
larger place in the economics, the statesmanship and the 
strategy of the war, until it is my belief that food will 
win this war. Starvation or sufficiency will in the end 
mark the victor. The Allies are blockading the food for 
yermany and the surrounding neutrals are under pressure 
to export their surplus both ways and to reduce their im- 
ports. The Germans are endeavoring to starve the Allies 
by sinking the food ships. Short production_and limita- 
tion of markets tend to under supply and all Governments 
are faced with reduction of consumption, stimulation of 
production, control of prices and readjustment of wages. 
The winning of the war is largely a problem of who can 
organize this weapon. dil d 

a. the extremely high prices thundering at every door 
were not a sufficient demonstration, it is possible by actual 
figures to prove that we have been exporting in many 
commodities actually beyond our capacity to produce. 
Taking the 3-year pre-war period as 100, we find in pork, 
for example, the number of animals on hand June 30 this 
year variously estimated at from 92 to 98. The slaughter 
of animals during the year was at the rate of 179. The 
exports were at the rate of 215 and the natural conse- 
quence is that the price is at 250. | 

During the last year we have exported every last ounce 
which the country during this period was capable of 
producing and our national stock of cereals and animal 
products, proportionate to our population, was at the 
beginning of this harvest the lowest in our history and 
many of us have been under the keenest anxiety lest we 
should face absolute shortage. This anxious period is now 
happily passed. The demand in many commodities dur- 
ing the coming year is beyond our capacity to furnish if 
we consume our normal amounts. The necessity of main- 
tenance of our Allies is our first line of defense and our 
dutv to humanity in feeding the neutrals demands of us 
that we reduce our every unnecessary consumption and 
every waste to the last degree, and even then the world 
dependent upon us must face privation. 

Owing to the limitation of shipping we must confine our 
exports to the most concentrated foodstuffs, grain, beef, 
pork, dairy products and sugar. We must control exports 
in such a manner as to protect the supplies of our own 
people. Happily, we have an excess of some other com- 
modities that can not be shipped, particularly corn and 
perishables, and we can do much to increase our various 
exports if we can secure substitutions of these in the diet 
of our people, but above all we must eliminate our waste. 

Our first duty lies to our allies, and if they are to sacri- 
fice a share of our food to neutrals, and if this is also the 
result of our own savings and our own productive labor, 
these neutrals should expect to furnish equivalent service 
in other directions to the common pool against Germany. 
Populations short of food hesitate at no price and in these 
commodities where there is demand beyond the supply, 
whether food or otherwise, the old law of price fixing ‘‘by 
supply and demand” is broken. Such an overdemand 
gives opportunity for vicious speculation and presents an 
instability to trade which necessitates widening margins 
in distributing profits and great damage to the consumer. 
It results in marking up the prices of millions of articles 
upon the shelves and engages the whole of the distributing 
trade in inherent speculation. It is upon this question of 
price that I wish to dwell for a moment. 

We have all listened to the specious arguments of the 
siren of high prices. It is heralded as the mark of pros- 
perity and to possess economic advantages.: It is advo- 
cated as a conservative measure. It is true, high prices 
reduce consumption, but they reduce it thru the methods 
of famine, for the burden is thrown on to the class of 
the most limited means, and that is the class least able 
to bear it. There is no national conservation in robbing 
our working classes of the ability to buy food. Real con- 
servation lies in the equitable distribution of the least 
necessary amount and in this country we can hope to 
obtain it only as a voluntary service, voluntary self- 
denial and voluntary reduction of waste by each and every 
man, woman and child, according to his or her own abil- 
ities—not alone a contribution of food to our allies, but 
a contribution to lower prices. 


It is obvious that our people must have quantities of food 
and must have them at prices which they can pay from 
their wage. _If we are to have ascending prices we must 
have ascending wages, but as the wage level rises with 
inequality it is the door leading to strikes, disorder, riots 
and defeat of our national efficiency. We are thus between 
two fires—to control prices or to readjust the income of 
the whole community. The verdict of the whole world’s 
experience is in favor of price control as the lesser evil. 
There are few who will dispute the advantage of such 
regulation as will eliminate speculation and extortionate 
profits. This is difficult to disassociate from fixing of 
prices, yet a great deal may be done by simple regulation 
and the organization of trade to police themselves under 
Government patronage, to put such regulations into force 
as will protect the legitimate and patriotic trader, for 
no one will deny that speculation against the consumer 
is a crime in our present state. The large question of the 
hour is price fixing, for the suspension of the law of 
demand and supply as an equitable, economic law is forc- 
ing our hand in every direction. The total experience of 
Europe has demonstrated that many methods of price con- 
trol, such as maximums and minimums, are a fallacy and 
in themselves stimulate evasions and generate economic 
currents, which, while they may be a temporary palliative 
to a situation, uftimately wash away the very foundations 
of production and distribution. Of European experience 
in price fixing practically but one formula has remained, 
and that is the fixed, specified price for every stage of a 
given commodity from its raw to its finished, delivered 
state, based as nearly as may be on cost of production 
and on reasonable return on capital. We will find as we g0 
on with the war and its increasing economic disruption 
that one commodity after another will need to be taken 
into control. We will, however, profit by experience if 
we lay down no hard and fast rules, but deal with every 
situation on its merits. So long as demand and supply have 
free play in a commodity we had best leave it alone. Our 
repairs to the break in normal economic control in other 
commodities must be designed to repair the break, not 


with a view to setting up new economic systems or 
theories. 


It appears to me we can divide our commodities roughly 
into four classes: 

First: Those commodities of which we produce our own 
supply and for which there is no export or import business 
of such consequence as to influence the whole, such as 
corn, potatoes, onions, apples and many others. Here the 
law of demand and supply still reigns, and we can well 
leave them alone provided no person or persons attempt 
to upset the normal flow of barter, and then we can best 
deal with the person. 


Second: Those commodities the export demand for 
which dominates the price. Here it is possible as a first 
step to regulate the export price. In such a class I may 
mention wheat and flour. Nor have we much choice as 
to the matter of these commodities, for under the agree- 
ments between our Government and the Allies our Gov- 
ernment must purchase or direct the purchase of allied 
supplies in this country, and as these purchases in many 
commodities dominate the price we are face to face with 
price determination whether we will or no. 

Third: Commodities where internal demand exceeds the 
supply and where direct imports alone do not sufficiently 
influence the price. And here we are driven to price fixing 
at once, to which coal has already fallen. 

Fourth: Commodities where our imports control the 
price. We can in some instances control the volume and 
price of imports so as to regulate the price, but it is 
obviously in our interest to export as little of our money 
as we can. In all control of price there is one dominat- 
ing factor. The very need of price control is proof of in- 
sufficient production, and in war the necessity of the com- 
modity itself transcends the cause. Therefore the con- 
stant, dominant thought in price must be the stimulation 
of roduction. There is, however, a point at which stimu- 
lation is attained to get 90 percent of the volume of pro- 
duction, costs and price, and the need to secure each 
advancing unit of production toward 100 percent becomes 
a problem of balance in the necessity for the commodity 
against the ‘burden to the consumer. 

We have in the Food Administration put into action a 
form of price control thru the purchase of exports of 
wheat and flour. The Government must buy, or contract 
the buying of, wheat for export, and the export volume 
controls the price. We were immediately confronted with 
price determination. To determine it we called in the 
farmer, himself, and gave him the majority of the com- 
mission to determine a fair price. We gave him the 
national balance and prayed of him to wéigh it carefully 
and justly; and for the first time in history he had voice 
in his own price and unanimously determined $2.20 a 
bushel, with certain differentials on locality and grade. 
We then created a voluntary engine of our best com- 
mercial men to carry it into effect and to eliminate all 
speculation and to reduce the cost of distribution in the 
hope of finding relief to the consumer. We can now 
measure the results. The farmer will receive about 60 
cents a bushel more for his wheat than his average last 
year. Sixty cents per bushel is equal to about $3 per 
barrel in flour. The price of wholesale flour today is $3 
per barrel less than the last four months’ average. So 
here is a measure of reduced speculation and distribution 
which is $3 per barrel increase to the farmer and $3 
decrease to the consumer. 

The Food Administration has no power to fix prices 
except thru the export buying, the power to buy and sell 
certain commodities and the further power to enter into 
voluntary agreement with the producers. * * * Each 
and every commodity has its own situation. Each must 
be handled on the merits and with the least interference 
by the Government. That will effect purely war ends and 
each by codperation with the industry itself. One illusion 
in the mind of the public I am anxious to get clear. Thru 
its own authority and the codperation of other Govern- 
ment agencies the Food Administration can accomplish 
a great deal, but it is limited absolutely to the area of 
commerce between the producer and the retailer. We are 
stopped in law within this area; we can only use the 
influence of both the retailer and producer and depend on 
their patriotism. In this area we can only regulate the 
flow of trade and hold it to moderate profits and excise 
speculation. This is an economic step short of price con- 
trol except where we can accomplish it by the indirect 
means I have quoted above. 

In the food administration we intend to confine ourselves 
to ten or twelve fundamental staples—those food com- 
modities that make up the basis of life; we take no interest 
in the luxuries or even the semi-luxuries. We have laid 
down certain principles of codperation with the business 
community and if we are to succeed on those lines we must 
have its support. We are asking the various trades in 
these particular staples to codperate with us in organiza- 
tion of the trades to the end that all transactions shall 
be direct in the normal flow of distribution, that specula- 
tion shall be direct in the normal flow excised, that goods 
shall be sold both by producer and distributor at least at a 
a and normal charge over cost, or even without 

It appears to us that no right minded man in this com- 
munity wants extra profits from the war. If he does he 
should be branded with the brand of Judas for the sell- 
ing of our sons for profit. 


I have read among the proceedings of this important 
body a demand for larger participation in the feapereannt 
by the business community. The Food Administration is 
directed by a body of 250 volunteer, representative busi- 
ness men, producers and exporters, and up to date it has 
held over 200 conferences with representatives of trades 
and producers. We have asked them to help in formulat- 
ing plans to conserve and stimulate production and, above 
all, to regulate distribution. Most have been helpful and 
in the instances where organizations have been completed 
the devotion of the business man has been above all praise, 
and in some cases we have so far failed to secure this 
codperation. But I am not, in view of the success in 
some lines, prepared to say that the experiment is either 
a success or a failure. But let no one be under the illusion 
that selfishness or greed has disappeared from this great 
republic. There passes over my oak daily a sickening 
mass of evidence of individual, sectional and class avarice 
and self interest, backed by demand and threats, that is 
illumined by rarer instances of real support in the gigantic 
task of the Government. In this crisis we wish for 
coéperation in service from our commercial community. 
We wish to stamp it with the stamp of service in public 
interest. Compared with the sacrifice of our sons and 
daughters it is but little to ask and it is a service which, 
if given now, will not be without interest returns for the 
future. This interest. in a thousand fold will come in 
from two directions. If we receive this support we will 
have demonstrated the falsity of radical claims as to the 
nae sites iano ee industries. If we fail we will 

ulse to these dem i 

complaints, p demands and grounds for their 
ne looming shadow of this war is its drift towards 
socialism, for with the gigantic sacrifice of life the world 
is demanding a sacrifice of Property and we will surely 
pete ndaaged he gen Bonen ong bed can prove the economic 
willingness to pn af 

merelal institutions, g) as t ublic service of our com 
e other end to be attained is of profound importance. 

The alternative to failure of our commercial system to 
maintain its place and at the same time serve public 
intérest is rigid, autocratic, governmental organization of 
industry of the German type. Such organization is autoc- 
racy itseli. It breeds bureaucracy and stifles initiative. 
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‘ve must organize. We must mobilize our every national 
energy if we are to win this war against the organization 
perfected by autocracy. Either we must organize from 
the top down or from the bottom up. One is autocracy 
itself; the other, democracy. 

if democracy can not organize to accomplish its eco- 
nomic as well as its military defense it is a false faith 
and needs be abandoned. The Food Administration has 
appealed to the commercial community to march with it 
to an organization democratic in its inspiration and vital 
to our defense. If we succeed we shall have assisted our 
commercial institutions to their own stability in after 
years and beyond this they will have proved that democ- 
racy is a faith worthy of defense. 

The next speakers were Lord Northcliffe, chairman of 
the British War Commission, and Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, whose addresses concluded the proceedings of 
Wednesday. 

Lord Northcliffe paid a high tribute to Herbert C. 
Hoover, characterizing him as ‘‘one of the bravest and 
most courageous men in the world.’’ He spoke of Mr. 
Hoover from personal knowledge and added that while 
the food administrator might be unpopular with a small 
percentage of his fellow citizens he knew him well enough 
to declare that Mr. Hoover would not care a snap for 
this provided he felt that he was doing his duty to the 
United States. 

The speaker said that he was in this country to spend 
between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 a week in behalf 
of Great Britain and declared that his country—indeed 
all ecountries—have come to realize that war is a busi- 
ness and especially this war is a war of chemistry, en- 
gineering, transportation, manufacture and distribution. 
He declared that vast refrigerating stores will be needed 
for the preservation of meats and other foods to supply 
the contingent from this:country of between 600,000 and 
800,000 men in France; that the United States will have 
to furnish between five and six pairs of shoes a year at 
the easiest parts of the line at the front and twelve pairs 
a year at the hard parts for each of these. He pointed 
out that the average life of a rifle is six weeks, as an 
instance in addition to those already cited of the amount 
of business organization that must be created in the 
United States on account of the war. 

Lord Northeliffe contrasted life under war conditions 
in France, Italy and other countries and said that in 
Northern Italy the women have been orgainzed to carry 
food to their soldier husbands up the mountains at 
night. The war has done good in bringing together 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and other colonies. 

THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

AtLantic City, N. J., Sept. 20.—William B. Wilson, 
secretary of labor, delivered an address this morning 
in which he pointed the way to both employer and em- 
ployee to be of service so that business may adjust itself 
during and after the war. He spoke before an audience 
at a group meeting in the Egyptian roof garden of the 
‘‘Breakers’’ that packed and jammed the big gath- 
ering place to its limit and that applauded every utter- 
ance in which he condemned ‘‘profiteering.’’ The sec- 
retary said: 

There is a limit to which employers can go no matter how 
generous they may be toward their employees, and that limit 
is the extent to which they are forced by their less generous 
competitors. Material things are not the only things for 
which we stand, and when I say “we’’ I mean both employer 
and employee. So far as the employee is concerned, while 
he may appreciate your generosity, admire your charity in the 
housing conditions and other fine surroundings in which you 
place him he would rather live in a log cabin, a home of his 
own, and on hominy of his own production than live in a 
palace and feel that it came from charity. 

But I also want to say to you employers that this is no 
time to stand upon your prejudices, no time to insist upon 
M prrenies If you have been unable to gain big profits 
in normal times you should not take advantage of your coun- 
try’s necessities by insisting on abnormal profits at this time. 

After describing in detail some of the labor troubles 
that the Department of Labor has recently adjusted 
the seeretary said: 

Many of you are wondering why there is a spirit of unrest 
among workers of the country. Many of the troubles that 
have come from this unrest we have been able to adjust be- 
fore they reached the strike stage by negotiation along the 
lines I have outlined to you. Did it ever occur to you that 
the greatest reason for the unrest that exists among the 
workingmen of this country is that the story has gone forth 
that corporations engaged in the iron and steel industries, for 
instance, are making a profit of from 200 to 400 percent? 
That corporations engaged in the ship building industry are 
making enormous profits? That corporations engaged in the 
mining and lumbering industries are making enormous profits ? 
In other words, did it ever occur to you that the story has 
gone forth that business men are not patriotic, that they have 
been profiteering, and did it ever occur to you that the work- 
ingman has said to himself that he will insist on getting his 
share of the ‘swag’? Now, my position is that there should 
be no swag to share between you. 

Mr. Wilson spoke of what he believes to be the value 
of price fixing. He said that it will stabilize industry 
and, above all, eventually stabilize the price of labor 
so that wages in the end will be fixed not by an arbi- 
trary Government but by industry itself. He added: 

The employee wants the, right and privilege of doing some- 
thing for himself. Now, you employers have the advantage of 
experience. Your contact with the world gives you a broader 
view than the employee can possibly have. It is only when 
he has the opportunity of selecting skilled men to speak for 
him that he comes anywhere near you in advantages. 

Secretary Wilson spoke of problems that have come 
before the Department of Labor, saying: 

In the Goportmant we have not sought to impress any views 
on either side, employer or employee. In these labor diffi- 
culties we have tried to find some ground acceptable to both 
sides, but it occurs to us that employers and employees should 
both be willing to yield something for peace and that both 
should make sacrifices in order to keep our industries moving 
smoothly. have said to employees that this is no time to 
insist on the recognition of their unions, no time to insist on 
changes of standards in work. I have said to them that if 
they have been unable to gain recognition in normal times 
they should not endanger their country’s future by insisting 
upon these changes in abnormal times. 

_Robert H. Patchin, of New York, stated at the for- 
eign trade session this morning that improvements had 
been assured in the administration of the issuance of 
export licenses as a result of a conference held at Wash- 
ington yesterday between C. A. Richards, director of 
the export license division, and representatives of the 
New York Merchants’ Association and general export- 
ing interests. There is every reason to hope that with 

the larger force the export division must speedily be given 





it will soon be possible to obtain more expeditiously li- 
censes on all commodities that can be granted consistent 
with the prosecution of the war and the conservation 
of our domestic needs. The exports administration board 
desires not to interfere with but to aid foreign trade. 

A resolution was passed after a talk by Alba B. John- 
son, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, urg- 
ing senators to support the Webb Bill for passage. 

The keynote of all special sessions was that the forma- 
tion of a commercial army to win world trade after 
the war is essential. 

Among the lumbermen who have been present at the 
sessions were noted: F. W. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representing the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa., Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange; I. H. Fetty, Savannah, Ga., Sa- 
vannah Board of Trade; John H. Kirby and Harry T. 
Kendall, Houston, Tex., Southern Pine Association; 
F. 8. Whited, Shreveport, La.; Orson E. Yeager, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce; John B. Woods, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., National Hardwood Lumber Association; 
C. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky., Louisville Board of Trade; 
H. W. Morgan, Rochester, N. Y.; W. G. Hollis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association ; 





C. B. Flinn, Chicago, Ill., Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago; Fritz Salmen, New Orleans, La., Chamber of 
Commerce; Andrew Knox, New York, and B. C. Sheahan, 
St. Louis, Mo., Associated Cooperage Industries; E. H. 
Defebaugh, Chicago, Ill., National Association of Box 
Manufacturers; 8S. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn., di- 
rector of the National Chamber; R. H. Downman, New 
Orleans, La., vice president National Chamber for South- 
ern Central States; Charles‘A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich., 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Will- 
iam H. Judd, Stamford, Conn., Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. 

K. Davidson, Parkersburg, W. Va., Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States; Frank P. 
Hixon, La Crosse, Wis., Chamber of Commerce; T. L. 
L. Temple, Texarkana, Tex., Southern Pine Association; 
W. B. Townsend, Knoxville, Tenn., Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. B. Hewes, Jeannerette, La., Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association; F. J. Moss, Kansas 
City, Mo.; James M. Reilly, Newark, N. J., Board of 
Trade; W. E. Litchfield, Boston, Mass., Chamber of 
Commerce; Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md., Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. V. Stimson, Hunting- 
burg, Ind., National Hardwood Lumber Association. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS IN 


KNOT GOLFERS’ CLUB IN TOURNAMENT 


New York, Sept. 19—The Knot Golfers’ Club held 
its monthly handicap tournament at the Siwanoy Country 
Club yesterday afternoon, twenty players, all lumbermen 
of the metropolitan district, competing. They all re- 
turned cards except A. C. Puddington. Whether Mr. 
Puddington’s score was unsatisfactory to himself can not 
be told since his figures have not been visualized. 

The low net prize was carried away handily by J. L. 
Roe, who got away with a handicap of 17 strokes. The 
play being at 36 holes, Mr. Roe turned in a card read- 
ing 205, handicap 34 (doubled) with a net of 171. , 

The demon golfer, Sam E. Barr, however, played his 
usual sterling brand of golf and captured low gross 
score handily with 189 for the full route, better by four 
strokes than his nearest competitor, Henry Cape, who 
turned in a good 193 gross. 

The total scores with handicaps doubled and net figures 

follow: 
J. L. Roe, 205—34—171; James Crowell, 200—28—172; 
F. K. Snyder, 245—70—175; T. N. Nixon, 196—20—176; 
J. H. Murphy, 228—52—176; Sam E. Barr, 189—12—177; 
G. P. Hedden, 228—48—180; R. J. Perrine, 232—52—180; 
A. E. Lane, 200—20—180; Henry Cape, 193—12—181; S. E. 
Slaymaker, jr., 232—50—182; M. B. Hatch, 219—36—183; 
R. V. Shafer, 213—28—185; Arthur C. Crombie, 226—40— 
186; Arthur R. Carr, 206—20—186; G. F. Herdling, 203—16 
—187; J. F. Murphy, 260—70—190; H. V. Meeks, 217—20— 
197; A. C. Puddington, no card. 





MEMPHIS CLUB MEETING IS POSTPONED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 17.—The first fall meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which was scheduled 
to be held at the Hotel Gayoso here last Saturday was 
postponed until Sept. 29 on account of the meeting held 
here on that day by the members of the open competition 
plan committee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 





CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB HOLDS SEPTEMBER 
OUTING 


CLEVELAND, OuHI0, Sept. 17.—Nothing is so effective 
as a clam bake to get a full attendance at a meeting of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club. Nearly seventy attended 
the September outing at the Road Side Club last Saturday 
and had a big time. 

The ball game was a hummer and was played in fast 
time—one hour and twenty minutes for a full nine innings 
—Captain Fred Cramer’s team beating Captain Mark 
Mead’s team by a score of 11 to 9. Louie Flandermeyer 
and Mark Mead both pitched good games. Reed Camp- 
belljohn and Alan Teare were behind the bat. George 
Stacy umpired the game in his usual firm manner, but 
he was lucky in the ninth inning that there were no pop 
bottles about. Mark Mead made the first home run of 
the game, followed by Young and Bittner. Ed Hilton, 
jr., took his father’s place in the game and made a 
base hit. Ed. L. Southern kept score good naturedly and 
accurately. This is a job every one dodges. 

The few members that did not attend missed a feast 
of good things, also the jazz band, which made some music 
but more noise. 

Dr. Hoover could find no fault with the dinner, as 
every plate was licked clean. It was a big success in 
every way, and every one, even Perry Weiler, had enough 
to eat. 

The following were elected fo membership: John Jack- 
son, Whitmer-Jackson Co.; Charles F. Leuer, Lake Erie 
Lumber & Supply Co.; Henry Luekens, Prasse Lumber 
Co.; Thomas P. Kirby, The F. T. Peitch Co.; and Oscar 
Mayer, Brookside Lumber Co. 

Every one was surprised to see Clyde Klumph as it 
was his first appeatance at the summer outings, and 
he was also responsible for the jazz band. 

The clam bake brought E. R. Hilton, sr., and jr., all 
the way from Huron. Hilton, jr., is getting his foot- 
ball togs in shape for the season. He plays football even 
better than baseball, and he is some ball player. 

There was a general expression of surprise at the un- 
usual quietness of Ralph Jones. He had nothing to say 
and kept to himself. Ralph says he was very busy help- 
ing Perry Weiler to eat two extra lobsters and chickens. 
They sat by the serving tray and helped themselves. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Thompson of 
the Road Side Club for the fine feast; also to Ward 
B. Jackson for tendering the use of the club. Mr. Ward 
is always looking out for the interest of the lumber 
club and sees to it that every one has a good time. 

George T. Barner, Fred T. Peitch, N. R. Snell and 
George Comfort left for a fishing trip Sunday to the 
Georgian Bay country. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


LOUISVILLE CLUB DISCUSSES IMPORTANT 
MATTERS 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 19.—At the last meeting of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club action was taken on the 
movement to get the lumber industry to adopt ‘‘ trade 
acceptances,’’ which should prove a big thing for the 
small dealers and producers. E. B. Norman, who has 
been much interested in this movement, made a motion 
to the effect that the local association take the matter 
up with the other lumber associations. with a view toward 
having the various trade bodies adopt this standard 
term. A committee composed of E. B. Norman, H. E. 
Kline and R. R. May was named to draft letters to the 
various associations, including the gum and oak associa- 
tions and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, the letter going to a number of the 
other associations. 

Ths action was taken after the club had been dis- 
cussing the matter pro and con for several weeks and 
after the various phases of the subject had been carefully 
investigated, and it is believed that with the aid of the 
trade acceptance plan things will be made much easier 
for the small operators and that the industry generally 
will be benefited. 

Another matter of interest that was taken up and 
discussed was the new 8-hour law for forest industry 
labor, which was recently introduced before Congress by 
Senator Poindexter. - It is felt that such a law would 
work a severe hardship and the organization will obtain 
data as to what the other clubs and organizations think 
of the proposal before any action is taken upon this sub- 
ject. While the proposed law appears drastic and un- 
likely to pass, the lumber industry may have to work 
hard to block it. 

Frank Shippen, of Shippen Bros. Lumber Co., Elli- 
jay, Ga., brother of Ed Shippen, of the Louisville Point 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, was present as a guest, and 
diseussed conditions in the South. Mr. Shippen said 
that he had not been in very close touch with the lumber 


‘industry this summer as he has been very busy with 


agricultural pursuits, but that it looked as if lumber 
consumption in the South should be extremely heavy this 
fall and winter. In this connection Mr. Shippen pointed 
to the good crops and high prices,:and said that farmers 
and stock raisers were never in as prosperous a condition 
as at the present time. 

Various club members, in speaking of market condi- 
tions, showed an optimistic attitude, it appearing as if 
business at present is good with everyone, while orders 
are plentiful, traffic conditions good, logs moving freely 
and prices high with promise of going higher. Many 
of the members have orders on hand that will keep them 
busy for months, and they are looking forward to a big 
and brisk fall demand for all hardwoods and veneers. 





REPORTS ON ARGENTINA’S FOREST INDUSTRIES 


ToRONTO, OnT., Sept. 17.—Bertram Webb, acting Can- 
adian trade commissioner to the Argentine Republic, re- 
ports concerning the lumber industry there as follows: 


The extent and value of Argentina’s forest industries is 
not generally known abroad. Prior to the war the industry 
languished for lack of economical means of transport to con- 
suming centers, but the present scarcity and high price of 
imported fuel are acting as a stimulus to exploitation and 
development. Nearly all Argentina’s timbers are of the 
hardwood variety, heavier than water, and of little i any 
use for construction purposes. The most widely known and 
generally useful timber is quebracho, from which is extracted 
tannin for tanning purposes. Quebracho is exported in the 
form of logs and also in quebracho extract. This and other 
hardwoods are used for fencing posts, railway sleepers, build- 
ing piles, and dock and harbor work. Quebracho, white and 
red, nanduby and other timbers are also used for fuel. The 
hardwoods are found mostly in the provinces of Santa Fé, 
Santiago del Estero, Cordoba, Tucuman and the Chaco. Ac 
cording to the Industrial Census of 1910 there were 283 saw- 
mills in the Republic with an annual output of $17,000,000 
gold; nine quebracho extract factories with an annual output 
of $4,000,000 gold; and one hundred forest development com- 
panies capitalized at $8,000,000 gold with annual sales of 
$5,500,000 gold. 


SUGGEST LOWER AGE LIMIT FOR FOREST OFFICERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—The advisability of 
lowering the age limit for captains and lieutenants in the 
second forest regiment is now under consideration. While 
recommendations are coming in rapidly for appointment 
as commissioned officers in the big regiment several of 
the leading lumbermen designated to direct the work of 
finding suitable material for appointment have suggested 
that the age be lowered. It is possible that the age 
limit may be reduced as low as 25 years, and a decision 
may be expected on this point at any time. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Loggers Pre pare for Ninth Annual— Gum Ex- 
hibits Arranged—Coming Conventions 


Sept. 24-29—National Cut-Over Land Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sept. 25-26—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 4—Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. General meeting. 

Oct. 6—California Building Industries Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 17—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, Press 
Club Theater, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 

Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Noy. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Minieapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. f 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg, Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 














PLAN EXHIBITS AT TRI-STATE FAIR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 18——Memphis members of 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are heartily 
cooperating in assembling an attractive exhibit of gum 
lumber for the Tri-State Fair, to begin here Saturday, 
Sept. 22. The association has secured a booth in the 
Shelby County building. John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary of the association, says that the exhibit will be 
designed especially with a view to showing the beauty 
of gum for interior finish. 

A feature of the exhibit will be the baby grand piano 
which was recently manufactured wholly of natural red 
gum veneers by the Brambach Piano for the O. K. Houck 
Piano Co., the first ever to be made entirely of this 
wood in its natural finish. 

The fair will also be characterized by another feature 
of special interest to lumbermen. It will be the exhibit 
by Miss Bessie R. Murphy, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of models of farm buildings to 
be secured from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association with a view to stimulating the demand for 
better houses on all farm property in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, the three States from which the fair 
takes its name. Models of a poultry house, dairy house, 
granary, garage, implement shed, corn crib and other 
buildings will be exhibited, constructed to scale, accord- 
ing to plans fully approved by architectural experts. 
These designs have been shown elsewhere and have always 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

After they have been shown here and their construction 
has been fully demonstrated to all who are interested, the 
models will be forwarded to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for display thruout the South in conjunction with 
the work of farm improvement carried on by that organi- 
zation. 








OUTLINES PROGRAM FOR PACIFIC LOGGING 
CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 17.—An outline of the pro- 
gram for the ninth session of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress has been prepared by Secretary George M. Corn- 
wall., It will be held in Seattle at the Press Club hall 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 18, 19 and 20, as 
has been previously announced by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The official headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Washington. The annual meeting of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, of which E. T. Allen, 
of Portland, is forester, will be held the day previous, 
Wednesday, Oct. 17, at the same place. An interesting 
program for this meeting is being prepared by Mr. 
Allen. 

The principal topics for discussion at the logging 
congress will be: 

Logging Engineering and University Training: John P. 
Van Orsdel, professor of logging engineering, Oregon Agri- 
eultural College, Corvallis, Ore., chairman. 

Accident Prevention: R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lum- 
ber Co., Edgewick, Wash., chairman. . 

Should the Cook House Make a Profit: J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., chairman. 

Yarding Methods. 


Railroal Construction: James O’Hearne, English Lumber 
Co., Mount Vernon, Wash., chairman. 


Logging Costs: R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., 
Edgewick, Wash. 

School Teachers in the Logging Camps: Frank H. Lamb, 
Wynooche Timber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Conservation of Food in Logging Camps. 

W. B. Ayer, of Portland, president of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., who has been appointed food com- 
missioner for Oregon, by Herbert Hoover, chief con- 
servator of foods, will, it is expected, present to the log- 
ging congress the vital topic of food conservation. The 
slogan is: ‘‘Eat Plenty. Don’t Waste.’’ 

W. W. Peed, of Eureka, Cal., president of the logging 
congress, has appointed the following loggers and lum- 
bermen a committee on food conservation as it affects 


the logging camps: W. B. W. Armstrong, British 
Columbia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, B. C.; Ken- 
neth Ross, lumber department, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Bonner, Mont.; R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lumber 
Co., Ceur d’Alene, Ida.; Dwight Merrill, Merrill & Ring 
Logging Co., Pysht, Wash.; E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., Portland, Ore.; Donald MacDonald, 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Oal.; George M. Cornwall, 
Portland, Ore., secretary. 

The local entertainment committee at Seattle consists 
of George W. Johnson, Admiralty Logging Co., chair- 
man; T. Jerome, Merrill & Ring Logging Co.; E. P. 
Blake, Washington Log Brokerage Co.; E. G. English, 
English Lumber Co. and Frank Dugan, Puget Sound Log 
Scaling Bureau. 

Reduced rates on the basis of one and a third fare 
have been granted by all railroads and it is expected 
there will be a large attendance. 





PLAN TO HONOR NEW HOO-HOO HEAD 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 17.—Feeling that Beaumont 
and Texas have been signally honored by the election of 
W. A. Priddie as Supreme Snark of the Universe of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, local members of the 
fraternity plan to give an elaborate banquet the last of 
this week in honor of the newly elected head of Hoo-Hoo 
land. 

Mr. Priddie, who is vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., and who has been active in Hoo-Hoo for 
years, was among the Beaumonters attending the national 
convention at New York last week and he will return 
home early this week. He remained over to bid farewell 
to his son, Lieut. Dick Priddie, who sailed recently for 
Europe. : 

Plans for the banquet will be completed before he 
reaches home and the affair will be a complete surprise 
to him. Immediately upon his return Mr. Priddie will 
very likely appoint a vicegerent for southern Texas to 
succeed him, for he has held that office for the last four 

ears. 

. The other Beaumont delegates who attended the New 
York convention returned home Saturday and today. 
They were Harvey D. Fletcher, of the Pine Products 
Co.; W. A. Nichols, of the Keith Lumber Co.; Hubert 
B. Oxford, of the Turnbow Lumber Co., and A. R. Kriech- 
baum, Beaumont representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 





TO RENEW FORMER ORGANIZATION 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18—Hoo-Hoo are to renew 
their former live organization in north Alabama, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by W. A. Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Hammond Lumber Co. and one of the former 
‘*live wires’’ of the organization. Believing that the 
time is ripe for the reorganization of Hoo-Hoo, Mr. 
Hammond has taken the question under advisement with 
the head officers, and announced on Monday that plans 
were being perfected now which would result in a big 
get-together meeting being called within the next few 
weeks. 


OPPOSED TO PLACING OF CARS IN TRANSIT 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 17.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association hus 
gone on record as opposed to the placing of cars of 
lumber in transit and has adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that every common carrier in the country be 
authorized by the car service committee of the National 
Defense Board to place embargoes against the diversion 
or reconsignment of all freight, except in cases where it 
can be satisfactorily shown that the change requested 
is made necessary by insolvency of consignee or bona fide 
refusal of original consignee to accept the shipment. It 
is pointed out that the placing of cars in transit unduly 
delays movement of cars and thereby curtails the valu- 
able car supply of the country at a time when a success- 
ful prosecution of the war depends in great measure 
upon the efficiency of the railways. 

The association has also, thru its secretary, C. Stowell 
Smith, written California members of Congress in regard 
to the proposed excess profit tax. It is pointed out that 
the lumber industry operates in cycles of depression and 
prosperity, and during the periods of depression it is 
common for the industry to accumulate charges which 
must be taken care of when prosperous years return; and 
therefore a higher price for the product for a limited 
time does not necessarily mean profits as some of the 
accumulated charges, such as depression, interest on in- 
debtedness and stumpage values, must be taken care of. 
In this connection the letter states: 





Depreciation may be allowed to fall below normal, but must 
eventually be reimbursed. Interest on indebtedness may be 
covered temporarily by short term loans. Stumpage charges 
to operation may be reduced below actual cost, but ultimately 
must be raised, as taxes, protection and other charges accu- 
mulate. Mills may close down, but the enormous reserve 
supply of stumpage goes on accumulating charges during such 
closures that make an additional burden when they again re- 
sume operation. In other words, the profits in any one year 
are more apparent than real. These facts are clearly recog- 
nized by the Government agencies referred to above. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as it appears hardly equitable te base 
an excess profits tax upon the returns in any one year with- 
out first absorbing the charges from previous years, it is sug- 
gested that a fair margin for profit be fixed by the Govern- 
ment to cover a reasonable period. After this has been done 
any surplus should be made subject to the excess profits tax. 

This association will be glad to amplify statistics now in 
the hands of the Federal Trade Commission and: the Forest 
Service which demonstrate the equity of this position, but is 
glad to let the case rest with either or both of the ahove men- 
tioned departments. 


Mr. Smith suggests that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Forest Service be authorized to codperate 
in fixing a fair basis for such a tax. Facts on which it 
could be based were secured by these two Government 
agencies in 1913-1915. 


SUBMITS QUESTIONS TO MEMBERS 


Shall ‘Goverment Control Prices and Still 
Further Regulate Carriers? 


_MEmpPHIs, TENN., Sept. 19.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association is mailing out to its members today 
for a referendum vote two questions submitted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, one involving 
Federal regulation of the railroads and the other price 
control by the Government, as follows: 


The committee recommends that provision be made for the 
Federal regulation of the issuance of railroad securities ; that 
Congress pass a general railroad incorporation law under 
which all carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may organize ; that, if Congress passes 
a railroad incorporation law, all railroad carriers subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, both 
those now existing and those hereafter to be created, be re- 
quired to organize under this law; and that, in view of the 
fact that conflict has arisen with respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate rates, 
even tho such rates affect interstate commerce, the commis 
sion be given authority by statute to regulate intrastate rates 
when those rates affect interstate commerce. 

In connection with Government price control, the committee 
recommends that additional legislation to control prices be 
enacted; that this authority to control prices should extend 
to all articles which have importance in basic industries as 
well as in war and which enter into the necessaries of every 
day life; that this authority to control prices should extend 
to both raw materials and finished products; that it should 
extend to prices the public pays as well as those paid by the 
Government; that this authority to control prices should be 
administered by a small executive board appointed by the 
President ; also that an agency working in harmony with the 
board controlling prices should have authority to distribute 
available supplies to those purchasers whose needs are most 
directly related to the public welfare and that each leading 
industry and trade should create a representative committee 
to represent it in conference and to advise with the agencies 
that control prices and distribution. 


The association has not expressed itself with respect 
to price control by the Government but it is on record as 
being opposed to extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the point where it 
will have control over intrastate rates. It is frankly 
afraid that, if such extension of jurisdiction is granted, 
it will result in substantially higher rates on lumber, 
bolts, logs, and other rough materials now controlled by 
the various State commissions as intrastate traffic. 





EMERGENCY BUREAU MOVED TO CAPITAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 19.—The Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau announces the removal of the head- 
quarters of the bureau to 350 Munsey Building, Wash 
ington, D. C., in order that it may keep in close touch 
with conditions. This action followed a conference of 
representatives of the bureau at Huntington yesterday. 
The bureau heretofore has maintained its headquarters in 
Cincinnati, with an office in Washington in charge of 
E. E. Myers. ; 





HARDWOOD MEN IN EXECUTIVE MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 17.—About thirty members 
attended the sectional meeting held here last Friday at 
which the open competition plan of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States was discussed. 
The greater part of the day was given over to a considera- 
tion of reports and a discussion of conditions, the whole 
proceedings being executive. 

There was general agreement that stocks are low and 
getting lower; that while prices may be considered high 
there is no prospect of them falling while production con- 
ditions remain so unfavorable and the demand for prac 
tically all the hardwoods so urgent that the mills are un- 
able to keep up with it. 

Reports were made that labor and weather conditions 
have been against operations in the woods, that logs are 
searce, and that some mills have shut down for the winter. 

The session was shortened so that some of the officials 
and members could get away on the evening train for 
Memphis. 

Later there was a conference of members of the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, E. E. Myers, having 
come from Washington for that purpose. He reported on 
the result of his work as manager of the Washington 
headquarters of the bureau, in securing contracts from 
the Government for hardwood for ships and airplanes. 
Plans for further work of the bureau were discussed, and 
another conference was arranged for at Huntington, W. 
Va., Tuesday, Sept. 18. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 18.—At the conclusion of the 
meeting of members of the open competition plan com- 
mittee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
held here Saturday, Sept. 15, it was announced that these 
meetings would in future be held in this city monthly in 
order that those identified with the open competition 
plan might keep. in closer touch with market conditions. 

There was some discussion of the opening of a branch 
office of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
Memphis, but this was referred to the board of directors 
which will take action thereon at its next regular meet- 
ing at Cincinnati. The prevailing view is that this office 
will be opened here about Jan. 1. 





LOGGERS’ INFORMATION ASSOCIATION FORMED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 17.—At a meeting of loggers 
of the Puget Sound district an organization called the 
Loggers’ Information Association was formed Saturday 
for the purpose of furnishing general information of 
interest to loggers and also to establish employment 
offices thruout this district in order to assist in the secur- 
ing men for the camps. The officers of the association 
are: 

President—L. G. Chapman, Chin Logging Co., Seattle. 

Vice president—Joseph Irvin, Sultan Logging Co., Everett. 

Secretary—J. L. Daugherty, David Tozer Co., Seattle 


Directors—Pat McCoy, Ed. English, L. G. Horton, William 
Chisholm ‘and.C. W. Stimson, Seattle. 
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NEW PLANING MILL IS MODEL 


Latest Unit of Well Equipped Plant Now in 
Operation 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 18.—The sawmill of the C. 
C. Collins Lumber Co. of this city has been operating 
almost a year and the company, therefore, has an excel- 
lent stock of northern softwoods as well as hardwoods 
piled fp in the yards. The planing mill, which is modern 
and up to date in every respect, was recently completed 
and has been in operation about two weeks. All the ma- 
chinery in the planing mill is of the very latest type 
und designed so that the lumber, when manufactured, 
will have that clean, slick, glassy finish that is so desir- 
able when selling to the ultimate consumer, and, at the 
same time, does not tear the grain or otherwise spoil the 
wood. The machinery is all fast feed and the arrange- 
ments are such that an unusually large amount can be 
handled in a day’s time. 

An interesting feature of this planing mill, an illus- 
tration of which accompanies this article, is that it is 
built entirely of wood, and not of cement and steel, as 
is somewhat common. It is one of the finest planing mills 
in the State and stands as an excellent example of the 
suitability of wood for construction of this type. 

Cc. C. Collins is a firm believer in using wood in its 
proper place and does not believe in advertising substi- 
tutes for wood by using them where wood is better suited. 
The planing mill is so arranged that it is very easy to 
get the lumber to and from the mill and there is ample 
light on the inside to enable the hands employed in the 
planer to do their work in first class shape. The entire 
operation is one of the most complete in the North. The 
sawmill has a eapacity of 125,000 feet of lumber daily 
and the equipment consists of a band saw and resaw, 
modern fast speed edger, automatic trimmer, and other 
devices to insure the careful and quick manufacturing 
of lumber. The plant was designed to saw between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet yearly, and, figuring on 
this basis, the company has sufficient standing timber, of 
very excellent quality, to last from twenty to twenty-five 
years. The planing mill obtains its power from the 
power house which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration and is quite close to the planing mill. In the 
illustration, Mr. and Mrs, C. C. Collins are shown in the 
foreground. The Collins company, in the time in which 
the sawmill has been operating, has cut and put upon 
sticks an excellent stock of all manner of woods native to 
the Rhinelander section. 

Of especial interest to buyers, however, is the very 
large and excellent stock of air dried birch that the com- 
pany has available. The quality of this birch is well 
demonstrated by one of the accompanying illustrations, 
in whieh C, C, Collins can be seen pointing with pride to 
some of the thick, well manufactured stock. From the 
pleased expression on his face it is plainly evident that 
Mr. Collins takes joy in showing stock of this class and, 
from the manner in which it is piled and manufactured, 
it is equally evident that he knows the business of saw- 
milling from the ground up. 

While the company has an unusually large quantity of 
birch in all thicknesses and grades, especially sawn to 
leave all the red in the 
logs in the lumber where 
it ean be worked up to 
best advantage, it also 
has a good sized stock of 
all hardwoods native to 
this section. In addition 
to this it has a_ large, 
well-balanced stock of all 
sizes and grades of hem- 
lock, old fashioned cork 
white pine, tamarack and 
lath. In addition to its 
sawmill, the company op- 
erates a white cedar 
shingle mill, and so is in 
position to supply dealers 
with this excellent species 
of ‘shingle for which there 
has been a very ready 
sale during the last year. 
The same care is taken in 
piling and manufacturing 
all the other woods that is taken with birch and, after a 
thoro inspection of the plant and the lumber piled in the 
yard ready for shipment, the conclusion is forced home 
that here in Rhinelander is located one of the best and 
most progressive firms in the North. 

Those interested in the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., be- 
sides C. C. Collins are: Jacob Mortenson, Perley Lowe, 
John F, Ross and John D. Ross Estate. 











DRASTIC FIREPROOF ORDINANCE REPEALED 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 17—A matter of much moment 
to the lumber industry was the decision last week of 
the city council here to let down the bars for non-fire- 
proof buildings in the inner fire limits. Repeal of the 
ordinance passed several years ago prohibiting anything 
but ‘‘fireproof’’ structures from being erected in the 
main business district now permits erection of wooden 
interior or sprinkled mill constructed buildings up to 
four stories in height. The ordinance was put thru with 
the emergency clause attached, making it effective at 
onee. The passage marks the conclusion of a long fight 
made by the owners of large vacant tracts of property 
in the main business section and owners of out of date 
buildings in the same district. These owners have wished 
to erect new buildings-but have been unable to finance 
structures in accordance with the restrictions of the 
drastic ordinance. : 

It is pointed out that the new ordinance will bring new 
life to the building activity of the city and much busi- 





ness to the lumber mills and sash and door factories. 
The proposition met with serious opposition from owners 
who had been compelled to erect fireproof structures 
under the old ordinance and who had been compelled to 
use more expensive material than the native lumber. 
City Commissioner Barbur, who was author of the new 
ordinance, contended during the discussions that it has 
been proved that mill constructed buildings are prac- 
tically as safe as ‘‘ fireproof buldings. The types of build- 
ing allowed by the ordinance now in effect are to have 
brick, concrete, terra cotta or stone exterior: walls with 
wooden interior. Each floor is to be equipped with au 
automatic sprinkler system. 

The fireproof district was established about eight 
years ago and served to restrict improvements and in- 
dustrial projects in many ways. Much credit is due to 
the lumbermen for the repeal of the drastic ordinance 
for it is largely due to their campaigns illustrating that 
wooden buildings properly constructed are no greater 
fire dangers than ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings. 





TELLS OF SPRUCE SITUATION 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 17—E. T. Allen, of the for- 
estry bureau, and member of the aircraft production 
board who is in personal charge of obtaining spruce 
needed in the Northwest for aircraft purposes, was in 
Tacoma last week, coming from Portland to confer with 
George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
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Co., and member of the spruce council and of the fir 
emergency committee. Concerning the spruce situation 
Mr. Allen said: 


The Government has commandeered the outputs of all the 
spruce producing mills in the Pacific Northwest for a period 
of eight months, and has notified the millmen that all other 
unfilled orders placed by middlemen and wholesalers must 
give way to the war business. In notifying the mills their 
output has been commandeered the Government has said that 
the unfilled contracts may be placed thru the War Depart- 
ment for spruce up to 60 percent of the original contracts at 
the present grades and prices. 

The question now is one of logging entirely. The mill end 
has been taken care of. In many cases it is a problem of get- 
ting to the raw material. Logging roads must be built and 
the start made from the bottom. The logs must be cut and 
taken from the woods and transported to the mills. The 
question of logging is the paramount issue in solving the, air- 
craft problem. 


Mr. Long was to go to Centralia Saturday. to attend a 
meeting of the spruce manufacturers of the Northwest 
who were to discuss the details of handling the Govern- 
ment orders for airplane stock. The general situation 
was to be gone over as the manufacturers desire to work 
out plans to codperate with each other and the Govern- 
ment. 





In THAT part of European Russia north of Petrograd, 
the lumber industry is one of the most important. The 
value of the lumber produced annually in this district, 
under normal circumstances, is about $14,000,000. Most of 
the lumber is produced in the Government of Archangel, 
in which district there are about forty-three mills, nor- 
mally employing nearly 19,000 men. 


WILL INSURE STANDING TIMBER 


Is New Field for Mutual Insurance in This 
Country 





PortsMouTH, N. H., Sept. 17.—This city is the home 
of the Timber Lands Mutual Fire Insurance Co., the first 
mutual company formed in this country to insure against 
loss or damage by fire of merchantable standing timber, 
young standing timber and plantations. Standing timber 
and young growth have been insured in Europe for a num- 
ber of years, both by stock and mutual companies and, 
in the spring of 1916, the Pacific coast department of the 
Phenix Assurance Co. (Ltd.), of London, began insuring 
standing timber in Oregon and Washington, west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains. The Timber Lands 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., however, is the first one to be 
organized in the United States for that purpose. The 
project was started by W. R. Brown, chairman of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission, member of the 
lumbermen’s committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, and identified with many prominent eastern lumber 
and paper manufacturing concerns. Mr. Brown has been 
studying forest fire losses and loss statistics obtained from 
all forests in the United States and Canada, where there 
is organized forest fire protection, for the last three years 
and, as a result, determined to form a mutual fire insur- 
ance company. This company was incorporated by a special 
act of the New Hampshire legislature in February, and 
is under the supervision of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. It writes insurance only on tracts which are ade- 
quately protected from fire, either by forest protective 
associations, the State or the owner, and it will not accept 
tracts which contain or adjoin recent slashings or which 
are exposed to undue hazards. In connection with this, it 
is interesting to know that the following clauses are con- 
tained in the policies issued by the company: 

The term “merchantable” shall be construed to mean tim- 
ber 6 inches or greater diameter at 414 feet above the ground 
and free from dry rot and other seen or unseen defects. This 
policy does not cover timber growing in such positions as to 
render it impracticable or impossible to log at the usual profit 
by ordinary and customary methods nor upon any species or 
variety of timber or growth or property not enumerated here- 
in. 

As explained by Treasurer and General Manager 8S. L. 
De Carteret— 


The writings of the Timber Lands Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. are divided into three general classes, viz.: Merchant- 
able timber, young timber natural reproduction, and planta- 
tions. For the present, a uniform rate of premium deposit is 
being charged until rating tables for each class—taking into 
consideration variation of hazard—can be established. The 
uniform rate referred to is 2 percent and the contingent lia- 
bility of policy holders is limited to an amount equal to twice 
the premium. The premium deposit is several times the aver- 
age annual loss experienced in timber receiving organized 
forest protection thru State and private agencies and it is 
expected that the. net cost will be in the neighborhood of 1 
percent and that when a considerable volume of business has 
been obtained the net cost should be reduced considerably 
below that figure. 

The standard New Hampshire form of policy is used. Mer- 
chantable timber is insured on the basis of its stumpage value 
and young growth and plantations on the basis of an agreed 
value per acre which is entered on the face of the form. 
Kither full or part insurance 
may be carried, but where the 
insurance is less than 90 per- 
cent the policy holder is a co- 
insurer. 

Each tract offered for 
insurance is examined by 
trained foresters in the em- 
ploy of the company and re- 
ported on in writing before 
the policy is issued and the 
amount written on any body 
of timber subject to one fire, 
or in other words on any 
body of timber which consti 
tutes a single risk, is limited 
to a few thousand dollars, 
Where larger amounts of in- 
surance are desired than this 
company is able to write we 
have exceptional facilities in 
other companies which will 
write concurrent insurance 
on risks covered in part by 








PLANING MILL OF C. C. COLLINS LUMBER CO. AT RHINELANDER, WIS. this company. Thus facili- 


ties are available to cover 
fairly large tracts. _ = 

At present, we are’ confining our efforts to the New Hng- 
land States where sufficient business is offering to keep us 
busy and we hope to increase our sphere of activity as con- 
ditions may warrant. 

The officers of the company are: W. R. Brown, presi- 
dent; E. E. Amey, vice president; S. L. De Carteret, 
treasurer and manager; T. E. Sears, secretary. The di- 
rectors are: E. E. Amey, American Realty Co., Portland, 
Me.; Martin A. Brown, Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass.; W. R. Brown, N. H. Forestry Commission, Berlin, 
N. H.; George B. Leighton, N. H. Forestry Commission, 
Dublin, N. H.; George Hewitt Myers, Washington, D. C.; 
H. G. Philbrook, Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass.; E. Bartram Pike, Pike Manufacturing Co., Pike, 
N. H.; Weld A. Rollins, Lawyer, Boston, Mass.; F. J. 
Sulloway, Lawyer, Concord, N. H.; L. 8. Tainter, Publish- 
ers’ Paper Co., Benton, Mass., and C. C. Wilson, Odell 
Manufacturing Co., Groveton, N. H. 





USING SHORT LENGTH HARDWOOD LUMBER 


There was a time when all hardwood less than four 
feet long was thrown away, but today many southern 
manufacturers, as well as northern, are finding a profit- 
able market for this class of stock. For example, 
pieces 21% feet in length and 6 inches and up in width, 
are now being saved and shipped to manufacturing 
plants. White oak and hickory blocks of this char- 
acter are shipped to factories to make wagon and 
buggy spokes, while red oak and water oak blocks go 
to furniture factories to make small articles of 
furniture. 
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Seattle’s Officials Hurts the City’s Trade—Fir Mills Resume on Former Basis 


MILL WORKERS MAKING LAST STAND 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 17.—Mills are generally reopen- 
ing now that the strike of the logging camp and mill 
workers is practically over. The last stand is being made 
on’ Willapa Harbor, where the leaders of the organized 
labor end of the strike, the Timber & Mill Workers’ 
Union, are concentrating their efforts to keep the mills 
from opening. The principal supply of spruce lumber for 
airplanes is expected to come from Willapa Harbor and 
that is why the strike leaders are making their strongest 
fight there, with the hope that the Government will inter- 
fere to force eight hour operations in order that it may 
get the needed spruce. 

The plants of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. at 
Port Angeles and the Crown Lumber Co. at Mulkiteo 
reopened last week on a 10-hour basis, of course running 
at the start at about half capacity. The Everett saw- 
mills all expect to resume this week. On Grays Harbor 
all mills are now in operation except two. One of these, the 
Bay City mill, is undergoing repairs which will be com- 
pleted in a couple of weeks and then it will resume. 
Nearly twenty logging camps have resumed operation 
on Grays Harbor and men appear to be available in suf- 
ficient numbers with the exception of fallers and buck- 
ers. Spruce logs from Willapa Harbor are being shipped 
by rail to mills on Grays Harbor in order that Govern- 
ment spruce may be gotten out. The McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. at McCormick, Wash., resumed last week with 
nearly a full crew. 

The I. W. W. organization at Seattle voted early 
Saturday morning to call off its strike, so that there 
will be no opposition. from this element for a while at 
least to men returning to the mills and camps, altho 
it is not likely that peace with the I. W. W.’s will last 
longer than the first opportunity to make trouble. This 
action on their part was largely due to their knowledge 
that the strike was over anyway and they had better 
get their men back into the good positions they formerly 
held, and also to a desire of their leaders to interfere 
with the strike of the carpenters and ship builders in 
Seattle whose union organizations are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The I. W. W.’s have no 
love for this labor organization. The Seattle carpenters’ 
strike against using 10-hour lumber is not likely to ac- 
complish much if anything, except to close down build- 
ing wooden ships and delay the steel ship building work 
because carpenters are necéssary for building scaffolds 
for the construction of the latter. It will possibly result 
in Government interference and perhaps the taking over 
or leasing of a few mills to get out the ship building 
material. Lumbermen themselves are not worried over 
the situation, for the lumber made in the mills of Wash- 
ington is practically all sold east of the confines of the 
State. 





SHIP YARD WORKERS WALK OUT 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—After having their own 
grievances satisfactorily disposed of by the action of 
the labor adjustment board of the United States, workers 
in Seattle’s wooden ship yards have taken it upon them- 
selves to assist the Seattle labor unions in their boycott 
against 10-hour lumber, and Saturday morning about 
2000 shipwrights, joiners, laborers, helpers and other 
craftsmen walked out, leaving all but one wooden ship 
building establishment without workmen. The one plant 
that has granted the workers the right to handle 8-hour 
lumber exclusively is the Meacham & Babcock Ship- 
building Co., employing 300 men. One steel ship plant— 
the Skinner & Eddy Corporation—has also stated its 
position to be on the side of 8-hour lumber. 

Insofar as the production of lumber in Washington 
and Oregon is concerned this new strike will have but 
little effect. Reports of mills to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association ‘show that an average of about 5,000,- 
000 feet is used weekly by ‘‘local’’ deliveries. That 
means this quantity is consumed locally thruout the two 
States, and this small amount would make but little dif- 
ference in production. 

Of sixteen wooden ship yards in Seattle but two are 
operating and these yards are yunning because they have 
secured small amounts of lumber from 8-hour mills. 
Since this lumber must all come from outside the city 
(there isn’t an 8-hour fir mill in Seattle), these ship 
yards will probably have to close down in a few days, or 
else continue to import stock. 

As is so often the case with strikes, this one has a 
boomerang attached to it, in that it is not hurting the 
lumberman, against whom it is aimed, but is injuring the 
ship yards against whom the lumbermen have no griev- 
ances. 

Carpenters employed in Seattle have also been called 
out by their unions, and it was estimated Saturday that 
about 1,500 men had left their positions, rather than 
work with 10-hour lumber. The only effect this will 
have, so far as seen now, will be to reduce building to a 
lower minimum than has been prevalent for the last six 
months. Tacoma’s unions have followed suit, it is un- 
derstood here. 

Striking members of various unions, including shingle 
weavers and teamsters, have been temporarily enjoined 
by the superior court against picketing the plant of the 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle. With the petition for the re- 
straining order the Stimson Mill Co. filed a claim for 
$50,000 damages against the unions and nineteen former 
employees of the company. The complaint says that 
when a general strike was called in all the lumber mills 
and logging camps in July to enforce the unions’ demand 
for an 8-hour day and a closed shop, a considerable 
number of the employees joined the union and engaged 








in the strike to force their former employers to meet the 
demands of the unions, and that by reason of threats 
and intimidations the mill has been injured in the con- 
duct of its business to the extent of $50,000. 

The I. W. W. have shown their colors again by return- 
ing to work and leaving their allies, the labor unions, 
to fight the battle of boycotting 10-hour lumber alone. 
This is a part of the tactics of the irresponsible element 
controlling the I. W. W. organization. By returning to 
work now they can scheme secretly against the time that 
they think will soon be ripe to strike again, and then 
make another attempt to demoralize the lumber industry. 

Logging camp operators are gradually beginning work 
again. However, there is still a scarcity of men, fallers 
and buckers being reported as very hard to get. Now, 
however, that the fish canning season is over, labor is 
coming back from Alaska on every boat. This, together 
with the fact that the work at American Lake canton- 
ment is nearing completion, means that literally thou- 
sands of men will be available within the next few weeks, 
and a general easing up in labor is expected. 

The recent lumber strike was considerably muddled 
up by statements and actions of Gov. Ernest Lister, of 
this State, and from his present actions the ship builders 
will find themselves in the same position that the lumber- 


men were, inasmuch as the governor has declared his in- 


tention of assisting in settling the strike. He is still 
standing firmly on his belief, that the mills should give 
nine hours pay for eight hours’ work, in face of the 
strenuous competition they are. receiving from lumber 
producing districts in other parts of the -country. 
Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, sums up the boycott by saying: 


The boycott on 10-hour lumber is confined entirely to the 
city of Seattle, and will affect only this city. The lumber 
market here consumes but a very small percentage of the 
production of the mills located within the city limits. Gov- 
ernment production will not be hampered by the strike, since 
practically all Government contracts have been completed. 
Seattle mills do not cut spruce, being out of touch with 
spruce logs. The one Seattle mill operating on an 8-hour 
basis produces cedar lumber and shingles entirely, and where 
the strikers are going to get their 8-hour fir is a question 
hard to answer. 

That lumbermen outside of Seattle are disgusted with 
the way the city officials here are handling the labor and 
strike situation is shown by the declaration of several 
large operators in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
district of their intention to cut this city from their buy- 
ing list and purchase their supplies from Tacoma and 
Portland. All the labor troubles of the last few months 
have had their origin here, the mayor and council 
having fostered the I. W. W. and other agitators for 
years. 





WOODEN SHIP WORKERS WALK OUT 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.~-About 2500 employees in 
the wooden ship building yards on the Columbia River at 
Portland walked out Saturday as a result of a lockout 
at Astoria. The principal question to be settled is 
recognition of the unions. The wage demands are said 
not to be so seriously considered by the men. After 
a meeting held by the strikers here tonight it was ex- 
plained that the strik. would not have occurred at this 
time but for the lockout at two yards in Astoria and 
that the workmen were disposed to wait until the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board had been given fair chance to settle 
the difficulties. Wages in these yards run from $3 to 
$7.50 a day, the average being $5.25. It is believed that 
since the Government will undoubtedly be called in to 
mediate the question the men will return to work the 
coming week pending final disposition of the disputed 
points. A survey indicates that in the district affected 
by the strike nearly 100 wooden vessels are building or 
contracted for. 

Outside of this trouble, the labor situation here is 
considerably improved as compared with conditions two 
months ago. 





ORGANIZED LABOR PLACES BAN ON ‘‘10-HOUR 
LUMBER’’ 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 17.—The labor situation in 
Tacoma remains unchanged from last week-with the ex- 
ception of one more mill starting up on 8-hour basis, and 
with no other increase in output which, in the total, re- 
mains away below normal. The plant to start is the 
North End Lumber Co., whose mill is running eleven 
hours and which may go to eight hours when it catches 
up with back orders. All-the other mills that were closed 
are still down. Those running, besides the North End, 
are the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and the Clear 
Fir Lumber Co., on a 10-hour basis, and the Defiance and 
Danaher and Addison & Hill mills on an 8-hour basis. 
Organized labor last week formally followed in the foot- 
steps of Seattle labor and declared ‘‘unfair’’ all 10-hour 
mills, the Building Trades Council taking this action fol- 
lowing similar action by the Carpenters’ union. This 
places a ban on all 10-hour mill products, even to fuel, 
but up to this writing has caused no trouble in Tacoma, 
altho a crisis is reported being rapidly precipitated in 
Seattle thru the refusal to handle 10-hour lumber. 

The Weyerheuser Timber Co., whose two big mills at 
Everett have been closed down since the strike in July, 
was to resume operation today on a 10-hour basis, ac- 
cording to George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary and 
manager of the company, whose headquarters are here. 
The company expects to have little difficulty in starting 
on 10-hour schedule. 


FIR MILLS RESUME ON TEN-HOUR BASIS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Everett, WAsH., Sept. 18—For two days all Everett 
fir mills have operated under the 10-hour rule, the plants 
working one side only, but on the second day more men 
reported for duty than on the opening day. Everett 
sawmills had been idle two months. 

Troops drove I. W. W. pickets from the Weyerhaeuser 
plant last night, as the company is cutting on a Govern- 
ment order. 





I. W. W. DEMANDS RESULT IN CLOSE DOWNS 


Mayer, Ariz., Sept. 17—The lumber industry thruout 
northwestern Arizona, including that of the Prescott dis- 
trict, is seriously affected by the general strike of em- 
ployees in the logging camps and mills. In all this region 
only one mill is‘now being operated. The activities of 
I. W. W. agitators are responsible for the existing camp 
troubles, it is stated. Notwithstanding the fact that all 
the lumber companies operating in the forests of north- 
western Arizona raised the wages of their employees from 
10 to 15 percent last June, seeds of dissatisfaction were 
sown among the men by the imported agitators and they 
have made demands that the companies can not grant with- 
out bringing upon themselves heavy losses, it is claimed. 
The demands of the strikers include that they be given a 
9-hour day with ten hours’ pay; the day to begin and end 
at the camps, instead of on the job; double pay for over- 
time; full pay for disability incurred while in the employ 
of any company; better sanitary conditions in camps; 
abolition of any blacklist; same pay for all men, regard- 
less of nationality, this for the benefit of the Mexican 
laborers, who have been getting less than the skilled lum- 
bermen; recognition of union authority at least to the 
extent of permitting union representatives and agents to 
ride free on the logging trains. 





HEAVY RAINS QUENCH FOREST FIRES 


Tacoma, WAsH., Sept. 17.—Heavy rains general over 
the Puget Sound country last week prevented what might 
have been the greatest forest fire menace in the history 
of the State, according to State Forester Fred E. Pape 
who was in Tacoma last Tuesday on official business. Mr. 
Pape said that along the Tacoma Eastern Railroad dis- 
trict the danger was greatest of any place in the State 
and that the losses there will run to $60,000 or $70,000. 
Total forest fire losses this year, Mr. Pape said, will be 
the greatest in seven years. Owing to the rains of last 
week the State has been able to call in its forces of over 
ninety fire fighters it employed in addition to the rangers 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association and Federal 
rangers. The State and private individuals have spent 
$36,168.29 to date in fighting fires with large bills yet to 
be reported, exclusive of the cost of maintaining the 
regular fire fighting forces. The damage to logs and mer- 
chantable timber is estimated at $17,870.55 and to tim- 
ber products, equipment and other personal property 
$94,416, with reports yet to be received that may in- 
crease this figure 20 to 30 percent. There were 687 fires 
reported. Of these 144 were due to lumbering activities, 


153 to careless campers, 62 to sparks from locomotives; 


slash burning, 58; incendiary, 50, and unknown causes, 
137. There have been 9,819 acres of merchantable tim- 
ber and 106,936 acres of cutover, second burn and second 
growth lands burned, Mr. Pape stated. 





READJUSTMENTS IN VEHICLE INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, Sept. 17.—There has been a read- 
justment of working conditions and wages in the vehicle 
industry that for the present affects those manufacturers 
who are members of the Cincinnati Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which organization carried on the negotiations on 
behalf of those of its members who are engaged in that 
industry. 

For a long time the builders of wagons and trucks have 
been compelled to operate their factories at capacity and 
still are behind on their contracts with the Government. 
This situation was seized on by officials of the Carriage, 
Wagon & Automobile Workers’ Union for the presenta- 
tion of new demands. 

After negotiations the union accepted a compromise 
presented by the manufacturers for an increase of 10 per- 
cent in wages and a reduction of working hours from sixty 
to fifty-five a week. This settlement, however, affects only 
those shops members of the Cincinnati Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the demands as to other shops remain to be 
adjusted. 

A large delegation from this city will attend the conven- 
tion of the Carriage Builders’ National Association at 
Chicago, Sept. 24 to 28, according to a report made to the 
Cincinnati Carriage Makers’ Club Saturday by Howard 
S. Cox, chairman of the committee on transportation. 

The members of the club were much interested in a bit 
of information received thru the trade expansion depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce that the Government 
was about to ask for bids on another large number of 
gun carriages, wagons and trucks for the army. The man- 
ufacturers here have been suceessful in securing many con- 
tracts already, are operating their plants at full capacity 
and few of them could take on any more orders except for 
distant delivery. 





THE country’s potato crop will probably total 462,- 
000,000 bushels, or 100,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
average and 200,000,00 bushels more than in 1916. 
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COAST LABOR SITUATION IS LITTLE IMPROVED 


Camp and Millwork Employees’ Strike Practically Over but Ship Builders Walk Out to Enforce Demands—Attitude of 
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KEEP LOOKING ALONG 

There is often a rose by the stoniest road 
And a star in the stormiest sky; 

There is often a laugh in the heaviest load— 
You will find it, my friend, if you try! 

So keep open your eyes and keep open your heart, 
If it’s upward or downward the mile, 

For the highway will widen, the storm will depart 
If you look right along for the smile! 





RANDOM 

Treat lumber with respect. 

Let us have patriotism and we shall have peace. 

And now we have a big league retail lumber associa- 
tion. 

If the new Snark equals the old Snark’s record he will 
do Priddie well. 

Now that Duluth has gone dry it ought not to be hard 
to get some fellows to enlist. 

We have a Government that fears no power on earth, 
except the American farmer. 

Apparently if you want to lie about the lumber busi- 
ness the best thing to use is a steel pen. 

The birds may still be nesting in the trees, but they 
have to hunt up a new tree every night. 

Personally we believe a concrete ship is. just as good as 
any other ship after it has been torpedoed. 

The car shortage has been reduced 70 percent, but the 
cash shortage seems to be holding its own. 

Women, after all, have done more for the elimination 
of waste than anybody else, with the corset. 

The lumber industry is like the French—doing less talk- 
ing and getting more results than any of them. 

We are inclined to agree with Billy Sunday that when 
the kaiser goes to hell the devil won’t let him in. 

The most interesting tale we have seen in a long while 
is the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

People in this country would realize that they are now 
ruled by the agrarian class if they knew what the agrarian 
class is. 

It takes only six days now to select and chop the tree 
and saw and ship the lumber, which is better service than 
you get in most restaurants. 

We observe in the conical column of wisdom hitherto 
referred to that Nebraska wants coal. For list of other 
States that want coal see index in any good atlas. 

Our own opinion is that, if there is any place where a 
man wants to feel that the lumber is good, it is when he is 
16,587 feet above the earth in a spruce aeroplane. 

It will take a long time to regrow the forests cut down 
to meet the needs of the European war, but they will be 
ready in plenty of time to afford shade for any picnics 
that will be held in honor of the kaiser. 


POOR COMPANY 


About the poorest place to be 
That anybody can, . 

The meanest kind of company 
For any sort of man, 

About the hardest form of fate 
For some unlucky elf 

Is making him associate 
Forever with himself. 





How would you like to sit and dine 
With no one else but you? 
To have to listen to the line 
Of talk your neighbors du? 
To have to listen all the day 
To wisdom you let fall? 
And, while you listened to you, say, 
Would you believe it all? 


You wouldn’t learn an awful lot 
Conversing solitaire ; 
Perhaps you’d get a little hot 
To hear how you can swear. 
You hardly ever notice it 
When cussing others so; 
But maybe you would hate to sit 
And listen to it, tho. 


There is a lot of knocking done 
By people now and then; 
It may so happen you are one 
Who knocks his fellow men. 
Suppose some devil worked his power 
And put you on the shelf 
And kept you there a half an hour 
And made you knock yourself! 


About the worst of punishment 
The devil could devise 
For him who never spends a cent, 
Pound foolish, penny wise, 
Who never spends a dollar bill 
Or joins a single thing, 
Would be to tie him to his till 
To listen to it ring. 


Just let him hear the clink of coin 
But never clink of glass; 
In no one’s laughter let him join: 
There make him sit and pass 
The lonely hours and lonely years 
Until his final breath, 
Until at last he disappears 
And hates himself to death. 





THE FRIEND IN NEED 


I’ve heard a lot of talk of friends, 
I’ve heard folks tell what good friends are: 
The friend who flatters, sport who spends— 
But friendship ain’t a good cigar. 
No, friendship ain’t to stand and treat, 
A ‘*Come on, fellahs,’? now and then; 
It’s someone handy when you’re beat 
To set you on your feet again. 


Sometimes a-swamping out a road, 

Or building camp, or piling slabs, 
Or tugging at a log or load, 

Some other fellah always grabs 
The other end of every stick 

And helps you pull the thing about, 
Some other fellah’s eye is quick 

To see your fix and help you out. 


That’s my idea what friendship is: 
It’s just to be the kind of guy 
That has a sort of way of his 
Of always being somewhere nigh— 
A guy who somehow understands 
When you are working like a dawg 
And somehow always gets his hands 
Upon the end of every lawg. 


Life’s some considerable a task; 
You need some help along the way— 
And yet don’t always like to ask 
A lift from others day by day. 
You know you’d be almighty glad 
If someone came of his free will 
And helped you where the road was bad 
Or climbed an extra hardish hill. © ‘ 


That’s what I call a friend—not one 
Who blows his coin and makes a show; 
Some fellahs furnish lots of fun, 
- But better is the friend, I know, 
You needn’t ask, you needn’t call, 
But, when you’re swamping hill or bog, 
Just grabs, with no invite at all, 
The other end of some darned lawg. 


ALL HE DID 

He didn’t talk so very much 

About what Wilson ought to do, 
He didn’t offer such and such 

Advice to him and Congress, too. 
He didn’t get into a rage; 

No orator he cheered or hissed; 
In wrangles he did not engage, 

Nor argue with a pacifist. 





He didn’t yell aloud for war— 
He knew that war is not a joke, 
He knew that it is something more. 
And, when at last the nation spoke, 
He didn’t urge some other man 
To answer to his country’s call; 
But, when recruiting they began, 
He just enlisted, that was all. 





THERE ARE OTHER BOARDS BESIDES BOARDS 


Walker V. Jennings, retail lumberman at Farmers- 
burg, Ind., tells a story about a preacher down in south- 
western Indiana. At the close of a long sermon the 
pastor of the church requested that the board remain 
after the service. The members of that body did so, 
and a stranger also lingered in the rear of the church. 

‘‘Just a minute,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘before we meet. 
I’ll see what this stranger wants.’’ 

So he walked back to the visitor and asked: 
‘‘Brother, what can I do for you?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the stranger, ‘‘you asked the board 
to stay, and I guess I was bored as much as anybody.”’ 





SEPARATION 
This is not separation, dear, 
When you are there and I am here, 
You in your world and I in mine— 
Your world of streets, my world of pine. 


This is not separation, tho 

High mountains rise, wide rivers flow— 
Altho a continent, a sea, 

May lie between my love and me. 


No: Separation is the grief 

Of doubt, distrust, and unbelief. 
So might a thousand miles of space 
Divide us standing face to face. 


No: Separation is to feel 

Hach hour, each minute, may conceal 
Some doubt disloyal, thought unkind, 
Some chasm of the human mind. 


What are a thousand miles of trees, 
What are a thousand leagues of seas, 
When, city street or path of pine, 

Faith worships at a common shrine? 


Wherever you are, there am I; 
Wherever I am, you are nigh. 

No lie to answer, tale to tell, 

I know, you know, that all is well. 





Success as an executive depends entirely on 
whether you are trying to be a leader or a boss. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financimé of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 

















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


jO years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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MipnicHtT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 































The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


INUTUACTOOSULUUTETT ALO 


|Fire Protection 
= 
= 








Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


‘ Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 






















Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomuants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
























Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


cone suoRriear yellow Pine 







































All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


{ With Running Water + + $1.50 per day 


| Room Rates + With Toilet - - - $2.00 per day 














| With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 

















ONE OF THE COMPANIES THAT WILL HELP TO PUT THE “ILL” IN “KAISER BILL.” 


NOTES ON THE INCREASING USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


Hints on How to Keep Machines in Good Running Order—Army Officers Are Firm Believ- 
ers in Motor Haulage 





GENERAL BELL OBJECTS TO KANSAS CANARIES 

The song of the Kansas canary—the army term for the 
mule—is no longer sweet to Maj. Gen. George Bell, comman- 
dant at Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. Along with many other 
army officers, he believes that the use of horses and mules 
for transporting artillery is far inferior to motor trucks, 
Ever since the expedition into Mexico, the United States Army 
officers have fully realized the value of motor trucks for 
transporting infantry wherever it is possible to obtain the 
trucks. Reports from the European front indicate that the 
same opinion is held there and that, wherever possible, trucks 
are employed to move the soldiers. ‘The folly of hauling the 
artillery pieces into battle with mules and, at the same time, 
sending the infantry clipping along at 20 miles an hour in 
motor trucks can be readily seen,’ said Major General Bell. 
“TI hope that, when we reach the firing line, all of our heavy 
guns will be mounted on motors. With this change installed, 
the remount depot, calling for the care of thousands of horses 
ahd mules, will be made unnecessary and vast amounts of 
money would be saved to the Government.” 

In modern warfare much of the success of an offensive de- 
pends upon the speed with which guns are brought up to 
support the attacking infantry. It is self-evident that offen- 
sives can not be pushed far unless the heavy guns can be 
moved almost as fast as the infantry and nothing will allow 
this to be done so well as the use of motor trucks. 

Lumbermen who have been halting at the installation of 
motor trucks because of a fear of their action during the 
rainy season and over hilly country might well stop and think 
how infinitely harder it is to move heavy artillery over shell- 
torn ground. Ever since the outbreak of the war trucks have 
been doing this successfully, and with far greater speed than 
is possible to obtain by the use of either horses or mules. If 
a motor truck will haul a piece of heavy artillery over ground 
that it is difficult to walk over, certainly fear of hauling over 
ordinary roads is idle. 

The accompanying illustration shows Truck Co. 50, at the 
American Lakes cantonment at Tacoma, Wash. This com- 
pany has played an active part in the building of the canton- 
ment and, during the first part of the work, did a great deal 
to help in getting adequate supplies of lumber to the canton- 


ment and later did even more in distributing it rapidly to, 


the points at which the carpenters were working. At every 
cantonment there are such motor truck companies and their 
number will be greatly increased as fast as the Government 
can secure the necessary trucks. 





RETAILER USES LIGHT TRUCK FOR LONG HAULS 


It is becoming a common practice for lumber firms to handle 
their long deliveries by motor truck and right in line with the 
rest of them in this respect is the Edwards Lumber Co., of 
Muskegon, Mich. However, in most cases, the trucks used 
for long deliveries are of large capacity and, in this respect, 
the one used by the Edwards Lumber Co. differs, for it is only 
a %-ton Buick truck, equiped with pneumatic tires. This truck 
will run at a speed between 20 and 30 miles an hour and is 
giving the company great satisfaction. The company’s yard 
is located in the center of the building district and, as most 
_of its hauls are short, the company has so arranged its de- 
livery system that 10 percent are truck deliveries and 90 per- 
cent horse deliveries. That is, about 10 percent of the com- 
pany’s business is handled by truck. 

Manager W. H. Edwards said that it is difficult to deter- 
mine just what the comparative cost of motor and horse de- 
livery is, but remarked: ‘We find that this truck is doing 
four or five times as much as a horse could do on extra long 
hauls and, considering the driver's salary and the cost of up- 
keep, we do not find that the truck costs us a great deal 
more than a single horse and driver. This is the third sea- 
son we have used this truck and we find it invaluable in the 
operation of our business.” 

There is room in the lumber industry for a truck of every 
capacity and size, for in every locality there are conditions 
peculiar to that district that have to be met and overcome 
before a satisfactory delivery system can be installed. One 
of the beauties of the motor delivery system is its flexibility. 
If standard trucks will not meet the conditions imposed by 
the problems of delivery, it is easy for the experieneced motor 
truck engineer to design a truck that will give entire satis- 
faction. A motor delivery system is far more flexible than a 
horse delivery system. Trucks can be built to order; horses 
cannot. 


WHY TROUBLE IS EXPERIENCED WITH 
GASOLINE 


Probably more than one lumberman who operates a motor 
truck has been wondering of late what is the matter with 
the lubricating oil in the crankease. If anyone has any 
curiosity on the subject it might be well carefully to drain 
the oil from the crankcase some morning. If the oil has been 
in the crankcase for any time the chances are that when the 
fingers are rubbed in it an absence of lubricating quality is 
easily noted. If some of this oil is then placed in a bottle 
and allowed to stand for a few hours, two distinct liquids will 
be observable. At the bottom will be lubricating oil and at 
the top a fluid which is nothing more than kerosene. This 
condition is the result of the low gravity gasoline pre- 
vailing on today’s market. It has already caused a good 
many, complaints in all parts of the country and no truck 
owner can afford to let the situation get past his attention. 

Here are some of the things resulting from the grade of 
gasoline so frequently used today: Hard starting; lost 
power ; excessive wear on pistons, piston rings and cylinders ; 
burned bearings; crankshafts become “out of round’’; low 
mileage from fuel; excessive carbon deposits ; overheating. 





The kerosene in the gasoline does not vaporize but gets 
down the cylinder walls into the crankcase. When enough 
kerosene becomes mixed with the lubricating oil in the crank 
case, the oil no longer lubricates. Another thing that does 
more than anything else to put kerosene in the crankcase is 
using the choker. It is much better to let the motor run idle 
(with a lean mixture) than to draw extra gasoline into the 
cylinders to warm the motor up quickly. Running on the 
choker for even a short time washes all the oil out of the 
cylinders. Another harmful effect arising from the high per- 
centage of kerosene in the fuel is that the kerosene loosens 
the carbon from the cylinders and forms a lapping compound 
which wears on the walls and lessens the compression of the 
motor. Lumbermen who are operating motor trucks and wish 
to get the most out of their motors should be careful to do 


the following : 


Put fresh lubricating oil in the crank case after draining 
it every week. Keep the motor free from carbon. Do not 
use ‘the choker except when absolutely necessary. Keep the 
carburetor adjustment lean. S3uy the best gasoline possible. 





POINTS TO WATCH WHEN OPERATING MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


Somehow, an automobile seems, to suggest speeding and the 
same is only too frequently true of a motor truck. Speeding 
is one of the frequent causes for the breakdown of motor 
trucks and why trouble is experienced in keeping them in 
proper repair. An aid in preventing speeding is a recording 
speedometer which gives a graphical log of each day's run, 
velocity plotted against time; thus every minute of the day 
is accounted for and the number of stops and time of each, 
maximum speed, and other details may be observed by glance 
ing over the diagram of the day’s log. The chart will show, 
for example, where the driver stopped for an unusually long 
time and how long it took to make a certain delivery. Of 
ceurse, it is not desirable to pry too closely into the manner 
in which any workman does his work, but just the same it 
oftentimes saves a lot of worry and a lot of trouble to have 
a mechanical scheme such as a recording speedometer which 
will show where the most time is spent. Thus if there are 
operations in the delivery system that use up an undue 
amount of time it is easy to locate them and take the proper 
measures to perfect the system. One can not see in the dark 
and so moves slowly, haltingly and even then frequently runs 
into objects. Unless the truck operator knows just what is 
being done all of the time by the trucks he is like the man 
walking in the dark. 

Probably the most important item in truck maintenance is 
lubrication. The manufacturers have tried to make. this sim 
ple and easy to do by making oiling places few and easily ac 
cessible and by providing printed instructions for the work. 
showing when and how different parts are to be oiled. Alto 
gether, there are about seventy places in the average truck 
that must be lubricated and much care should be taken to 
see that each driver knows where all of these parts are anid 
how and when the oiling should be done. The motor oi! 
should be changed frequently—at least once for every 1,000 
to 1,500-mile run. j 

Great care should be taken to see that the truck is always 
in good repair. Unless proper care is taken of the human 
body good work and success in business is hard to attain: 
unless the mechanical parts of the truck are continually kept 
in tune there is certain to be a breakdown. If possible it is 
wise to employ a man who is competent to make all repairs. 
but if this is not the case the truck should frequently be 
looked over and overhauled by some reliable garage or servic« 
station. 

Study the driver carefully; see that he is careful and 
knows his business. Operating costs for the same make and 
capacity of truck engaged in exactly the same kind of work 
for one firm will frequently show a variation of 40 percent 
in the items of gasoline, oil, tires and maintenance. It will 
easily be seen, therefore, how a poor driver will shorten the 
life of a truck, and that proper attention given to repairing 
and overhauling trucks will reduce the operating cost. 





APPOINTED SALES MANAGER OF DUPLEX 
TRUCK Co. 


H. M. Lee, president and general manager of the Duplex 
Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., recently announced the appoint 
ment of Andrew Langenbacher as sales manager of the com 
pany. Mr. Langenbacher has had extended experience in the 
sale of motor vehicles of all sorts in the United States and 
foreign countries. He was formerly in charge of exports, as 
well as the sales division, of the Reo Motor Car Co., and there 
gained a wide acquaintance with dealers thruout this coun 
try. According to Sales Manager Langenbacher, the value of 
Duplex trucks to be manufactured in the new plant of the 
company next year will total over $12,000,000, and conse 
quently, the number of agents will be materially increase! 
thruout the country. Incidentally, the demand for Duplex 
trucks is constantly growing, showing that the users are full) 
awake to the advantages of this make of truck. 


SPL LLI II III 


Leaky Carburetors Cause Losses.—Often a tank is found 
nearly empty in the morning as a result of a leaky car- 
buretor. Form the habit of shutting off the gasoline at the 
tank. It is difficult to estimate the loss from this leakage, 
but it will be generally conceded that one-half pint lost in 
such a manner in a week by each carburetor is low. Figure 
up what this amounts to in the course of a year. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 














The building situation continues quiet in most cities thru- 
out the country. No new element was entered into the general 


situation since last report, except that labor troubles in 


other lines, notably the serious strikes among the shipbuilders 
on the Pacifie coast, are causing some anxiety in the building 
trades and certainly do not tend to diminish the existing 
reluetance to get new projects under way. Stiffening money 
rates, and reductions in the proportion of cost of buildings 
ihat banks are willing to advance, also have their effect. 
Altho occasional opinions of optimistic tone are expressed, 
and on the whole there seems to be little probability of any 
general activity in house building in the cities in the 
immediate future. Prices are fully maintained on the lim- 
ited volume of business now being done. 

Locally, this week has not witnessed any improvement in 
the sash and door situation; if anything, the trade is more 
quiet. As long as the local building situation remains far 
helow normal, the sash and door trade can not expect any 
improvement. The country trade is expected to improve 
gradually and become fairly. active, but, as one sash and door 
man put it, the country outlet alone is not sufficient to make 
a good, healthy business. The smaller concerns which con- 
fine their trade to city requirements were perhaps never 
quieter than at present. Prices remain firm, due chiefly to 
the fact that the cost of lumber and all other supplies used 
in the manufacture of sash and doors, and also labor, re- 
mains high. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are receiving more 
inquiries and orders from country yards than for some time. 
The city trade shows some improvement, but is still far 
below normal for this time of year. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) sash and door manufacturers are appre- 
hensive as to conditions of the coming winter. One factory 
of that city this week reduced its working hours from ten 
to eight hours and others are contemplating similar moves. 
“The sash and door business is very bad,’ said one manu- 
facturer, “and conditions are the worst in five years.” 

Some of the larger St. Louis (Mo.) sash and door plants 
are busy on contracts that had been pending for some time, 
and they report a demand from other cities that exceeds 


expectations. There is a more cheerful tone to the trade and 
indications of a general revival in activity before long. 

In the Kansas City (Mo.) district there have been no 
changes of consequence during the last week. Business 
is still slow, the bulk of it coming from the country. Lo- 
cally, the epidemic of strikes is putting a further damper 
on building activities, tho the building industry has not been 
directly affected. Prices remain unchanged. 

The sash, door and millwork business at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is below the average for this season of the year altho a 
considerable amount of repair work is helping the planing 
mills, some of which report that their work in this line is 
much larger than a year ago. The quiet in the sash trade is 
reflected by the closing down of most of the glass factories. 

Building construction in Baltimore, Md., continues to lag. 
Prices for sash, doors and millwork, because of the high cost 
of production, remain unchanged. The consensus is that 
prevailing conditions are temporary and improvement is 
hoped for before long. 

San Francisco plants are only moderately busy, tho further 
orders are expected in connection with the cantonments at 
Palo Alto and elsewhere. Door factories in the San Francisco 
Bay district are operating steadily but with no rush of 
orders. The door departments of the big pine saw mills 
in the mountains of California are operating at full capacity 
on eastern orders. Fair shipments of white pine door stock 
and open sash are going to the East, considering the scarcity 
of labor and cars. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the general situation in fir doors and 
millwork shows little change, Some factories report that 
the labor situation is improved; local building is very light; 
high grade fir logs for factory purposes are scarce and high. 

The trend of the window glass market is upward, due more 
to the increased cost of manufacturing than to any very 
insistent demand. There has, however, been noticeable activ- 
ity this week, and jobbers appear confident of a reasonably 
good outlet this fall. New schedules, representing substan- 
tial price increases, are expected to be announced shortly. 
Some concerns have given notice of withdrawal of formal 
lists and, until new prices are issued, will quote only upon 
specifications furnished them. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








CLAUDE E. MALEY.—One of the best known lumber 
manufacturers in the central West and member of Maley 
& Wertz, Claude E. Maley, died Sept. 14 at Swamscott, 
Mass., of ulcer of the stomach. Mr. Maley had not been in 
the best of health for the last year and two weeks ago he 
took a turn for the worse. While his condition at that 
time was diagnosed as critical, he again rallied and his 
two brothers-in-law, Frank M. Cutsinger, of Evansville, 
and John Graham, of Edinburg, Ind., who had been sum- 
moned, left his bedside and returned to Indiana with Mr. 
Maley’s son, Henry. Mrs. Maley and daughter were 
with him when he passed away. His death came as a 
shock to his many friends in Evansville and Indiana. 

Mr. Maley was 41 years old and had been prominently 
identified with important business enterprises in Evans- 





THE LATE CLAUDE E. MALEY 


ville for several years. He was born and reared at Edin- 
burg, Ind., the son of the late Henry Maley, one of the 
pioneer lumber manufacturers of that section. Mr. Maley 
came to Evansville about twenty years ago and with Frank 
May established the Maley & May sawmill. He later sold 
out his interest to his brother, Charles Maley, and to his 
father and some time later purchased his father’s interest 
in the Maley & Wertz sawmill. He had been connected 
with Daniel A. Wertz in the management of the mill for 
the last fifteen years. Mr. Maley also held several other 
business interests in Evansville and Indiana. He was vice 
president of the Wertz Klamer Furniture Co., director in 
the Citizens’ National Bank, also a director in the Klamer- 
Goebel Furniture Co, and the O. A. Klamer Furniture Co., 
all in Evansville. He was also interested in the David R. 
Webb Co., of Edinburg, Ind., manufacturer of veneers; 
Daniel Wertz & Co., lumber manufacturers at Grammer, 
ind., and Maley & Wertz, lumber manufacturers at Vin- 
cennes. In addition to all these business interests, he was 
president of the Maley Lumber & Land Co., holding tim- 
ver interests in Mississippi with headquarters in Evans- 


Mr. Maley was public-spirited, energetic, of a cheerful 
and kind disposition and numbered his friends in all walks 
of life, ; He gave generously to charity and preferred work- 
ing quietly, He contributed liberally to the recent Red 
‘ ross campaign conducted in Evansville. Mr. Maley took 
a strong interest and pride in his family and the Maley 
tome in Evansville has always been the playground of the 
children of the neighborhood. Besides his widow, Mr. 
ley is Survived by two bright and interesting children, 
i enry, aged 15, and Margaret, aged about 14 years. The 
Poy is now spending his second year at the Culver military 
qcademiy. Mr. Maley is also survived by one brother, 
Maries Maley, engaged in the lumber business at Jackson, 
ville” and two sisters, Mrs. Frank M. Cutsinger, of Evans- 
vi e, and Mrs. John Graham, of Edinburg, Ind. 
5 Maley had long been a member of the National 
ardwood Lumber Association and several years ago was 


its treasurer. He was also an active member in the In- 
diana Hardwood Lumber Association and had held sev- 
eral important offices of trust in that organization. He 
belonged to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealeis’ As- 
sociation and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. Mr. Maley helped to organize the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club several years ago and al- 
ways took an active part in its meetings. 

In the death of Claude E. Maley Evansville has lost one 
of its most substantial citizens and the lumber industry 
has lost a sturdy friend and champion. Mr. Maley was a 
thirty-second degree Mason, holding his consistory mem- 
bership at Indianapolis. He also belonged to most of the 
York Rite Masonic bodies at Evansville, also the Hadi 
Temple, Order of the Mystic Shrine, at Evansville. He 
lived up to the teachings of these sublime and noble orders 
in his everyday life and it can truly be said that the world 
was made better for his having lived. 

The body ot Mr. Maley was taken to his birthplace and 
old home at Edinburg, where the funeral services occurred 
Sept. 18. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. Wertz and son Claude, 
of Evansville, attended the funeral services, as did Mr. and 
Mrs. G. E. Baughman, Miss Fay Frost and W. S. Parting- 
ton, of Maley & Wertz, at Evansville, and Oscar A. Klamer, 
who was an associate of Mr. Maley in the furniture manu- 
facturing business. Other business concerns in Evansville 
in which Mr. Maley was interested also sent personal rep- 
resentatives to the funeral. The Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club sent a handsome floral design and was represented 
at the funeral by several members. It will be a long time 
before Mr. Maley’s friends in Evansville and Indiana can 
realize that he is dead. He was a man of sterling char- 
acter, loyal to his family and friends, and his death has 
left many sad hearts. 





SAMUEL D. KENDRICK—Lumberman, president of 
the Kendrick & Brown Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., a native 
of Wolcott, Vt., Samuel D. Kendrick died early last week 
in his home city, aged 72 years. Mr. Kendrick went to 
Glens Falls forty-four years ago and from that date made 
it continuously his home. He at first engaged in the 
drug business, but a few years later drifted into the lum- 
ber business and continued it successfully to the date of 
his passing. Mr. Kendrick served four terms as mayor 
of Glens Falls, being elected in each instance by heavy 
majorities and leaving a record of unalloyed political 
probity and efficiency. The estimation in which he was 
held by his fellow citizens is voiced by a Glens Falls news- 
paper, which says: ‘In his death Glens Falls loses one 
of its truly public spirited citizens, a man who had been 
highly honored by his community and one who proved 
himself worthy and capable of every high responsibility 
which had been placed upon him.” 

_Mr. Kendrick’s interest in the lumber industry was a 
side issue, in its earlier years, to his drug business and 
was marked with some notable changes. The business 
began under the firm name Wilson & Kendrick. Later 
Mr. Wilson withdrew and Mr. Kendrick continued alone. 
In 1890 he joined with W. W. Brown and W. A. Brown 
in the formation of the firm Kendrick & Brown. Four 
years later W. W. Brown withdrew and a few months 
afterward the firm’s mill was destroyed by fire. The 
plant was soon rebuilt and the present organization, the 
Kendrick & Brown Co., was effected. 

Mr. kendrick was interested in the raising of blooded 
cattle and owned and maintained a farm at Queensbury, 
the scene of an annual outing at which he was host to all 
city employees, newspaper men and others interested in 
public affairs. In 1876 Mr. Kendrick married Elizabeth 
Cadwell, who died a year ago. He is survived by his only 
daughter, Miss Ethel G. Kendrick, of Glens Falls; by two 
half sisters, Mrs. Yale, of Norwich, N, Y., and Mrs. 
Gersham Waldo, of Detroit, Mich., and by a half brother, 
Willis G. Kendrick, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Funeral 
services were conducted Sept. 13. 


JOHN M. DEAN.—For many years identified with the 
Boston lumber trade, John M. Dean, died Sept. 13 at the 
age of 58 years. For many years he was treasurer of the 
George W. Gale Lumber Co., of Cambridge, Mass., which 
went out of business about a year ago. For the last year, 
Mr. Dean had been engaged in liquidating the affairs of 
the company. He resided in Cambridge many years be- 
fore removing to Brighton and was a member of one of 
the Masonic lodges of that city. He leaves a widow. 


WILLIAM C. CALHOUN.—The death of William C. Cal- 
houn, leading veneer manufacturer of the Northwest and 
prominent business man of Sheboygan, Wis., occurred 
Sept. 16. It is believed he suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
while in a launch on the St. Joseph River at Benton Har- 


(Concluded on page 64 ) 
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Our Mill at Mineral, Wash. 


Mixed Cars 


solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
lem on western products, and 
our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and 
well assorted stocks of 


Fir, V. G. Flooring 


Western Hemlock 
Spruce & R.Cedar 














Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral LakeLumber Co. 


General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, 
TACOMA, - WASH. 


Branch Office: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 





FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


i Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “Wasa.” 


REDWOOD. 


is the proven lumber today for Siding, 
Lath, Shingles, Door and Window 
Frames, Interior and Exterior Trim. 
Buy it right by buying of 





The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


xaros’ HB. Waite Lumber Co. 


Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 4 





















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LUMBER 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. ) 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand H 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 
Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
C d **Rite Grade Brand ”’ ‘Shingles 
edar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce fel Sidi 


and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


1270 P les Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a: MOORE, Representative. 


27L E . 
Minneapolis Sales Office: w. t.owens, Reoresentats 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 











Prompt Shipments 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 

ANUFACTURERS 

AND WHOLESALERS 

7 General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
~ 











Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 

















Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE 609-614 Lumber euoen, ped eae 
All Grades * Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 























Lumber Company c ) 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 


Tank Stock 
aecueend CARS — Lumber and Shingles J 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our — CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intersstize exposition 
- ByR.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 19.—Announcement has been made that Mason & 
Hanger, general contractors handling the construction of 
Camp Taylor, at Louisville, have received additional contracts 
for the erection of ninety-eight additional barrack buildings, 
and for extension of fifty-eight of the buildings that have been 
erected. The company has also been awarded a contract for 
erecting a $2,000,000 aviation section cantonment at Lake 
Charles, near New Orleans. Further announcement has been 
made to the effect that the company will not erect the bar- 
racks at Jacksonville, Fla., having found that the contract 
was too small to warrant sending the force down there. 

Announcement was made last week at Frankfort, Ky., by 
J. E. Barton, Kentucky state forester, that he had been com- 
missioned as a reserve officer of engineers with the title of 
captain, the offer having been received by wire from W. L. 
Hall, acting chief of the Forest Service. Mr. Barton ac- 
cepted by wire, and has been appointed enlisting officer for 
Kentucky, and will endeavor to obtain enlistment of skillful 
loggers, sawmill workers and lumbermen. His brother, L. A. 
Barton, a mining engineer of Michigan, has already been 
commissioned an officer in a regiment of engineers. 

R. L. Berry, of Hustonville, Ky., recently displayed a yellow 
poplar shingle that had seen fifty-seven years’ service on a 
roof on one of his farm buildings. This shingle was made in 
the old days of the frow and draw knife, and while the making 
was slow such shingles have an extremely long life. The 
shingle in question was in a wonderfully preserved condition. 

James L. Simpson, lumberman of Nicholasville, Ky., and 
former banker and road contractor, recently took up a new 
vocation while laid up with a broken foot. The new occupa- 
tion was that of running a sewing machine on Red Cross 
work, he having completed 124 bed sheets while laid up. With 
the broken foot resting on a stool, Mr. Simpson managed to 
work the machine with the other, and altho he had trouble 
with threading “that dad-burned needle” he managed to do 
some good work. 

The Frey Planing Mill Co., of Louisville, is working day 
and night forces just now in completing an order for 1,300 
window frames to be used in completing some work on Camp 
Taylor at Louisville, and expects to complete the order 
shortly. , 

E. E. Hogge and Frank Alvey, of Morehead, Ky., accom- 
panied by Representative W. J. Field, were recently in Wash- 
ington, where they called on the Navy Department relative to 
landing business in connection with supplying Kentucky white 
oak timbers for use in building vessels. Mr. Hogge stated on 
his return that he felt certain that Kentucky white oak would 
be considered if prices and deliveries were right, and that he 
and Mr. Alvey had the timber in Rowan County to cut from. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 19.—Retail lumber business in southern Wisconsin 
at the middle of September is reported to be as satisfactory 
as in past years, and yard owners are holding out hopes for 
a considerable revival in trade as soon as final crops, such 
as corn, are harvested and farmers again are able to pay just 
attention to their requirements for the winter and coming 
spring. In the cities, the retail demand is well maintained 
by the growing movement of dwelling construction by manu- 
facturers, who are using this means to prevent a considerable 
loss of men by reason of the lack of adequate housing facili- 
ties. Industrial construction, such as factory additions, new 
warehouses, shelter sheds and similar buildings of both a 
permanent and temporary nature, are furnishing a large re- 
quirement of lumber. 

Altho builders have been proceeding along a very conserva- 
tive scale in recent months, due to abnormal prices of build- 
ing materials other than lumber, which has advanced perhaps 
less than other materials, there is to be noted a growing feel- 
ing that little is to be gained, if not much to be lost, by not 
building now. The high price bugaboo seems to be dissolving, 
as indications become more and more firmly established that no 
downward movement in construction costs can possibly come 
for at least several years, save only thru some important 
development such as a cessation of hostilities, which appears 
a remote prospect, altho devoutly wished for. 

Industrial expansion is accompanied by general growth and 
ict appears to be a certain development of the situation that 
unless more housing accommodations are provided imme- 
diately there will be an overwhelming need of them which in 
all probability can not be met without extreme difficulty. It 
requires no stretch of the imagination to foresee the result of 
a sudden and general building movement, when it is consid- 
ered that stocks of lumber and other building materials in re- 
tailers’ hands are the lowest in many years and can not be 
enlarged at a moment’s notice under present conditions at the 
mills. With a comparatively small cut in the woods in pros- 
pect next winter, due to a combination of conditions, not the 
least of which is the shortage of labor, and a prospective con- 
gestion of freight transportation, it would require a consider- 
able period to fill all requirements. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are endeavoring to point 
out just a prospect like this to the retail trade and suggest- 
ing that requirements be anticipated to a conservative extent. 
It is more than likely that during the next two months the 
consumptive demand for lumber will be such as to bring stocks 
to an even lower point than they are at present, and yards 
will not be in a very good position to meet any kind of a 
demand unless they begin to look forward at once and keep 
their lines in shape. 

The Hoagland Manufacturing Co., Waupaca, Wis., manu- 
facturing hardwood products, such as handles, specialties and 
novelties, is erecting an addition to its plant which practically 
will increase the output 100 percent. The addition will be 
20x66 feet in size and besides this a new sawmill shed will be 
erected. Considerable new power and woodworking equip- 
ment will be installed. The increased facilities will be ready 
about Jan. 1. 

The Lawson Aircraft Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., has 
completed the first model of its 110-horsepower military trac- 
tor biplane and turned it over to the Government for official 
tests. Work on the first biplane was started on May 10. 
Several other machines are now in course of construction, and 
the company expects to be able to undertake a regular pro- 
duction on a large scale within sixty or ninety days, when its 
new plant is completed. The company is capitalized at $300,- 
000 and occupies temporary quarters in some of the buildings 
of the former American Wood Working Machinery Co. at 
Green Bay. 

The Red River Manufacturing Co., which purchased the 
Kaufmann mill at Phlox, near Antigo, Wis., a year and a half 
ago, is making extensive improvements in preparation for a 
heavy season’s run. The mill has gradually been enlarged 
and the power demand increased so that a new concrete power 
plant, new power wheel and other equipment is under con- 
struction. M. J. Elstad, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, visited Antigo during the week and said that prospects 
were favorable to an extensive cut next winter. 


The Bekkedal Lumber Co., Couderay, Wis., has been granted 
permission by the Department of Indian Affairs to remove the 
timber from the Couderay reservation and manufacture it in 
that village. For this purpose the company has purchased 
the sawmill of the David Tozier Lumber Co., at Stillwater, 
Minn., and will move it to Couderay. The mill will have a 
capacity of between 60,000 and 70,000 feet in ten hours and 
it is estimated that the supply of logs will be sufficient for 
at least twelve years. The Bekkedal mill was destroyed by 
fire last spring, leaving about 3,000,000 feet of logs from the 
1916-1917 cut to be sawed. 

The Oconto Co., Chicago, has made official announcement 
that it will operate its plants at Oconto, Wis., during the 
coming winter. The mills are being overhauled and put into 
shape for a heavy run, and a new hot pond is being con 
structed. For a time it was feared that the company would 
suspend operations at Oconto becduse of difficulties which 
have arisen over the construction of spur tracks to logging 
property thru the holdings of another company. Charles 
Good, an official of the Oconto Co., visited Oconto on Sept. 
13 and 14, and said that work would be resumed as usual. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 18.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers in Evans- 
ville and vicinity report that during the last week or ten 
days business has been very good and that indications are 
that fall trade will continue brisk. Logs are still scarce and 
prices remain high and some of the manufacturers fear tha‘ 
later on they will be handicapped even more by the shortag 
of logs. Some of the veneer manufacturers in this section re- 
port that where in years gone by they have had enough log 
laid in for their winter's run they now have few if any logs. 
Manufacturers report that they are having little or no trouble 
in getting cars, but that the labor shortage is still acute, an 
after the conscripted army goes from here to the training 
camps it is feared that the labor shortage question will become 
more serious than ever. Lumber prices hold firm. The up 
town mills in Evansville continue to run on full time and one 
mill will in a short time start running on the day and night 
schedule, providing sufficient legs can be obtained. The de 
mand for quartered white oak, gum, ash, hickory and poplar 
remains good. Maple and elm are also strong and some of 
the lower grades are in better demand than they were a 
month or so ago. Collections are reported good. The crop 
outlook is encouraging and reports say that some of the fields 
of corn along the lower Ohio River and the Wabash River 
will yield eighty to 100 bushels to the acre. 

The Simpson Lumber Co., at Washington, Ind., has decided 
upon a novel advertising scheme. The company has rented 
the front windows in an empty store building in that city 
and the products of the company will be displayed there. 
Several months ago this same company issued a large supple 
ment to one of Washington’s leading newspapers, filled with 
good and practical information about lumber for the general 
public. 

Building operations in Evansville are still dragging and 
the permits for this year have shown a decrease almost every 
month over last year. Some of the smaller cities in south- 
western Indiana are enjoying building booms this season and 
sash and door men as well as yellow pine men in this city 
report that they have been getting a good deal of this out of 


town business. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 17.—Increasing inquiries are reported by dealers 
here. The expected resumption of building still holds off, 
however. Last week’s building permits totaled $402,225, 
which is $39,000 under the previous week’s figures and far 
below the $1,348,685 mark of the same week last year. 

“Analysis of the building situation,” says William W. Nor- 
ton, secretary of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, “con- 
vinces me that the ‘watchful waiting’ attitude of the archi- 
tect, builder and contractor and of the public in general his 
now given place to a determination that normal building :c- 
tivities must proceed.” Mr. Norton points out that Detroit's 
1916 building growth was the greatest in its history and that 
therefore fairly active building operations now are dwarfed 
by comparison. “Prominent local banking authorities have 
said recently that builders will find substantial assistance in 
their financial efforts if they will turn to private capital more 
and to the banks less,’”’ Mr. Norton says. 

The contract for the construction of Henry Ford’s $20,000, 
000 tractor plant at‘Dearborn, on the outskirts of this city, 
was let this morning to George A. Fuller and company. Con 
struction will start at once. It is said that $8,000,000 of the 
contract price will go for labor. 

Among the projects reported from architects’ offices during 
the last week are a 10-story Y. W. C. A. building, a 10-stor) 
garage, several large apartment buildings and several on 
story garages, besides a fair number of homes and small store 
buildings. 

Harry H. Berger, secretary and treasurer of the F. M. Sib- 
ley Lumber Co., has abandoned the lumber business temp: 
rarily to give his attention and time to a son and heir who 
arrived last week. 

Albert P. Ternes, president of the Ternes Coal & Lumbe! 
Co., will entertain members of the Builders’ & Traders’ FE. 
change at a stag corn roast and field day at his farm Wednes- 
day. Ball games and other forms of entertainment are 


planned. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 17.—The hardwood market continues rather quiet a‘ 
the moment, but one of the most prominent members of the 
trade said today that there were good reasons why busines: 
should not become more active and that he considered under 
lying conditions thoroly sound. He declared that the hard- 
wood market would be exceedingly active this fall and that 
prices would be excellent, making conditions perhaps better 
than ever. 

Work was resumed this morning on the aviation grounds 
and buildings at Millington, Tenn., with about 1,400 men em 
ployed. There was a suspension of construction there the 
middle of last week as a result of some question regarding the 
contract. The latter has been taken away from the Thomas 
Harmon Co. and given to B. A. Wickham & Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., and the new firm has taken hold in vigorous manner. 
It is estimated that the force of men will be increased from 
1,400 to 4,500 before the work is completed. More than 
fifty buildings will have to be constructed, while an enormous 
amount of other work will have to be done in the way of 
grading, draining and clearing. 

John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., who was 
chosen to represent the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion at the annual of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City, Was unable to leave and the local 
organization is therefore without representation. The asso- 
ciation is particularly interested in the action to be taken on 
the priority law recently passed by Congress and on the posi- 
tion of the Chamber with respect to the resolutions submitted 
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py the association calling on the Government to build freight 
curs and other equipment to be used by the carriers on a 
rental basis. 

{, H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, said today that the new ruling of 
the exports administrative board, making it incumbent on 
Canada and other ¢ountries, whether neutrals or allies, to 
show that they propose to use imports for purposes directly 
or indirectly connected with winning the war, will make it 
much more difficult to obtain export licenses for lumber ship- 
monts intended for Canada. He further said that there was 
quite a lot of southern hardwoods being sent from southern 

ipping centers to Canadian destinations and that the em- 
»argo declared by the exports administrative board will have 
the effect of greatly restricting outlets in that direction. 

While pretty general rains have fallen in the Mississippi 
Valley within the last forty-eight hours, these have not inter- 
fered materially with logging operations, which are making 
very satisfactory progress. Most owners of timberlands are 
busy laying in a surplus of logs for their winter requirements 
and, while there are not enough cars available to enable them 
to bring this timber to their yards and ponds just now, they 
are going ahead with both cutting and hauling so that when 
equipment is available they will be able to make the best pos- 
sible use of it. 

Lumber interests were represented at a conference held 
here Friday between the shippers’ committee of the Mem- 
phis Freight Bureau and the Car Service Committee. There 
was quite a general discussion of traffic conditions but the 
point principally emphasized by all was that the character of 
service obtainable this fall and winter depended largely on 
the individual codperation of every shipper, not only in load- 
ing and unloading promptly but also in loading to full capac- 
ity. No effort was made by the Car Service Committee to 
conceal the fact that there is going to be a shortage of equip- 


ee ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 18.—Manufacturers and wholesalers are looking for- 
ward to a big business this fall in structural timbers. They 
believe there will be a big boom in wood construction, espe- 
cially in view of the high prices prevailing for steel and con- 
crete material. Heavy demand for wood is expected to come 
from industrial plants which will need to make extensive 
alterations and additions to take care of Government con- 
tracts. One St. Louis wholesaler reports the recent sale of 
heavy timbers to a big steel plant which found it more con- 
venient and economical to build of wood than of material of 
its own manufacture. 

The fall trade in building material has not opened up as 
yet, and conditions are not as active now as had been ex- 
pected. Speculative building conditions in St. Louis still re- 
main inactive, and the farmers have not yet begun to actively 
take up their building plans, being still busy with their crops. 
This demand is expected to assert itself shortly, and line 
yard operators in the country believe that they will do a big 
business. Collections in the rural districts will soon begin, 
but with big crops and big prices this will be an easy matter 
this year. 

One St. Louis manufacturer reports the sale during the 
week of 500,000 feet of maple at a very satisfactory price to 
a St. Louis concern. Delivery of this material will be be- 
tween now and Jan. 1. The wood was sold to a vehicle con- 
cern and will be used for manufacturing automobile bodies. 

Yellow pine manufacturers report a heavy demand at this 
time for 2x10-inch, 16-foot, and 2x10-inch, 20-foot, for rig 
stock. The market is very firm, and sales are still being made 
at $1 above list. 

James Milne, president of the Milne Lumber Co., Wright 
Building, and E, J. Kell, sales manager, have returned from 
a business trip to Mississippi. While there they closed a 
deal to handle the entire output of the McRae Lumber Co., 
Corinth, Miss. This mill will give the Milne company an 
additional .seventy-five carloads a month. The McRae mill 
makes a specialty of 2x4-inch, 9- and 10-foot, material. 

Joe Paddock, of the Paddock Lumber Co., Pana, IIl., reports 
that one of the results of the biggest corn crop that section 
of the State has ever known will be extensive improvements 
by farmers, who are planning many new barns and additions 
to those already erected. ‘Some buying already is reported,” 
said Mr. Paddock, “and it is worthy of note that there has 
been no complaint of the increased price of lumber by the 
farmers.” 

Harry Montgomery, sales manager for the Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., has returned to his office in the Wright Building 
after an absence of six weeks. He spent two weeks on a 
vacation and the rest of the time he was in the Kansas City 
office of the company, acting as general sales manager for 
J. H. Austin, who spent his vacation in the North. 

George W. Reichert, secretary of the Belleville Land & 
Lumber Co., recently moved his office from the Title Guar- 
anty Building to Room 1611 Wright Building. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 18.—A stronger demand for hardwoods is expected 
fo come into evidence by the first of the month, according 
to predictions now being made by hardwood dealers. This 
prediction, which applies to Indianapolis and Central In- 
diana, is based on a report recently made by furniture 
manufacturers that the retail stocks of furniture are be- 
coming exceedingly low and that this condition soon will 
force a more active buying movement. 

Altho the large consuming plants in this territory 
liave been buying rather freely recently, the volume of busi- 
ness has been somewhat of a disappointment in hardwood 
circles. Despite this condition, the trade is optimistic for 
the future. Gums are leading in demand with oaks a close 
second, The demand for the lower grades of hardwoods for 
box manufacturing purposes is becoming heavier. 

Building took a slump locally last week. Retailers report 
that their yard stocks in many instances are above normal. 
Prices remain firm. 

Charles Gubleman, owner of a large sawmill at Orville, 
Ind., is believed to have been injured fatally in an automo- 
bile accident which occurred last week when a machine in 
which he was riding turned turtle. He is believed to have 
been paralyzed. Three other persons riding in the machine 
were not injured. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Sept. 17.—The Michigan Stave & Hoop Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., has closed its mill owing to its inability to procure 
elm logs. This shortage is due to the inability of the com- 
pany to get cars in which to haul the logs. During the time 
that the mill is closed, which will probably be more than a 
month, the mill will undergo extensive repairs and improve- 
ments, especially as to the machinery. It is looked upon 
merely as an earlier annual close down than usual. 

The Northwestern Cooperage Co., of Marquette, Mich., has 
completed building a set of camps for lumbering operations 
on the Nahma Northern Railroad, about twenty-five miles 
from Nahma Junction, The camps are comfortably con- 
structed, well lighted and are furnished inside with matched 

Be dds 


lumber, and have hardwood floors thruout. Equal care was 
devoted to the construction of barns and outbuildings. 

The rebuilding of the planing mill of the BE. J. Pfiffner Co., 
at Stevens Point, which was burned early this summer, has 
been practically completed and the new quarters will be ready 
for operation within two or three weeks. The improvements 
include an extension to the walls from that part left stand- 
ing, a new roof and partitions. New machinery has been 
installed, including a planer, matcher, molder and rip saw, 
all of which are to be operated by electricity. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Sept. 19.—About 200 cords of pulpwood were lost from 
the raft of 7,000 cords which arrived at Ashland late Satur- 
day night from Port Arthur, Canada. The logs were being 
towed by the tug 7'raveller, and the loss was caused by rough 
weather. The raft, which arrived at Ashland Saturday, is 
the eighth and last raft to be sent there this season. The 
season has been very good and a much larger amount of pulp- 
wood than usual has been brought here from Canadian shores. 
The wood was brought to the Schroeder Lumber Co., at Ash- 
land, from there to be shipped to various paper mills thruout 
the State. The raft traveled a distance of about 300 miles 
at a speed of about twenty-five miles a day, making the aver- 
age trip here of about ten or twelve days’ duration. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Mellen Lumber 
Co. was held at the company’s general office at Mellen on 
Tuesday of this week. The present officers and members of 
the board of directors were all reélected. Among the stock- 
holders from out of town present were H. C. Starr, of Rich- 
mond, Ind.; W. H. Phipps and S. C. Phipps, of Hudson, Wis. ; 
L. E. Spencer, of Wausau, Wis.; L. K. Baker, C. F. Latumer 
and John Joyce, of Ashland, Wis. ; 

A deal which has been under way for some time has 
nearly been completed whereby the George D. Taylor & Sons’ 
Co., of St. Paul, will purchase the plant of the Tomahawk 
Stave & Heading Co., of Tomahawk, Wis., which will be re- 
opened for manufacturing purposes as soon as the equipment 
can be put back into shape. This will mean that there will 
be no more idle property in Tomahawk. While the deal has 
not yet been finally closed a member of the Tomahawk Stave 
& Heading Co. reported yesterday that such small matters 
remained to be settled that in all probability the transfer will 
be completed in a few days. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 18.—There is steady demand for all kinds of lumber 
in this market, but the volume going into strictly civilian 
channels is less than normal. The movement on Government 
orders is heavy, despite the fact that the greater part of the 
ecantonment construction in this part of the country is com- 
pleted. 

The oak situation is practically unchanged, still being 
strong, and prices are firm. Furniture manufacturers are re- 
ported to be taking more and more of this wood, and the 
vehicle builders also are exceptionally active. The box 
factories continue to do a phenomenal business and are using 
more lumber than they ever did before at this time of year. 

The distribution of lumber thru this market during August, 
according to statistics of the Chamber of Commerce, was more 
than 12 percent in excess of August last year, the total num- 
ber of cars being 15,687, against 13,965 cars in 1916. The 
movement of cross ties increased from 1,222 cars to 2,173 
cars. The shipments of furniture out of this market shows 
an increase of about 30 percent, but there was a decline of 
22 percent in cooperage and of almost 50 percent in the dis- 
tribution of staves. These declines possibly reflect the sub- 
sidence of distilling activities, due to Congressional action. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Representatives of the Kentucky River Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Quicksand, Ky., with offices in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have closed deals on the old Lyons timber tract, lying 
along Cut Shin Creek and the middle fork of the Kentucky 
River in Leslie County. The timber, consisting of prac- 
tically every species known in this section, will be devel- 
oped as soon as arrangements can be perfected. A large 
part of the logs in the rough will be cut and floated down 
the river to the mills at Quicksand, while mills will be in- 
stalled and the remainder manufactured on the ground. 
This was the most important timber deal made in Leslie 
County within several months, including nearly 5,000 acres 
of the best timber in eastern Kentucky. 

The Crescent Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has closed 
a deal on 500 acres of timberland, largely white oak, along 
the middle fork of the Kentucky River in the vicinity of 
Lonhnau, Leslie County. Stave mills will be installed as 
soon as possible and the development of the timber started. 

The Forester-Harvie Lumber Co., of Whitesburg, Ky., 
recently organized by J. G. Forester, L. E. Harvie, S. 
Collins and others, has bought several thousand fine pop- 
lar trees along Greasy Creek, in Leslie and Harlan coun- 
ties south of Whitesburg, which the company proposes 
developing this fall and winter. A large part of the logs 
bag be floated down the Cumberland River to the mills 

elow. . 


The holdings of the North Shore Spruce Co. in Cook 
County, Minnesota, comprising approximately 9,000 acres, 
have been sold to the Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chi- 
cago and Chippewa Falls, Wis. The tract of land com- 
prises one of the largest pieces of standing timber in 
America. It has been inthe hands of the North Shore 
Spruce Co. for twenty years. 

Cedars (Ltd.), a concern well capitalized, is establishing 
a logging camp and a lumber and shingle mill combined 
on Lynn Creek, north of North Vancouver, B. C., and has 
vurchased limits totaling 2,000 acres. The timber is 
estimated to contain 100,000,000 feet of cedar and 80,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock and larch. The sale was made by 
Roray & Yeaman, timber factors of Vancouver, who have 
also closed a sale of five sections: of spruce timber on 
Queen Charlotte’s Island to George Johnston, trustee, of 
the T. A. Kelley Logging & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
which concern will log the timber and tow it to mills in 
that city and vicinity. 





The Fraser Companies, Limited, extensive lumber oper- 
ators in New Brunswick, have purchased the limits of the 
Halifax Lumber Co., in Nova Scotia, comprising 280,000 
acres. These lands were formerly the property of Alfred 
Dickie, of Halifax, and became the property of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, which liquidated the business of Mr. 
Dickie and vested the lands in the company from whom 
the Frasers have purchased. The lands are in six blocks 
in the eastern part of Nova Scotia, at Stewiacke, Law- 
rencetown, Mosquodoboit, Ship Harbor, Liscomb and 
Sherbrooke. 





A large real estate deal has just been consummated in 
which the Frisco Stave Co., for the Cate-La Nieve Co., of 
Jonesboro, Ark., has purchased the 1,280-acre tract of 
timberland of Lancaster et al., in the northern part of 
Poinsett County, near Bay. The deal was made by T. A. 
Turner, of Jonesboro, Ark., the consideration being $28,000. 
The new owners, who operate a number of stave mills in 
Arkansas, will erect a large stave mill in the spring and 
cut the timber into this commodity. The owners of the 
land, Lancaster & Co., are residents of Kentucky. 
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proves to wide-awake buyers that we have 
real service to offer them in Douglas Fir. Let 
us quote you prices on anything you may need. 


Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 

'VER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell- Inc., (R. C. Angell and E. T. ) 
OMAHA MeCoree a ke eta ee 
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CHICAGO, Geo. T. Micke Lumber Co, — 
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Douglas Fir Lumber Company 





Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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‘Clee R.McCormick & Co. 


E,H.MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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ATLL PULL 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


HL UUNNA AULA HANNAN 
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Cedar LING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ( °° 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. _ Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So:' Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
No Kilns Manufacturers 



























ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 












RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS .0.re%, 0% ic" peu! lumber 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT eck te and offices. It 

elps you ch the ty f shec 

By ROBERT Y. KERR ieik elaaad Se Genie cache mead 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











SEATTLE 











EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as sepencented in 
grading rules. 

_We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 








TRADE ‘MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


























PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V7 ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 




















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Orders received by mills in Washington and 
Oregon last week exceeded actual production by 16 percent, 
and were considerably higher than they have been for some 
time. Most shippers feel that business for the next few 
months will be better than it has been since the strike started, 
and this increase would seem to verify their beliefs. Accord- 
ing to C. A. Dean, manager of the Sound Lumber Co., cargo 
business has been slightly better than rail offerings, and in 
his opinion it will be Nov. 1 before eastern buyers begin 
placing orders freely again. 

The I. W. W. held a stormy meeting Friday night and voted 
to call the strike off, leaving the American Federation of 
Labor holding the sack. 

Carstens & Earles (Inc.) have taken the first large ship- 
ment of Alaska spruce to reach Seattle, having just unloaded 
a cargo of 500,000 feet of that commodity, a large percent- 
age of which is material satisfactory for airplane construc- 
tion. 

Cc. C. Harris, who has been traveling thru Montana and 
Wyoming for the Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, for the 
last two years, has opened offices in the Lumber Exchange 
3uilding here, and will represent the agency in Seattle. 

According to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
mills affiliated with the association are figuring on an inquiry 
of 82,000,000 feet of lumber for eastern delivery, the inquiry 
coming from a private source. It is presumed that the lum- 
ber is for semi-Government uses. Contracts have been re- 
ceived by the association for lumber sufficient for two wooden 
vessels of the Ferris type, to be built at Benicia, Cal. 

C. D. Stimson, president of the Stimson Mill Co., has been 
appointed manager of the northwestern division of the Red 
Cross Society’s work, and left the early part of last week 
for Washington, D. C., to attend a conference of district 
managers from all parts of the nation. The division over 
which Mr. Stimson has control comprises the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, with a membership of nearly 85,- 
000, divided among seventy-nine chapters. Headquarters will 
be maintained in Seattle. 

The cargo,shipment report of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau has been delayed for some time on account of 
the heavy work imposed on the bureau in inspecting lumber 
for cantonments and wooden vessels. It is expected that 
the report covering the first half of the year will be issued 
by Oct. 1. 

Notice has been received by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association that the Great Lakes Transit Corporation has in- 
creased the rate on shingles for dock delivery at Buffalo from 
Duluth to 21 cents, making the thru rate from the Coast 76 
cents, as against the all rail rate of 78.7 cents. This is 
effective Sept. 20. The association has also received advices 
that the effective date of the 65-cent rate to Chicago on 
shingles has been postponed until Oct. 15, or one month later 
than the original date set. The present rates of 67 cents will 
remain in effect until Oct. 15. 

Offices of the Harbor Island Manufacturing Co. have been 
opened at 808 Alaska Building. The new company is erect- 
ing a sawmill on Harbor Island, and is composed of George 
M. Butcher, manager, and O. W. Ulrich. 

The McCabe Lumber Co., recently organized by J. W. and 
M. J. McCabe and A. S. Olsner, has purchased a sawmill lo- 
cated near Sumner, and will begin operation immediately, 
cutting timbers for ship construction. Contracts with Seattle 
shipyards have been signed, enabling the mill to run for 
some time. 

C, J. Reynolds, representing the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co., extensive shippers of California pine lumber, was in 
Seattle last week on one of his occasional trips to the north 
Coast. While here he looks after the sales of California pine 
for special purposes, such as to the ship yards, for pattern 
lumber, interior finish and the like. 

The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. moved its offices Saturday 
from Everett to 1151-2 Stuart Building, Seattle, where its 
headquarters will hereafter be located. Miss Mary Clark, 
who has been with different lumber and shingle concerns 
in Seattle for several years and is an experienced shingle 
sales woman, has been added to the executive force of the 
company. 

E. H. Sennott, of the Metropolitan Building Co., operating 
the White, Henry and Stuart buildings, in which are most 
of Seattle’s lumber offices, will leave next week for France 
to be connected with the Stone & Webster engineering corpora- 
tion in construction work that it is doing there. Mr. Sen- 
nott is vice president of the Metropolitan Club and Tuesday’s 
luncheon at the club will be in the shape of a farewell to 
him. 

John M. Richards, manager of the Idaho White Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash., was in Seattle several 
days last week on a short business trip, 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Seattle last week to confer with Harry Krebs, man- 
ager of the company’s western office in Seattle. Mr. Waite 
is also at the head of the Waite Mill & Timber Co., Granite 
Falls, Wash. This company’s plant was closed down Ly the 
strike but recently resumed operation. Mr. Waite left for 
home Friday night, being called there by a telegram signed 
by a committee of a dozen or more prominent citizens of 
Minneapolis advising him that he had been selected to take 
charge of a plant ‘to be constructed there at once to load 
shells and other ammunition being made for the Government 
by Minneapolis concerns. Government representatives asked 
the citizens to aid by taking charge of this work and Mr. 
Waite was selected by them as their representative. On 
leaving Friday he was undecided as to accepting the honor 
andgethe responsibility going with it. 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, who is a member of the lumber- 
men’s committee of the Council of National Defense, was in 
Seattle Tuesday, in conference here with George S. f.eng, of 
Tacoma, also a member of the same committee, W. C. 
Chadeayne, of Buffalo, superintendent of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co., and Howard E. Jayne, of Raymond, Wash., a mem- 
ber of the committee of spruce manufacturers. Mr. Allen 
has been devoting the last two or three months of his time 
to securing spruce lumber for the building of airplanes for 
this Government and the Allies and has had charge of the 
Government end of the negotiations with the spruce manufac- 
turers. The conference here was for the purpose of closing 
up some questions that have been left open regarding the 
Government’s work in connection with commandeering the 
output of the spruce mills of Washington and Oregon. 

M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, heavily interested in lum- 
ber manufacturing and timber in various parts of this coun- 
try, British Columbia and the Bahama Islands, has been in 
Seattle off and on for the last six weeks. Mr. Scanlon is 
interested in the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., and 
the Powell River Co., of British Columbia, the latter an ex- 
tensive paper manufacturer, and while in the West attended 
the annual meeting of the latter concern as well as spending 
several weeks at Bend, from which he just returned last 
week. After several days in Seattle he left for home. He 


was accompanied by his wife and daughter. Mr. Scanlon 
expressed himself as well pleased with the Bend operations. 
The plant there is equipped with two bands and, operating 
night and day, is manufacturing 65,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year. -The company has an excellent quality of pine tim 
ber within a few miles of the mill and the logging is easy. 
Bend has not been bothered by a scarcity of labor to any ex 
tent owing to the fact that the citizens have had no sympathy 
with the agitators and they have kept away. 

Will C. Shull, of J. & W. C. Shull, line yard men and oper- 
ators, of Minneapolis, who spends most of his time in Los 
Angeles, was in Seattle a day last week enroute to Minne 
apolis, where he expects to remain a few weeks. While here 
he conferred with his brother, John Shull, of Portland, who 
accompanied him to Seattle. The latter is at the head of the 
Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., with general sales offices in the 
White Building, this city, and mills near Vancouver, B. «. 
The manufacturing is looked after by Harry Shull, son of 
John Shull. Will Shull was accompanied by his wife. 

IF. B. Hubbard, president of the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., Centralia, Wash., who was in Seattle last week, said 
that conditions are rapidly becoming normal in the Centralia 
district. A few days ago the I. W. W.’s held a meeting and 
declared the strike off. Mr. Hubbard says that his company 
has been operating its plant steadily for some time and is 
rapidly restoring its logging operations to normal. The HI, 
H. Martin Lumber Co., of Centralia, is operating its sawmill 
and is running its logging camp with a reduced capacity but 
is gradually increasing its force. 

J. P. Austin, who has charge of the manufacturing end of 
the Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), of 
Vancouver, B. C., at Port Moody, about fifteen miles from 
Vancouver, spent a couple of days in Seattle the first of the 
week, visiting with old friends. Mr. Austin was for years a 
member of the Pacific coast staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, leaving last spring to become a lumber magnate. His 
company is operating the Port Moody mill of the Canadian 
Pacific Lumber Co., which it leases from the receiver. It is 
turning out about 125,000 feet of lumber daily, operating one 
shift. Mr. Austin was to leave the last of last week for his 
old home in Indiana and when he returns will be accom- 
panied by a bride. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—The box situation is decidedly less serious than 
it was a short time ago, according to Secretary M. P. Good- 
ner, of the State Council of Defense. Mr. Goodner says there 
are 120 box factories in the State and that about a dozen of 
these can book a few more orders. He has sent to the fac- 
tories a list of fruitgrowers unable to obtain promises of 
boxes and a list of factories to the growers. The council has 
mailed to every box manufacturer and fruit grower in the 
State a bulletin giving the recommendations of the recent 
Spokane conference. The most important of these were 
changes in the specifications of apple boxes enabling manu- 
facturers to use lumber that would not otherwise be ayail- 
able. Advices to the State council were that the Siler plant 
at Raymond opened last Tuesday with half a crew and would 
immediately begin work on fruit boxes and would have a fuli 
crew at work Wednesday. This mill was reported to have 
the largest spruce reserve of any mill in this section, about 
7,600,000 feet. 

First men of the drafted army arrived at the Tacoma can 
tonment last week, about 2,000 being now here, and 18,000 
more being scheduled to arrive with the second quota Sept. 
24. Besides the drafted men there are several thousand 
soldiers of other units here. Construction work on the can- 
tonment, which has taken 60,000,000 feet of lumber of which 
12,500,000 feet came from Tacoma mills, is well along and 
the cantonment has been made ready for troops. The 820 
barracks buildings are 100 percent complete; the big base 
hospital 80 percent complete and fast progress is being made 
on all the other buildings, a notable construction record being 
achieved by Maj. David L. Stone, construction quartermaster 
in charge, say army officers. 

Maj. Hartwell W. Palmer, until the war general superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., left last 
week for Charlotte, N. C., in command of the Washington 
squadron of cavalry which departed for the Charlotte camp 
for intensive training before going to France. 

Orders for 3,000,000 feet of fir to be used in emergency ship 
construction were received Wednesday by the fir emergency 
committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
will be handled in the same manner as the Tacoma canton- 
ment orders, according to George S. Long, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., who with J. T. Gregory, now in the East, 
has charge of distribution of the orders. 

Announcement was made Wednesday at Tacoma by Presi- 
dent H. F. Alexander, of the Pacific Steamship Co., operating 
a large fleet in the California and Alaska coastwise trade out 
of Tacoma, that the company will enter the Oriental busi- 
ness with regular sailings of its steamers to Japan, China and 
the Philippines, putting the American flag back on the Pacitic. 
The first steamer will be the Umatilla to depart about Noy. 
15, a 15-day schedule being contemplated at the outset. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co., door, sash and general millwork 
manufacturer, which adopted the 8-hour day thru its plant 
in July when the labor situation became acute, voluntarily 
putting eight hours in effect thruout its sawmill, as well as 
its factory, finds the plan working satisfactorily in the two 
months it has been in effect. The several hundred men em- 
ployed by the company are much better satisfied with the new 
arrangement. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Altho line yard buying is reported weak thru 
out the middle States and the East, nevertheless the Everett 
sawmills -are forced to resume operations, and have estab- 
lished today as the date. The necessity for cutting lumber 
and timbers is the volume of old orders remaining unfilled on 
company books. The managements of sawmills are rounding 
up their old crews and expect little or no trouble in obtain 
ing sufficient skilled men to man machines and other depart- 
ments of production. Practically every saw unit in Everett 
proposes to resume operations. Several industries are now 
and have been for several weeks running their planing mills. 
Shingle mills are cutting steadily, and, report owners, no one 
would know that a strike was on. Logging camps, too, ex- 
pect to start up today says the Puget Sound Log Scaling Bu- 
reau, which also reports little surplus on hand and a log 
scarcity apparent. ' Labor is scarce, and yet operators do not 
expect trouble in resuming cutting in their camps. In mills 
and camps the 10-hour day will prevail. 

The Everett labor council announces receiving from Wash- 
ington State’s representatives at the national capital pledges 
to support a universal 8-hour day among industries of the 
United States. These pledges, say labor party men, came in 
response to a request submitted to senators and representa- 
tives several weeks ago. 
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The Sumner Iron Works, this city, has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Federal Government to build marine steam en- 
gines for installation in craft the Government is now building. 
y. B. Sumner, back from New York and Washington, says the 
contract involves $240,000, probably to be increased later. 

Practically none excepting codperative shingle mills are 
running here on the 8-hour basis. These plants are the 
Garner Shingle Co., Riverview Shingle Co., Everbest Shingle 
Co, and the Valley Shingle Co. 

Snohomish County may yet supply airplane stock in the 
war against the German Government. E. G. Baker, of Robe, 
Wash., has closed a deal in Puyallup to sell 150,000 feet of 
spruce to a firm in that town. The contract calls for cutting 
the spruce in blocks 52 inches long for use in making veneer: 
baskets. Mr. Baker owns one of the finest stands of spruce 
in this section of the country, ideal stock, he says, for airplane 


construction. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 14.—So far as northwestern Washington is con- 
cerned the lumber and shingle workers’ strike is virtually a 
ihing of the past. In the last week mills have resumed on 
the 10-hour basis in several places and men are reported to be 
seeking work wherever it is offered. Two of the largest mills 
in the Northwest, the cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills and the red cedar plant of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., are operating, and the former company is about to 
resume operations at its Skykomish sawmill. This week the 
company started its Delvan camp and has had no trouble get- 
ting men. The Morrison Mill Co., the E. K. Wood Lumber 
(o,, the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co., the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. and the 
Siemons Lumber Co. are all running. An increase in the 
output of logs is noted, altho some logs are being imported 
from British Columbia, and one prominent millman declares 
that he can buy them more cheaply across the line than here, 
and believes that should be a warning to American loggers 
to cut their prices, which he considers too high. The camps 
running here now are those of the Christie Timber Co., 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, A. W. Knight, Hansen Bros., 
Chinn Bros. and the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 

Harry Call, one of the leaders of the strike in this district, 
admits that the workers are returning to the mills. This, 
he says, is due to economic pressure, and he asserts that 
the fight for the 8-hour day in the mills is not ended and pre- 
dicts that it will be revived before long. The men, states a 
millman employing hundreds of workers, now realize that 
they have been misled, and with the approach of winter they 
are glad to work in some cases for even less than they were 
getting before the unfortunate strike was called two months 
ago. With the mill yards and sheds full of lumber it seems 
strange now that the workers should have selected this par- 
ticular time for a walkout. As it is, they have gained noth- 
ing and are out hundreds of thousands of dollars as well as 
in debt for groceries ete. 

A special meeting of the Bellingham Central Labor Council 
has been called for tomorrow to consider the boycott on 
10-hour lumber. The council will be addressed by J. G. 
brown, president of the International Shingleweavers’ Union, 
officials of the Seattle and Bellingham ship building unions 
and possibly of the building trades unions of these cities. * 

It is stated by Bellingham millmen that the Government’s 
commandeering of all spruce lumber cut for airplane pur- 
poses during the rest of the season will not affect this city 
to a great extent, as perhaps not more than 1,000,000 feet 
will be produced in that time. It is admitted, however, that 
accurate estimates are impossible now owing partly to the 
uncertainty of getting logs. Some of these will be imported 
from British Columbia. The only mills cutting spruce ,ir- 
plane stock are the Bloedel Donovan and Morrison plants. 
The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is cutting select 
fir for airplanes and has shipped four carloads of that mate- 
rial recently. ‘The Anacortes mill concerns affected are the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Co, 

The auxiliary powered schooner Portland is loading 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan mill for the west 
Coast. The steamer Senator loaded 200,000 box shooks last 
week at the Morrison mill for delivery to Singapore. The 
schooner Blakeley is due at the Bloedel Donovan mill to load 
900,000 feet for Hawaii, to which it recently took a cargo of 
lumber from the local mill. 

Railroads serving this territory now have a good surplus 
of ears despite the increase of shipments due to the resump- 
tion of mill operations. It is believed they will be able to 
supply all customers with empties for an indefinite time. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, last week received notice of his appointment 
by President A. L. Paine, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, as national councillor, representing the associa- 
tion, on the board of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Fearing that Mr. Donovan would be unable to attend that 
meeting, Mr. Paine designated Lynde Palmer, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., as alternate representative to be present at the 
war convention of the Chamber, Sept. 18 to 21. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Following a tie-up of nearly ten weeks’ duration 
last week witnessed a general resumption of milling and log- 
ging operations in this district. Twelve camps started up 
week before last and as many more have gotten under way 
last week. All the mills on Grays Harbor, with the excep- 
tion of the Bay City mill and the American mill of Aberdeen, 
have resumed, The American mill will start about Oct. 1 and 
the Bay City mill will get under way as soon as repairs 
under way are completed. The Bay City mill has been mak- 
ing improvements so that it can saw ship timbers. The 
millmen and the loggers who left for the harvest fields and 
Government cantonments are daily returning and in another 
thirty days all the mills should be operating to full capacity. 

Millmen report an active demand with firm prices for 
lumber for export and special purposes. Cutting business 
and cut-to-order clears in excess of capacity is being offered 
and new high levels for cut-to-order clears have beer reached 
during the last week. Hemlock and spruce for box purposes 
are also being eagerly sought after and new high prices have 
been reached during the present month. 

So far there has been very little change in the shingle situ- 
ation, only one mill having resumed operation, that of the 
Coats Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, which has started with a 
part crew. The Deming Lumber & Shingle Co., of Markham, 
plans to resume this week. There is some talk of others 
starting, but as the present shingle market does not look very 
promising it is not likely much of an effort will be made to 


Start operations. 
BEND, ORE. 


Sept. 17.—The large lumbering interests of the Bend dis- 
trict have made a vast difference in the entire community not 
only in a monthly pay-roll of $80,000 but in helping to build 
up the district, and one of the latest improvements will be 
hew county roads’ wherever possible. 

W. L. Wing, who has been connected with the Pine Tree 


Lumber Co., this city, has purchased the sawmill operated by 
J. P. Duckett, and intends to operate one shift, producing 
20,000 feet daily. This mill is located west of town at a 
point called Sisters. Mr. Wing advises that he has enough 
timber, almost entirely western white pine, to operate for a 
number of years. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. has just completed arrangements 
to build a camp school house. This will be built on trucks 
which will be moved over the company’s logging road. 

Clyde M. Rogers, manager of the box department of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Rogers, 
was at Spokane for a few days, where he attended a meeting 
of the box manufacturers. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers then made 
a trip to Puget Sound, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Sept. 17.—R. H. Corey, manager of the Coos Bay Ship- 
building Co., this city, has returned from Washington, D. C., 
where he went to confer with the Federal Shipping Board. 
He announces that the company has closed the contract for 
the building of four Government vessels. There has been 
negotiation for further contracts. About seventy-five men 
are employed building the yard and the construction of the 
vessels will begin soon. 

At Kruse & Banks ship yard in North Bend many improve- 
ments are being made to take care of the six Government ves- 
sels which that company will construct. There will be five 
ways. One vessel is well under way and a second started. 
The company is completing a ship for the C. A. Smith com- 
pany and when this is launched ali five ways will be used for 
Government boats. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co., at Brookings, in Curry County, 
Ore., is now cutting 150,000 feet of lumber a day. The out- 
put will be increased to 200,000 feet a day as soon as yard 
facilities now under way have been completed. The lumber 
in the past has all been loaded on vessels by means of a cable 
system but the company is now building a wharf 1,200 feet 
long. A system of tracks will be installed and the lumber 
handled in bundles. <A logging railroad extends up the Chetco 
River to the fir timber and this will later be extended into 
Del Norte County, California, to reach large holdings of red- 
wood. 

George Stephenson, manager of the North Bend Mill & 
Lumber Co., has received word from the Government to can- 
cel all contracts with foreign countries for furnishing spruce 
airplane lumber and to hold all such lumber for the United 
States. The company has been cutting for the Italian Gov- 
ernment but has about cleaned up these orders. The com 
pany has been asked to cut 1,600,000 feet of clear spruce for 
the United States and to get this amount of lumber suitable 
for airplanes will occupy the mill for more than a year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 17.— Peculiar conditions are prevailing in the lumber 
trade, with a gratifying increase in the number of fir mills in 
operation in the State of Washington, which may enable San 
Francisco wholesalers to take on a larger volume of business. 
Altho the city building demand is comparatively light, and 
the yards are not buying heavily, there are continual in- 
quiries for special cuttings and heavy timbers for ship yards. 

It is reported that about 80 percent of the mills on Grays 
Harbor and Puget Sound that were closed owing to strikes 
and labor troubles, have resumed operations, but the supply 
of logs is small at most of the plants. However, there has 
been a good rain, which renders it safe for the logging camps 
to operate again without danger of starting fires. While the 
Columbia River mills are operating, the scarcity of logs and 
labor and the volume of orders booked ahead, for eastern 
shipment and for Government use, still prevent the mills from 
taking on a great deal of California business. A heavy de- 
mand for ship timbers and heavy construction material, at 
San Francisco and other California cities, continues and many 
good inquiries have been received by the wholesalers. 

The principal feature of the redwood market is an advance 
in domestic cargo prices effective Sept. 14. It amounts to an 
increase of $2 on 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8 in lengths of 10 to 14 feet 
and an advance of $1 a thousand feet on other commons. At 
this advance redwood prices are said to be still reasonable 
as compared with quotations on other Pacific coast woods. 

There is great activity at practically all of the redwood 
sawmills, and, while the labor situation is critical at some 
points, there have been no actual strikes, and a larger cut 
than last year is expected. There is a large demand for red- 
wood for incubators, tank stock, silos, wooden pipe etc. Many 
mills have orders for several months ahead on certain lines 
and sizes. There is a fair demand for redwood siding and 
finish for eastern rail shipments. 

The white and sugar pine mills are making the most of the 
continued fine weather to increase their season’s cut and 
catch up with orders on box shooks ete. The United States 
Government is now in the market for pine pontoon and air- 
plane stock. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has added Peter Lund io its force of lumber in- 
spectors. Within the last thirty days eight additional opera- 
tions have been admitted to membership in the association, 
making a total of twenty-four lumber concerns. 

A contract for a $300,000 lumber carrier has been placed 
with the Matthews yards of Hoquiam by the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco. The new steam schooner is 
to be 250 feet long and will have capacity for carrying 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber. When this vessel, and another one now 
under construction at the same yard, have been completed, the 
Hart-Wood interests will have a fleet of five lumber carriers. 
The Hart-Wood sawmill, at Raymond, Wash., prepared to re- 
sume operation during the last week, after having been closed 
for several months. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s steamer Wahkeena has been 
chartered out for a voyage with lumber to the West Coast of 
South America, 

Frank A. Paramino, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., who has re- 
turned from a trip to Puget Sound, found the fir lumber situ- 
ation in Washington and Oregon very strong, with the mills 
pretty well supplied with eastern orders and cars beginning 
to get scarce. The Columbia River mills, as a rule, had so 
many orders ahead that they were not anxious to take orders 
for special stuff for California delivery. The Puget Sound 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Tacoma had been closed down for 
some weeks, but it has resumed operation since Paramino left 
the North. 

Walter duB. Brookings, representing the C. & O. Lumber 
Co., in this city, who has returned from a trip to the lumber 
plant at Brookings, Ore., states that the mill, which resumed 
operations last April with an output of 100,000 feet of fir 
lumber daily, has worked up the cut to about 150,000 feet. 
About 350 men are employed by the company. Good progress 
is being made on the construction of the new wharf, which 
will be 1,200 feet in length. A special overhead system is to 
be installed at once for handling heavy timbers between the 
mill and the ships. Additional, modern cottages for work- 
men and a new mess hall are being erected. The timber now 
being operated on by the mill is a medium, sound, second 
growth fir, admirably adapted for special cuttings. The com- 
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Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
NM now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
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Storers and 
Distributors 


= of Lumber 


Square Lumber Co. 


1160 Grand Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Send us your List of your Odds and Ends. 
Before sacrificing your disputed lumber get 
our proposition. Let us represent you in 
the Greater New York Market. If you are 
looking for a Metropolitan outlet here is 
your opportunity. 
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for this 
Interesting 


Booklet 


on the New 


Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fiil Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
ET 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for whichsend me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 





Address, 




















pany’s steamer Quinault is making regular trips from Brook- 
ings to San Francisco with lumber. The new lumber carrier 
Frank D. Stout, constructed at St. Helens, is now lying at 
Oakland, where steam engines will be installed instead of the 
internal combustion engines originally contemplated in the 
plans. General Manager J. H. Owens and General Superin- 
tendeat M. R. Sherwood are at the mill. 

The California State Railroad Commission has fixed a 
freight rate of $120 a ton on bark, other than tan bark, in 
carloads of 40,000 pounds minimum, from Laurel, Glenwood, 
Felton, Newell Creek Mill, Ben Lomond, Boulder Creek, Santa 
Cruz, Aptos and Loma Prieta to Oakland. This is a reduc- 
tion from $1.80 a ton and was made on the complaint of 
Henry H. Denison against the Southern Pacific Co.- Denison, 
a lumberman of Sacramento, said that the $1.80 rate was un- 
reasonable as compared with the rate of $1.20 on lumber. 
At the hearing it was shown that redwood bark is used in the 
manufacture of roofing felt and building paper, competing 
with scrap paper, straw and rags. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Eureka 
has resumed operations after having been shut down for a 
week, during which time a new bandsaw was installed. The 
plant is now in fine condition and making a good cut. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., who spent the last week in San Francisco, says that the 
company’s redwood mill at Albion is cutting steadily with an 
output of 140,000 feet of lumber daily. There is some diffi- 
culty in keeping a full force of workmen in the woods and 
mills, but there is no strike agitation in the vicinity of 
Albion. An excellent demand for special cuttings and red- 
wood timbers is reported and the railroad companies are buy- 
ing a good deal of redwood. Clear redwood is being shipped 
to New England foundries and machine works for use in pat- 
tern making. ° 

Regarding the redwood lumber business, Junius H. Browne, 
vice president and general sales manager of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., this city, with mills at Scotia, Cal., says: ‘Business 
conditions with us are considerably better than they were 
and there has been a very good demand for redwood for dif- 
ferent kinds of specialty work. General building trade, how- 
ever, has been generally quiet both in California and in the 
East. We are having difficulty in getting sufficient men to 
operate and besides that during the last few weeks we have 
had a great deal of trouble to get cars both for California 
and the eastern shipments. We are hoping that both these 
situations will improve a little later.’ 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sept. 17—Prices on Oregon pine from the northern mills 
continue to strengthen and quotations last week on various 
items in the list were perhaps the highest that have been 
quoted in over ten years. Nearly all the northern mills 
(particularly in Washington) are closed down and this leaves 
only a few mills along the Columbia River in a position to 
take on orders. Twenty-three dollars base delivered ut south- 
ern California ports has been the nominal price for a month 
or more on cut-to-order sizes of merchantable pine, but now 
mills are quoting $25 and $26 base on inquiries submitted to 
them and are securing those figures. 

Vertical grain flooring in all grades, particularly in No. 2, 
is practically out of the market. <A few cars were received 
last week but with unheard of prices, $45 for No. 1, $42 for 
No. 2 and $35 for No. 3. 

Cedar shingles are equally scarce and practically impossible 
to be obtained. This has thrown a good deal of the shingle 
business to redwood shingles which have been selling at 50 
cents to 60 cents a thousand less than the cedars during the 
last few weeks. This is no doubt a wise move by the red- 
wood shingle manufacturers as it is helping to widen the use 
of redwood shingles. Most of the redwood shingle manufac- 
turers last week advanced the price of their No. 1 shingles 
20 cents a thousand which still leaves them considerably be- 
low the price of the cedars. 

Redwood mills are plentifully supplied with orders and 
having no particular difficulty with labor are able to run 
steadily. The redwood mills are busy supplying a good deal 
of lumber for the Government cantonment at Camp Kearney, 
near San Diego. 

Leroy H. Stanton, who has been the managing director and 
main owner of E. J. Stanton & Son, large hardwood dealers 
and oak flooring manufacturers, since the death of his father 
a number of years ago, was drafted for the new army. Altho 
Mr. Stanton is married and is the father of a young son he 
did not claim exemption. He left last week with the first 
contingent from his district for training camp at American 


Lake, Wash. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 17.—All the lumber mills in western Montana are 
operating except one. Two of the mills are running day and 
night, and they will no doubt operate close on to winter. 
Orders are not as plentiful in northern Montana, as the crop 
conditions have not warranted a great amount of buying, and 
until the harvesting began a short time ago the farmer was 
quite uncertain what sort of a crop he would get; but it is 
noted in particular that everywhere the harvesting is going on 
and that the yield is about 10 percent better than expected. 

Stocks of lumber at the mills, taken as a whole, are consid- 
erably less than last year and altho two or three of the mills 
have considerably large stock on hand, other plants are much 
short. There seems to be no change in the price situation, 
so far as Montana manufacturers are concerned, but report 
just received today indicates that the Inland Empire mills 
have advanced their prices $2 a thousand. 

The labor situation is not as keen as it has been for some 
time, ‘and it is not likely that the loggers will- experience as 
much trouble this winter as they did last year. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—The Potlatch Lumber Co. has been operating 
its mill at Potlatch, Ida., on a day. shift only, operating 
four bands. The company’s mill at Elk River, Ida., is run- 
ning a day shift only, operating two bands. Owing to the 
shrtage of labor in the woods at both places and some 
scarcity at the plants during the harvest season, the opera- 
tions have been somewhat curtailed. The Potlatch mill 
might have operated to its full capacity, days only, except 
that the men employed in the logging operations supplying 
the mill have been obliged to do considerable fire fighting and 
for that reason were not able to keep the supply of logs com- 
ing to the Potlatch mill as fast as needed to keep it operating 
to capacity. A. W. Laird, general manager of the company 
says: ‘While we have had one of the dryest and most 
dangerous seasons in many ways in a period of twelve years, 
we have been fortunate with our fires as there have been no 
high winds. The loss of green timber has been very small. 
We have had no rains yet but all fires are under control and 
we do not expect any great danger now.” 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. is operating its big sawmill plant 
at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., days only, but the Fernwood mill has 
not been running for the last two months: The Panhandle 
Lumber Co. is running its mills at Ione, Wash., and Spirit 











Lake, Ida., days only. Owing to the labor troubles neither 
of these concerns is now doing any logging so the mills will 
be able to operate only until the present log supply is used 
up. The joint sales office of these two concerns is in the Old 
National Bank Building, Spokane, in charge of Frank W. 
Lewis, who says that the stocks at the companies’ mills are 
getting very low and that orders being received are all that 
can be handled. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 18.—The lumber market, after three months of grad- 
ually increasing activity, has reached a more nearly normal 
condition than has been seen at any other time for more than 
a year and a half. 

Cantonment construction has opened up the way for a more 
satisfactory traffic condition. The shortage of cars, which 
has paralyzed the lumber industry in Alabama for the last 
year, has been very largely eliminated, both because of the 
increased number of cars for lumber transportation made 
available by the huge Government contracts and because of 
the activity of the car service committees which have worked 
in Birmingham and other parts of Alabama for the last six 
months, 

While traffic conditions are not yet normal, there is such a 
decided improvement that dealers and manufacturers have 
placed back on the road again representatives who were re- 
tired three and four months ago. 

Prices on lumber have dropped an average of $2 a thou- 
sand during the last two weeks. The decrease has come 
naturally because of the better adjusted transportation facili- 
ties. Lumber has been worth just what the dealer who hap- 
pened to have a car ready for delivery might choose to ask. 
This condition has now been practically eliminated, and the 
drop in prices does not represent a substantial market fluctua- 
tion but rather an adjustment’ to normal trade conditions. 

Building activity thruout the -Birmingham district has 
been maintained during the summer months, and the arrival 
of fall finds greater orders being placed. The extension of 
the great iron and steel industries, with the building of towns 
to order by the big corporations, has done much to keep the 
volume of business done by the retailer up to normal. This 
demand is steadily increasing and promises to be a still more 
important factor during the fall and winter months in the 
retail trade of the city. 

A great part of the lumber for the building of two army 
cantonments in Alabama, one at Anniston and one at Mont- 
gomery, the State capital, has been purchased thru local 
brokers and manufacturers. The business has been distributed 
among the dealers so that almost-every member of the local 
lumbermen’s association has had a part of the order. The 
work of construction, insofar as the wooden buildings are 
concerned, is practically completed, and it is announced by 
the military authorities that the final wind-up of the build 
ing activity will be not later than Sept. 28. 

The United States Steel Corporation has placed another 
huge order for quick delivery. The order placed three weeks 
ago for 9,000,000 feet has been supplemented by an addi- 
tional order for 12,000,000, mainly dimension stock d ceil- 
ing, to be used in the construction of their latest “town built 
to order,’ to house the labor for their newest industrial 
development in the South. The appropriation of $10,000,000 
for a gigantic steel plant in the Birmingham district made 
it necessary to build several hundred homes for the employees 
of -the future. 

A noticeable increase in the demand for shingles is the out- 
standing feature of this week’s market. Railroads are heavy 
buyers of dimension stock, while thruout the Alabama mineral 
district, which surrounds Birmingham for fifty miles in each 
direction, there is a strengthening of orders received from 
dealers for all classes of stock. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers whose order files had the 
greatest accumulation of unfilled business in the history of 
the local market report that after two months of better traffic 
conditions orders are practically all filled. There is a strong, 
increasing demand, which has existed all thru the summer. 
This is being met, and the orders that had accumulated are 
being rapidly cleared off the files. 

Complex embargoes still exist, applying especially to south- 
ern territory, making impossible the delivery of certain classes 
of lumber to certain remote localities. This tends to hamper 
the general trade, tho this handicap to the volume of business 
done is more than offset by the heavy demands of the corpo- 
ration buyers, : 

The Hammond Lumber Co., with offices in Birmingham, has 
just placed in operation a new hardwood mill located forty 
miles from this city on the Southern Railway. The mill has 
a capacity of 50,000 feet and will be devoted to special di- 
mension stock. 

The Central of Georgia Railway local executives met with 
the Birmingham Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association last 
week and made an agreement to supply a greater percentage 
of flat cars to be loaded with lumber than had been done in 
the last three months. 

The labor situation, the most difficult problem which has 
faced the Alabama lumber manufacturer for the last six 
months, grows more menacing than ever as the fall ap- 
proaches. 

Active labor agents thruout the southern States have been 
charged with the responsibility for the exodus of negroes. 
The rapid growth of the iron and steel industry, both in the 
Alabama fields and in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
districts, and the unprecedented wages paid to common labor 
of all kinds, have attracted a very heavy percentage of the 
labor heretofore available for lumbermen. This has resulted 
in a real labor shortage in Alabama, the first one, it is said, 
that has been felt here since the Civil War. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sept. 17.—Due to the great demand for pine lumber re- 
sulting from the wooden ship building industry created by the 
war, a number of new pine mills are being constructed which 
will be ready to begin delivery in a short time. Mills al- 
ready established are working at capacity, and the demand is 
up to the production all along the line. Indeed, milling in- 
terests are congratulating themselves on their ability to 
handle Government orders without delay and at the same time 
keep up with the demand for normal consumption. 

Demand for cypress lumber keeps pace with pine, and a 
number of new mills are going up in this territory which will 
handle cypress exclusively. Cypress men are trying to get 
their product before the Emergency Fleet Corporation with 
the idea of having it used along with pine in the construction 
of ships, but with what success has not yet been determined. 
There is an active demand for cypress timber, and good tracts 
are being snapped up readily at correspondingly good prices. 
There has been a slight drop in cypress prices, but not enough 
seriously to affect the market. 

Transportation facilities have bettered considerably, which 
is having its effect upon the situation. Dealers are booking 
orders now without hesitation. There are more freight cars 
available, and the steamship companies are handling freights 
offered them without serious loss of time. 

Contractors and dealers in supplies used in connection with 
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the erection of buildings have perfected an organization for 
their mutual benefit. It is purposed to try to better condi- 
tions in the building trades. The membership of the new 
organization represents men in all classes of building activi- 
tics from fire insurance to contracting. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


‘sept. 17.—The mills here have been doing a better business 
during the last week than for some time. Prices in many in- 
signees show a very good gain, while other items are slightly 
Jower, attributed to many mills being overstocked. Stocks 
of jower grades are all more or less badly broken and prices 
hold firm at former level. The car shortage is worse than 
Inst week. 

fae Mexican market continues quiet, only a few cars hav- 
ina been booked for that section during the last week. The 
rsilroads continue to be libefal buyers of all grades and sizes. 
iring the last ten days several large inquiries aggregating 
about 5,000,000 feet have been received, calling for No. 1 
syuare edge and sound and rough heart. Stringers are in 
sxcellent demand at steady prices, 28-foot leading the move- 
vont. There is an unconfirmed report that the French 
jovernment is in the market for several thousand stringers. 

[he movement of caps shows a very noticeable decrease, 
t x 14-inch, 14-feet, being called for more frequently than 
ther sizes, both No. 1 square edge and sound and rough heart 

ng in favor. Prices show a further concession of 50 cents 

» $1. Sills continue to move to only limited extent, prices 
emaining steady. There has been a very fair demand for 
36-foot lengths, but only occasional orders for longer. Rough 
heart, heart surfaced and No. 1 square edge and sound are all 
called for, tho the total volume is not large. 

Ties show but little improvement, either in price or de- 
mand. The chief inquiry is for 6x8-inch, 8-foot. Rough 
heart S4S is in very good demand and prices show a sub- 
stantial gain. Barge and schooner schedules are being booked 
right along. Fleet schedules are also very much in evidence. 
Prices for oil rig timbers are holding up very well and in- 
quiry is unabated. Oklahoma and Kansas furnish the great- 
est demand for rigs, tho a good many calls come from Mis- 
souri and Louisiana. Orders from Texas show some increase 
in volume. 

There is a free movement of 4x4-, 6x6- and S8x8-ineh tim- 
bers, at very satisfactory prices. Rough heart No. 1 square 
edge and sound and No, 1 surfaced are all moving in large vol- 
ume. There is also good outlet for the larger timbers, 10x10- 
inch and up, rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound 
leading. Prices show a very good advance. Paving block 
stock is very quiet, at a decline of about 50 cents, which is 
thought to be only temporary. Silo stock shows but little 
activity and prices are unchanged. 

There is an increase in the movement of Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension, and prices are off about 50 cents. The call for 
16-foot is still very heavy. Some mills report their supply of 
this length very small, while others are oversold. Govern- 
ment orders for dimension still come in and there is a report 
that a large amount will be required within the next week or 
ten days, which is expected to stiffen prices somewhat. Num- 
ber 8 dimension continues to move in small volume, at prices 
that have declined slightly. 

The movement of No. 1 boards shows but little increase, 
1x12-inch leading, with demand for 1xS8- and 1x10-inch very 
small. Prices are about the same as last reported. Number 
2 boards continue to move freely at steady prices, 1xS- and 
1x12-inch leading in volume, with but little improvement in 
demand for 1x10-inech. Inquiry for No. 3 boards has slacken- 
ed. Prices for 1x12-inch are steady while 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
show a further recession. The movement of No. 1 shiplap, 
both 1x8- and 1x10-inch, is fair, with demand for 1x12-inch 
very small. Prices on both items hold steady. There con- 
tinues to be splendid outlet for No. 2 shiplap at unchanged 
quotations. The principal inquiry is for 1x8-inch, tho outlet 
for 1x10-inch shows improvement. Demand for No. 3. ship- 
lap is at a standstill. 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, is in fair demand and 
prices improve weekly. Byrkit lath in all lengths shows but 
little improvement in demand and prices hold steady. The 
movement of Nos. 1 and 2 fencing is large, 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch leading, with demand for 1x4-inch center matched show- 
ing a slight improvement. Prices are holding steady. Fenc- 
ing continues to move about as heretofore, with no quotable 
change in prices. The demand centers on 1x4-inch, with very 
sood inquiry for 1x6-inch and 1x6-inch center matched. Num- 

er 3 is not moving well and prices are slipping back weekly. 

Casing and base continue in very good demand, prices im- 
proving from week to week. Jambs show little change. All 
sizes of molding are in fair demand and prices advancing 
right along. B&better surfaced, in all widths, shows an in- 
‘rease in movement and prices are about the same. The 
chief demand is for 144x4- to 12-inch. The movement of C 

urfaced and rough finish is rather slow, 11%4x4- to 12-inch 
cading, at very satisfactory prices. 

Prices for drop siding, B&better, are practically unchanged 
‘nd the volume of business is small. Numbers 1 and 2 show 

e largest movement and prices on these items are slightly 

vanced, There is very good outlet for partition and bevel 

iding in B&better, with lower grades not moving as freely. 
ices on all items are steady. 
There continues to be only fair movement of 54-inch ceiling, 
OXbetter leading, while the lower grades show up better 
an last week. Prices are off about 50 cents. There has been 
ittle chance either in prices or demand for 4- and %-inch 
ciling. B&better leading in demand. The movement of 1x3- 
neh flooring, B&better edge and flat grain, Nos. 1 and 2 flat 
rain, is of fair size, with the lower grades called for only 
occasionally. The demand for 1x4-inch flooring shows no 
vecrease, B & better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 
‘at grain leading. Prices are steady on most items while 
others show a slight loss. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 17.—-Regardless of the heavy movement of ship build- 
ing timbers and the renewed movement of material for addi- 
Hons to army cantonments, the looked-for car shortage has 
not yet materialized. Expecting a serious tie-up of cars 
when the crops begin to move, however, lumber manufacturers 
‘re shipping as fast as possible. The demand for all kinds 
of structural material is in excess of the supply, altho the 
mills are running full time in an effort to fill all of the orders. 
Prices on these timbers are also very stiff. 

Due partly to the scarcity of labor in the cities and partly 
oe the fact that the farmers are busy gathering their fall 
gid there has been a temporary lull in retail buying and 
_ se has softened slightly. But lumber dealers are by 
alle icegin discouraged. With the excellent crops thruout the 
"Be consuming territory and the general prosperity of 
sad _ in all lines, they are very optimistic as to the fall 
ao outlook, expecting a heavy business during those 
Prk testing the machinery for about ten days, the Keith 
Voth Py o. today began operation of its new sawmill at 
sa A “ miles from Beaumont, which was erected to replace 

Plant destroyed by fire last December. The plant Is now 
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1unning full force and is turning out high class lumber, both 
pine and hardwood, and laths and pickets. The capacity of 
the mill is 100,000 feet of pine and 40,000 feet of hardwood 
daily. The machinery is all new and of modern type. The 
plant complete cost the company about $175,000. 

Work of erecting the two mills—pine and hardwood—at 
Deweyville by the Sabine Tram Co. to replace the large plant 
destroyed by fire a few months ago is progressing very satis- 
factorily, according to Charles E. Walden, vice president of 
the company, who returned yesterday after a visit to the 
new plants. It is hoped to have the two mills in operation 
within four months. 

For the purpose of inducing the export administration 
of the Federal Shipping Board to route shipments of food- 
stuffs destined for the Allies thru Beaumont, Port Arthur 
and Orange a committee of prominent citizens representing 
the three cities will leave for Washington tomorrow. The 
committee will endeavor to show the administration the 
necessity of locating license agents at the three gulf ports 
and will stress the advantages of these ports over other deep 
water outlets, especially with reference to their nearness to 
the food-producing territory. By shipping thru these ports 
the committee will show where the Government will save 
time and money by the short rail haul. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 17.—The eyes of the yellow pine lumber manufac- 
turers of this section are rapidly being focused on Mexico 
where the former profitable field of their operations is gradu- 
ally being reopened. This city appears to be the center of the 
activity which has for its purpose a resumption of trade re- 
lations with the southern republic. With the assurance 
that a loan of between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000 will 
soon be negotiated, arrangements are under way for meet- 
ing the heavy demands that will be made for construction 
material including large quantities of lumber for the rehabili- 
tation of the Mexican railways. A trainload of supplies left 
Houston last week for Mexico and the previous week a simi- 
lar trainload was shipped, both including a number of cars 
of lumber. 

Recently a representative of the Derby Lumber Co. was in 
Houston and placed orders for 1,500,000 feet of yellow pine. 
He reported that the mines were being reopened in Mexico 
and much lumber would be required. 

A delegation of Houston merchants plans a trip thru Mexi- 
co City the latter part of this month to encourage the de- 
velopment of trade relations. It is expected several promi- 
nent lumber dealers will accompany the party. A large num- 
ber of pine ties are being shipped to Mexico, and much lum- 
ber is being shipped for the smelting and refining companies 
which are resuming operations. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 17.—The mills are so overloaded with orders for all 
kinds of timbers of the larger sizes that buyers are having a 
hard time buying any kinds of timbers twelve inches and 
larger. The demand for small timbers is not as heavy as a 
few months ago, but the mills are still fairly well supplied 
with such orders also. There has been no increase in demand 
for shed and stock during the last week tho the mills look 
for a better demand soon, as reports indicate extra good 
crops all over the country and the farmers are expected to 
use a considerable amount of lumber. 

R. J. Williams, who recently purchased the plant of the 
Lacey Lumber Co., at Carriere, is moving the mill to a point 
about one mile south of Poplarville. He is also building a 
logging railroad into a large tract of timber which he owns 
about five miles from the mill site. 

The Bond Lumber Co., of Bond, Miss., which has been oper- 
ating its planing mill on double shift in order to rush its 
Government orders, has cut off the night run and will operate 
only days for the present. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Sept. 17.—Very little change has been apparent in the in- 
terior market. Cars are still available for private contracts, 
altho not as plentiful as a week ago. The general tendency 
of prices is still firm, particularly for timbers, car sills and 
special cutting. The demand for the better grades of dimen- 
sion and some shed stock has fallen off considerably, but the 
general run of orders will amply cover this deficiency. Gov- 
ernment business is still coming in in a steady stream with 
every indication of a good volume for the future, even after 
cantonment and ship schedules have been completed. 

Business in the export branch has been extremely dull 
during the last week. The expected arrivals did not put in 
an appearance and the only vessels now in port are the 
Norwegian ship Margarita, loading for the Bay City Export 
Co., and the Norwegian bark Gratia, now discharging ballast, 
which will load for the H. Weston Lumber Co., of Logtown. 

Export inquiries are still on the market in large numbers 
but little new business has been taken on. Ship owners as 
well as exporters are watching with interest the next step 
by the Government with regard to fixing a schedule of freight 
rates, and consequently few charters were reported. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 17.—The yellow pine market continued weak during 
the last week, with very little moving except Government 
material. The car situation remains spotted, with a small 
increase in equipment reported from some mills. 

R. W. Harris, of the Meridian & Memphis and Jackson & 
Eastern railroads, says that he has been informed by J. W. 
Buckwalter, of the Buckwalter Lumber Co., that there are 
12,500,000 feet of lumber stacked on the Jackson & Eastern, 
a fifteen mile extension of the Meridian & Memphis, from 
Union to Sebastopol. Mr. Harris says that forty-three saw- 
mills are contributing to this line, which can not secure suffi- 
cient cars to move the timber. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 17.—Late reports from the yellow pine consuming 
territory are rather contradictory and show considerable fluc- 
tuation in prices. As a matter of fact, however, shippers 
here believe generally that the reported weakness and sec- 
tional difference in prices are largely due to transit ship- 
ments, and some very nice orders from a price standpoint 
have recently been booked from substantial dealers. 

Altho the yard trade has not yet fully recovered from its 
seasonable dullness, a goodly number of salésmen in Ohio 
and Illinois report a fair volume of business at prices that 
will yield a reasonable profit. 

Contrary to all expectation, the car supply in this section 
still continues adequate further to reduce congested order 
files. 

The late summer rains have improved the corn to such an 
extent that it now bids fair to exceed the crops of the South 
for several years. Cotton in southern Mississippi is yielding 
rather beyond expectation, the hol] weevil not having damaged 
it as much as was feared, 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Gentlemen:= 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the é 
manufacture of our high cless interior 
trip and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
deing highly graded, soft texture, good 
widthe, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Coo 


Dict. 
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~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
> 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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hite Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
» Cypress 
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We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 
1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK,N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway 












The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ae. oa ; 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


hand Norway” PINE 


for Yard Stock Buyers who want the Best Quality. Tell us your needs and 
let us quote you prices today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bids. 
and Shingles Wholesale = CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX, N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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“Ww e Saw a Lot of ’Em 


but we do it with modern facilities. That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"nichwonvae” 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried: Dressed |! Plastering Lath 


and Rough 

Wolinoce & “tee ag = A mS. wap indoor, BC pions 
i ills, it 3 é w Mills:— Edenton, 

N.C. Columbia, N.C, Ahoski, ic. r «ner 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















Rift Sawn 


FLOORING 
A Specialty 







The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 
















The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, 
Florida 


Shingles in 
straight or 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 












mixed cars. 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY adhered ory | sere aetna’ public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS s°°""""Si2'so, ceased 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


and Piling up to 100 feet 
& up wi) 























JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 17.—Jacksonville’s prestige as a lumber center has been 
greatly enhanced by the recent developments of the war situ- 
ation. The city’s geographical location with reference to the 
vast stands of timber in the Southeast as well as its trans- 
portation facilities by rail and water to the foreign and 
domestic markets, the magnificent stretch of harbor with its 
millions of dollars’ worth of new dockage, the vast ship build- 
ing industry that has come into being in recent months, the 
establishment here of the training camp of the army quarter- 
master’s department, which will increase the city’s popula- 
tion by something like 40,000—all have combined to intensify 
the importance of the lumber industry of this city. 

Fortunately Jacksonville recently completed two new 
wharves that give the city unexcelled port facilities, with a 
30-foot channel to the sea. The municipal wharves, com- 
pleted at a cost of several million dollars, are reached directly 
by rail and have among their equipment abundant storage 
and handling space for lumber, cotton gin and compress, 
warehouses ete. In addition to this private capital, among 
which are several lumbermen, built at a cost of several mil- 
lion dollars an almost duplicate wharf which is similarly 
equipped. Both of these wharves are used for the assembling 
and loading of lumber and both are piled high with lumber 
awaiting shipment. These two wharves are in addition to 
the regular wharves maintained by the several steamship 
companies operating out of this port. 

Government business continues to hold the center of the 
stage, to the practical exclusion of all other business. It has 
come at a time when the general market is normally quiet and 
has thus furnished business for the mills which could not be 
expected under peace ‘conditions. While there is a little 
dribble of inquiry from the consuming markets for general 
yard and factory stock, the mills have just taken on orders 
for several million feet more lumber for the Government and 
this, in addition to the twenty-six ship schedules which they 
are cutting, will keep them working exclusively for Uncle 
Sam for some weeks. Then, too, the quartermaster’s camp 
which is to be built at Jacksonville is going to require about 
40,000,000 feet of cantonment lumber, which will logically 
come from the mills in this territory. Hence the market is 
strong and active and prices are on a higher level than ordi- 
narily at this time of year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 18.—Retailers seem to be afraid to buy lumber. The 
war uxcertainty shows no signs of clearing up and mean- 
time the manufacturers are brought face to face with a real 
lack of demand and nothing in sight to indicate an improve- 
ment. It was hoped that the crop situation, which has been 
steadily improving since Aug. 1, would stimulate buying by 
this time, but even in the country districts the buying is 
spotted and in the cities it is very light. Until the farmers 
begin to buy the retailers are not going to stock up. When 
they do start the retailers will buy lumber no matter what 
the price is. The manufacturers all seem to have the thing 
sized up about that way and so are not trying to force buying 
by cutting their prices. The decision of the secretary of war 
not to exempt farmers from the draft on industrial grounds 
also has tended to slow down the buying on the farms. Many 
young men on the farm may have to leave for the front and 
until that is entirely settled farmers are not inclined to go 
ahead with much building work that is not altogether neces- 
sary. Also the shortage of farm labor is a most serious prop- 
osition and is causing many farmers to hesitate about going 
in too heavily for the time being. Last week was highly fa- 
vorable for the late corn and forage crops. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, fell while playing golf last week and broke 
a bone in his left wrist. The fracture is healing in good 
shape. 

All the offices on the seventh floor of the R. A. Long Build- 
ing, including those of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, were moved this week and the entire floor will be 
taken over by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., giving it three floors 
for its general offices. 

J. H. Morrison, general sales manager for the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, has returned from a trip to the company’s 
mills in the South. Frank Schopflin, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the company, left tonight for a trip to the mills. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 18.—-Whatever may be the experiences of other cities, 
3altimore’s troubles with freight embargoes and other trans- 
portation difficulties appear to be on the increase. The city 
is embargoed practically from all directions, Norfolk especially 
being unable to.ship any lumber here by rail. Shipments are 
also held up at Washington, and terminals here are so con- 
gested with freight of all kinds that warning has been sent 
out of a tight blockade unless the receivers of shipments haul 
away their goods and make room. The trouble seems largely 
due to a iack of workers to handle teams, the number of 
vehicles to haul merchandise having diminished 50 percent 
in the last two weeks. Lumbermen remove their shipments 
promptly enough, but they are made to suffer by reason of the 
dilatoriness in other directions. Cars are as hard to obtain 
as before, the car famine being in rather striking contrast to 
the liberality with which the sawmills in the far South are 
treated. As a result of the peculiar situation the lumver 
receipts at Washington have been large and the market there 
is demoralized, with prices showing a real slump, which is 
aided by the curtailment of building activity. 

While exports of lumber and logs at least are not of im- 
pressive proportions at this time, the shippers feel none the 
less than it would be well to have a branch office of the Ex- 
ports Administrative Board here to expedite the issuance of 
licenses for overseas shipments, being joined in this desire by 
concerns engaged in every other branch of the foreign trade. 
Branches have been established in New. York, Philadelphia 
and Galveston, and others will be established in Norfolk, 
Savannah, New Orleans and on the west Coast, and Balti- 
more exporters do not see why they should be discriminated 
against. The reason advanced why Baltimore has not been 
favored with a branch office is the nearness of the city to 
Washington, but the foreign trade interests here contend that 
proper regard for the convenience and the welfare of their 
business requires that a representative of the Exports Ad- 
ministrative Board should be on hand to act promptly on all 
requests for licenses. The shippers point out conclusive rea- 
sons for their demand, and it is altogether likely that a con- 
certed effort will be made to have Washington detail a prop- 
erly accredited official to open an office here. To go over to 
Washington for the necessary documents takes time and en- 
tails expense which the exporters feel they should not be sub- 
jected to. 

In a way, the Hoo-Hoo annual in New York list week was 
responsible for the presence in Baltimore afterward of HE. 
Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., a former Snark of 
the Universe. Mr. Boggess stopped here to renew old ac- 
quaintances, and saw Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and John L. Alcock, 
and received a cordial welcome. Some time ago he became in- 


volved in financial difficulties, but he is back in the export 
trade once more and reports that he is doing an excellent 
business. Another visitor brought to Baltimore by the Ho: 
Hoo annual was W. J. Woodward, of W. J. Woodward & (o.. 
of Norfolk, Va., who stopped here going and coming. My: 
Woodward also had some business to transact in New York. 

The departure of Maryland’s federalized national guar) 
for Camp McClellan at Amiston, Ala., last Sunday, has take; 
away from his business pursuits Charles M. Buchanan, 
young hardwood man who has been representing the Willia:: 
Whitmer & Sons interests in Baltimore. Mr. Buchanan joine| 
Battery A, Light Artillery, last year when it was forme! 
went thru the training period at Tobyhanna, Pa., and h 
stood every other test. 

Cc. J. Angle, of the Seaboard Lumber Co., Charleston, S. « 
was in Baltimore last week and saw some of the yellow pi 
men here. He was on his way back from a vacation and h»:: 
not paid much attention to business, but took some orde: 


while here. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 17.—There appeared to be a general cessation of pi: 
chases of North Carolina pine during the last week, judgi:. 
from the small amount of business done in both rough ; 
dressed stock. Whether this is due to a period of “betw: 
seasons” or to the disposition by business generally to 
slow because of conditions arising from the war is a h 
matter to tell. However, from statements made by la 
pine operators in the city last week they have been look 
for a dull demand during this month and until October 4 
have, therefore, not been surprised at the condition of 
market. Up to the present time prices have been well m: 
tained and there is no general disposition by mills to of 
concessions to induce more liberal buying. Many mills « 
tinue the compilation of new price lists to be issued shor 
and do not seem to be worried over the situation, judgiug 
from the fact that these new lists are just as high as a: 
issued before. 

The troubles affecting them most now are the contin: 
shortage of labor and the impossibility of getting shipments 
thru with any promptness, except when for Government work. 
The labor shortage has curtailed production about one-third 
and with the return of bad weather many say they will not 
be able to make 50 percent of their normal cut. As none o 
the mills have what might be termed large stocks of lumber on 
hand, and most of this covered by old orders, it is doubtful 
if further accumulations will be possible even under a slug- 
gish demand, and with the return to anywhere near a normal 
demand an acute shortage of pine will be felt undoubteily. 

Air-dried box lumber has about had its innings and with 
spasmodic periods of bad weather more dependence will have 
to be placed on kiln-dried material by the box men. For this 
reason the large mills are more optimistic as to the future 
growth of demand for this class of material and show no 
disposition to push stock on the market. Rumors of low 
prices are unheard of, which is very singular for a slow movy- 
ing market. Due to transportation difficulties, the water 
mills will be able to get a good share of this business at at- 
tractive figures. Demand for dressed stock has been light 
but some changes have been noted. Flooring, }3-inch, is 
stronger in price and some mills are now asking 50 cents a 
thousand feet more for all grades. Number 1, ¥-inch, ceiling, 
due to a slight improvement in demand during the first part 
of the month, has been advanced 50 cents a thousand feet by 
several large mills and they have obtained this on the few 
orders recently booked. 


NEW YORK 


Sept. 18.—-If the lumber market had to depend on the im- 
mediate building situation for its existence all branches of 
the trade certainly would have a sorry time of it. Some 
weeks the oflicial figures show encouragement, and there ts 
much in prospect, but for the immediate present the trade is 
depending upon business coming from Government and large 
industrial sources, and that this demand is large enough to 
offset the falling off in the building situation is indicated by 
the difficulty with which wholesalers have to get mills to con- 
sider their business. 

In financial circles it is claimed that plenty of money is 
available for the right kind of building operations, but it is 
very evident that notwithstanding the talk about some com- 
modity prices not being high the very fact that they hold to 
their present altitudes is accountable for a marked decrease 
in construction work. The existing condition is responsible 
for the fact that a number of large and important projects 
are being held in abeyance until prices are lowered. The 
major part of this work is on buildings for which there is an 
imperative demand, but owing to the high construction costs. 
owners hesitate to begin operations. On the other hand, from 
several sections of the market, especially those catering to 
large Government and munition contracts, comes the cry 
that there are not sufficient dwellings properly to house ‘he 
larger number of men at work. One important announcement 
during the week comes from the Central Railroad of \ w 
Jersey and the Frie Railroad to the effect that both have ‘e- 
cided to withhold all their contemplated construction until 
the prices of structural materials and supplies are reduced to 
a figure that would permit construction on a more reason: )!e 
and just basis. Both of these roads have a considers! le 
amount of work in prospect and their action is import: |. 
The decision eliminates building work of every character 
cept that entailed in the maintenance of right of way d 
other work essential to safety and efficient railroad operat 

Under existing conditions it is natural that not only 
tailers but manufacturers of furniture should study the » 
pects with a keen eye and while there has been enough spe. «! 
business to keep these factories going, there is a feeling ti: «| 
the completion of Government orders will create a conditi 0 
that will be difficult to overcome quickly, and for the pur): 
of looking up new sources of orders some study has been mi: ‘ 
of the falling off in business from normal sources. 

That the situation in this market is creating concern 
evidenced by the fact that Borough President Marks of M: 
hattan has issued an invitation to all builders, operators 2 
building material dealers to attend a conference at the Mun 
ipal Building on Thursday, Sept. 20, to consider the pres:':! 
critical building situation. Discussing the proposed cont 
ence and its object, President Marks says: “If buildin< 
operations in New York City are not resumed, many indi 
tries will close down, labor will be unemployed and our orde: 
industrial community, including manufacturers and ¢! 
ployees, will be seriously injured. While our first and most 
important object is to prosecute the war vigorously to a su: 
cessful finish, we must not neglect fundamental business 
conditions which will enable us to finance our own and allie! 
forces. The wheels must continue to turn.” Many builders 
and financiers are awaiting lower prices in materials before 
beginning new undertakings. The question arises as ‘° 
whether the present level of prices will not be maintained for 
many years. “If so, how can we afford to await reduced 
prices when the present demand for homes, particularly i2 
the Borough of Manhattan, already so far exceeds the su)- 
ply?” asked Mr. Marks. ‘Tenants are now frequently mak- 
ing leases before buildings are finished, and in some cases 
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from plans before construction is begun. In order to con- 
fer on the present part deadlock in building construction and 
compare notes on the immediate problems in the building and 
collateral industries, by suggestion of the Building Materials 
Exchange I am inviting a number of those deeply interested 
to attend this conference.” 

The large shipment of common bricks made last week to 
Irance is considered to be a forerunner of shipments of other 
building materials. With facilities for manufacturing build- 
ing materials in France paralyzed on account of the scarcity 
of labor or diversion of labor to other purposes, the urgent 
necessity for materials for reconstruction has caused France 
to look to America to supply her requirements and it will not 
be long before there will be a heavy demand for lumber. 

The announcement that the Submarine Boat Corporation 
has a contract for the construction of 200 vessels to be built 
at Newark has caused considerable comment, especially in the 
yellow pine trade. While the ships will be built of steel, lum- 
ber, especially heavy timbers, will be required in large blocks. 
Fifteen thousand men are to be employed at the Newark ship 
yards and it is estimated that substantially $12,000 must be 
promptly spent before the yard is fully equipped to handle 
contracts, it being estimated that under full headway two 
vessels will be turned out a day. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 18.—Shippers manifest some uneasiness over the 
probable outcome of the threatened strike of lake seamen 
unless their demands for a substantial increase in pay is 
granted by the Lake Carriers’ Association and other associa- 
tions of ship owners by Oct. 1. If the demands of the 
strikers are met, shippers generally say that there is no 
doubt that they will be called upon to pay the biggest freight 
rates ever charged on lake shipments. With higher freight 
rates will come increased prices on lumber. Many shippers 
are of the opinion that the rates for lake shipments will be- 
come so high that the railroads will be looked to for the ship- 
ment of as much stock as possible. In view of the increas- 
ing scarcity of available rolling stock for the movement of 
freight at the present time, there does not seem to be much 
prospect of getting down heavy shipments of lumber by rail 
this fall. 

The greatest complaint from dealers in the Tonawandas is 
voiced over the scarcity of labor. Stock is accumulating on 
many docks in such quantities that it is almost impossible to 
have it removed by the time more arrives by vessel. Mills are 
complaining of a lack of help and wages are being increased 
almost weekly in an attempt to secure sufficient help to keep 
up with operations. Wholesalers say that they are now pay- 
ing $3.50 a day for common labor and that at these figures 
jobs are going begging. 

Lumber receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas continue 
fairly active, but indications point to lighter receipts during 
September than during August, which was one of the largest 
months of the season. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 19.—The tone of the lumber market continues re- 
markably strong and word of new advances in Idaho white 
pine is the latest information along this line received here. 
Reports are coming in to the effect that a great shortage of 
stock is developing in the Inland Empire as the result of the 
labor troubles. Many of the mills are not operating at all, 
it is said, so that handlers of this class of lumber in the East 
are expecting a strong market during the rest of the year, as 
well as early in 1918. 

Building permits for the last week numbered forty, with 
fifteen frame dwellings. The total cost of permits was $119, 
500, which is much below the average of a year ago. 

Not a single cargo of lumber arrived here by lake last week, 
which is unusual at this time of year. Some of the yards 
have a large supply now on the docks, which was lately re 
ceived, and this is being placed in piles more slowly than com 
monly because of a shortage of labor. The present week will 
see the arrival of one or more cargoes. Only 607,000 shingles 
came in by lake during the last week, and it is evident that 
the supplies brought East by rail to the head of the lakes 
are about cleared up. 

A. J. Elias, of G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.), filed a petition this 
week for the nomination for mayor. It contained about 5,000 
names. A supplementary petition containing more names 
was filed by him later. Mr. Elias is making a vigorous can 
vass for the nomination and will make speeches in his can 
didacy during the next few weeks. He has taken headquar- 
ters in the former Third National Bank Building, at the cor- 
ner of Main and Swan streets. Opening ceremonies were 
held last Tuesday noon, with speeches by Mr. Elias, ex- 
Senator George B. Burd, William H. Warhus and Lewis 
Stockton, 

Chester Oschuetz, of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
spent several days last week attending the patriotic memo- 
rial of the Shriners at Atlantic City, which had a good repre- 
sentation from Buffalo. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad has put into 
effect a new schedule for the loading of less than carload 
freight. Certain points will receive freight on certain days 
of the week. 

The window glass industry has about closed down for a 
period of two months as a result of the quiet prevailing in 
the building trade and the small export demand. Most of the 
manufacturers have a good deal of window glass in storage, 
as compared with the period a year ago when the warehouses 
were empty. It is said that operations will not start up until 
Nov. 15. The manufacturers do not look for increased busi- 
ness in the building line to warrant their reopening their 
plants in the near future, but export demand is expected to 
pick up. Glass is likely to advance in price within the next 
few weeks because of increased cost of production. 

The Empire Engineering Co. is continuing its work on the 
new ship yard in the outer harbor and claims to be ready to 
build wooden vessels in quantity as soon as the plant is fairly 
completed. It looks now as if nothing will be done in that 
line this fall. From the way the Government and private 
ocean capitalists are taking boats away from the lakes the 
Proper thing to do is to build wooden ships 260 feet long or 
more, as they can not go thru the Welland Canal ani are not 
easily cut in two for removal to the Coast. Steel vessels 
yield readily to that operation and they are going pretty fast, 
requisition having been made this week for five good steel 
carriers to be cut in two as soon as possible and sent forward. 
At present the lumber fleet of the lakes is not suffering much 
from ocean demands. What is really wanted there is some- 
thing larger than the average lumber barge, and it is probable 
that the lumber fleet will be safe on that account. 

; Some enterprising Buffalo lumbermen are picking up all the 
timber tracts in this State that they can find. One of them 
said this week privately that he had just bought several mil 
lion feet of timber in various tracts, extending from south- 
western New York to the Catskill region. ‘Much of this is 
ash, and he is not unaware of the fact that agricultural im- 
plement factories are buying lumber now more freely than 
either house builders or furniture factories. It is said that 
to insure success in this branch of business the purchaser 


should have command of about twice as much capital as he 
intends to put into the enterprise, and recent experiences of 
Buffalo lumbermen in this line indicate that it is true. New 
York State not only has a large amount of ash and other 
hardwoods but also of white pine and hemlock. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 18.—The last week has shown a little tightening of 
the loose prices on North Carolina and yellow pine in this 
market, but it has not yet regained the former height of 
prices: Many think it better if it does not, for they are of the 
opinion that such high prices as prevailed for a time have 
a bad influence on the permanent market in that they dis- 
courage consumption and turn the minds of lumber users 
toward substitutes. There may come a time when substi- 
tutes can be had and it is well to keep all the enthusiasm for 
wood that can be had. Many are of the opinion, however, 
that a severe scarcity will again force prices up soon to 
where they were at their highest, if not beyond. General 
business is good and a vast amount of low grade lumber is 
in demand for boxing, crating etc., and this keeps box and 
lower grades tighter than building sizes, which are suffering 
from the slack in dwelling construction work and are selling 
at prices considerably lower than a few months ago. The 
ship building industry is still expanding here and is using a 
lot of lumber, and the cantonments and smaller army camps 
are also taking much lumber, as many of them are not com- 
pleted yet. The railroads are good buyers but are handi- 
capped in their expansion by lack of labor. This same cause 
is holding back much possible work in many lines and is in a 
great measure responsible for the stagnant condition of the 
building business. Planing mills, trim makers, furniture 
makers, car builders ete. are all busy and good buyers of 
lumber. The box makers are still as busy as the limited labor 
will allow and some business is going begging. Manufac- 
turers in most lines have booked and are booking satisfactory 
business and will use more lumber than ordinarily. Retail 
stores are having good business. Financial conditions are 
still favorable to wide expansion, but there is a tendency to 
prepare for the draining the market will get in the floating 
of over $7,000,000 of city bonds and the next issue of the 
Liberty loan. Collections are reported as good in almost all 
lines. 

The hardwood market has not been affected by the soften- 
ing in the pines and has even been stimulated by heavy buying 
by the furniture makers. Hardwood factory flooring is in 
strong demand in almost all kinds of wood, but especially in 
maple. Quartered and plain white and red oak, low grade 
chestnut, maple, beech and birch are all in good demand and 
prices are high. Gum is holding steady on strong demand. 
The vetter grades of chestnut and poplar are offered freely, 
but still bring good prices. Mahogany and the fancy woods 
are very scarce, and are bringing prices that would have been 
considered prohibitive a short time ago. White pine is 
searcer than ever and prices are especially high in barn, box 
and lower grades. The prospect is that white pine prices will 
soon advance on account of the short supply at Buffalo and 
the Tonawandas. Spruce is scarce and most lists have been 
withdrawn, and every quotation is a special. Hemlock sup 
ply is low, prices are high and stock is scarce in yards, as 
they have been holding off for better buying prices, but will 
not get them. Cypress demand is good, prices are high and 
supply is apparently diminishing. Yellow pine timbers and 
flooring are in good demand at high prices, but boards and the 
smaller sizes are plentiful and selling down from early sum- 
mer prices. North Carolina timbers are strong and box is 
holding up well, but it is a buyers’ market still on roofers 
and sizes. Lath are selling at good prices, but not at record, 
and shingles have come down from the apex on decreased 
activity. 

The American International Corporation has been given 
the contracts for the construction of the Government fabrica- 
tion ship yerd on Hog Island, near the League Island Navy 
Yard, and is already well under way with the work. The 
contracts show the cost of the plant to be but little under 
$20,000,000, and this does not take into consideration the 
work of constructing nearby dwellings for the workmen or 
the plants of some supply concerns which will locate near. 

The Chester Shipbuilding Co. has increased its chance to 
expand by the purchase of three acres adjoining its plant, 
which it has just purchased from the well known lumberman 
and financier, Edwin D. Glauser. The tract comprises the 
land between Front and Second streets, from Ulrich Street 
to Lloyd Street. Mr. Glauser purchased this tract about a 
year ago for about $7,000, and it is rumored that he sold it 
to the ship building concern at a profit of upward of $30,000. 
About the same time that this deal was consummated Mr. 
Glauser purchased the only remaining piece of river front 
property in the city of Chester, with a 350-foot frontage on 
Delaware Avenue, and a depth of 800 feet to low water. It 
is said that this will be bulkheaded and made into a thoroly 
modern lumber wharf, with facilities for handling large quan- 
tities of lumber in the quickest possible manner. 

The dignity of the Sterner Lumber Co.’s office in the 
Widener Building was badly upset on Monday, Sept. 10. 
Maurice W. Wiley, the popular president of this aggressive 
concern, was simply effervescent—and no wonder, for, when 
he could stop grinning long enough to talk, he announced that 
Master Welles Rusk Wiley, weight 8% pounds, had arrived 
early Sunday morning, was doing well, had already expressed 
seme decided views on the transportation problems and had 
been admitted to membership in the concern. Mr. Wiley 
escaped the darts of Cupid until later in life than most men, 
and this is his first, but he is making up for lost time in ex 
uberance over the happy event. 

J. Anderson Ross, one of the largest millwork and lumber 
dealers in this city, has demonstrated that time does not 
count for much among lumbermen, by winning the low net 
prize in the annual contest of the “Ancient and Honorable 
Golfers.”” All entrants in this event must have passed their 
fifty-fifth birthday, and altho Mr. Ross has some more than 
that, he came in an easy winner with a net score of 76. 

The will of the late Horace A, Reeves, jr., disposes of an 
estate of approximately $250,000, largely to his widow and 
daughter, with a number of charitable bequests, and several 
large ones, contingent on the absence of heirs. The bequests 
include $15,000 to Hahnemann Hospital, $10,000 to the Chil- 
dren's Homoeopathic Hospital, a like amount to the German 
town Hospital, and $5,000 to the Sunday Breakfast Asso- 


ciation. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 19.—Plenty of business and high prices continue to 
delight the wholesale lumhermen and manufacturers here, and 
the retailers continue to hope for a brightening of the hori 
zon. With no improvement in the already dull field of dwell- 
ing house construction, the demands of the Government con 
tinue to increase in volume and in variety and industrial 
enterprises are placing many new orders, and both together 
keep the lumber business going well. The increased demands 
on the mills, the increased costs of supplies and labor at 
them and the transportation difficulties all operate to keep 
prices up high. Of course this roseate picture applies more 
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N. ¢. 
Py 

manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 


assurance of value when you 
buy from 


Camp 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Red Gult Cypress 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo 
and other Hardwoods 


Eastern Sales Agent, 
O. J. MANN, INC., One Madison Ave., New York. 





om * 
Reynolds Brothers Lumber Co. 


ALBANY, GA. 








Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow foe tier 

Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











tai roadand Car Mater : 


A Specialty 
Our Boston, Ga., mill is constantly cutting railroad orders but at that we 
can sandwich in special orders for 
STRUCTURAL TIMBERS AND DIMENSION 


We ship direct from the mill and guarantee dependable quality and 
grades» Try uson your next order. High 
class planing mill work at our 


Kir Thomasville, Ga., mill. ' 0. Inc 
Hoey, Plani IN 2) MI | | G CoA 











“LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., wopce:ta 
Manufacturers of 
soi Stat Lat Y CLLOW P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ‘ 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








M. W. McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & Son, returned to 
Chicago this week from a brief vacation. 


R. H. Woodman, of Detroit, Mich., representative in 
Michigan territory of the Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Chicago a part of the week. . 


Harry F. Humes, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., was in Chicago last Saturday on his way 
home from an eastern business trip. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), left Wednes- 
day for a two week’s automobile tour thru Indiana, expecting 
to call upon factory consumers of hardwoods. 


H. P. Altman, sales representative in this territory for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., spent most 
of the week on a sales trip in central and northern Illinois. 


W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago last Saturday enroute to New York 
on a business trip. While here he called on several lumber- 
men in the local trade. 


A meeting of Division ““B’—hardwood yards—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago was held at the association 
rooms on Tuesday to discuss conditions in which that branch 
of the lumber trade is especially interested. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
Wis., while in Chicago Monday, stated that northern stocks 
are low for this time of the year and that the millmen are 
not experiencing any trouble in maintaining prices. 


Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., while in Chicago last Saturday, said that 
tho the hardwood market is holding up there is not so strong 
a demand for some items in hemlock stocks as some time ago. 


W. H. McDonald, of Oshkosh, Wis., chief inspector for 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was in Chicago Thursday conferring with members of 
the Hemlock & Hardwood War Emergency Bureau, which 
again was in session in Chicago. 


W. J. Yardley, sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., and George M. Coale, vice president and 
general manager of the Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., stopped in Chicago last Saturday on their way home 
from a business trip to New York. 


J. B. Castle, of Mosher & Castle, retailers at Sandwich, 
Ill., while in Chicago early in the week said that tho present 
business is quiet as soon as the farmers have harvested their 
crops trade is expected to improve. Sandwich is in the corn 
belt and a recent frost did no damage in that territory, Mr. 
Castle was glad to say. 


T. W. Budde, of the T. W. Budde Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., while in Chicago on Thursday said that there 
had been a noticeable improvement in inquiries for hard- 
woods during the last few days, especially from the furni- 
ture factories. The company, which wholesales both pine 
and hardwood, is finding the yellow pine situation quiet at 
present. 


Dr. A. W. Schorger, of the chemistry section of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has re- 
signed to become associated with the Burgess Laboratories 
(Inc.), at Madison, Wis. He is succeeded by Dr. S. A. Ma- 
hood, a graduate of the University of Nebraska and later re- 
cipient of the degree of doctor of philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


James E. Radcliffe, president and general manager of the 
Radcliffe Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of sash, doors 
and millwork, West Allis, Wis., is seriously ill and but little 
hope is held out for his recovery. Mr. Radcliffe was taken 
ill! about a month ago and entered a sanitarium at Waukesha. 
Wis., returning several days ago much improved; but since 
then he has suffered a relapse. 


S. Z. Schutte, of the S. Z. Schutte Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., while in Chicago Tuesday said that his company’s 
business is very good°and demand for hardwoods, especially 
thick oak, had kept up excellently during the last few weeks. 
Demand is chiefly for railroad material, he said, while re- 
quests for interior finish and from the furniture trade are 
not up to normal. 


A. T. Wilson, formerly in the lumber business but now in 
the grain business at Spencer, Iowa, took occasion to call 
on some of his lumber friends while in Chicago this week 
attending an Interstate Commerce Commission grain hearing. 
Mr. Wilson for several years was connected with the Fidelity 
Lumber Co., of Newport, Wash., and did not deny that many 
times a desire came over him to get back in the lumber 
business. 


H. T. Fall, manager of the Chicago branch of the Red 
River Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Westwood, 
Cal., on Thursday received a confirmation message of the 
serious fire that the company suffered on Monday morning 
at Westwood. According to advices reaching him about 
70,000,000 feet of California white and sugar pine stocks 
were burned and about 20,000,000 feet saved, with the loss 
estimated at $2,000,000. It is believed that the fire was 
of incendiary origin. 


M. EB. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co.. North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago Monday on his way 
home from a trip to the mill of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., at Winegar, Wis., where he had been accompanied by 
W. S. Winegar, president of the company. Mr. Preisch said 
that the Haines Lumber Co., which handles a large volume of 
northern stocks, especially white pine, is experiencing a 
good trade at present, not only in eastern markets but in 
the Canadian as well. 


Harry J. Miller, of H. J. Miller Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., well known west Coast lumberman and an old and 
true friend of Hoo-Hoo, was in Chicago Thursday, reaching 
here fresh from a vacation spent on the Skykomish River, 
120 miles from Seattle, where trout fishing is found at its 
very best. Mr. Miller regretted very much that he could 
not attend the recent annual of Hoo-Hoo held in New York, 
being unable to change his plans so that he might get there. 
Concerning business Mr. Miller said that the bulk of the 
present trade of the company is in timbers for ship spars 
for the many ships that the Government is building in the 
different ship yards thruout the country. 


D. D. Dahlberg, of St. Paul, Minn.,.one of the representa- 
tives of the committee of creditors, which is seeking a refund 
of $1,250,000 from the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad on 
alleged overcharge freight claims collected during the years 
1907 and 1913, was in Chicago Sunday expecting to go from 





here to St. Louis for a final conference Tuesday with re- 
organization managers of the railroad. Mr. Dahlberg said 
that all the claimants had agreed to compromise settlement 
and that no hitch is expected in the negotiations with the 
reorganization managers. 


J. E, Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., which has a sales office in this territory in charge of 
Minor E. Botts, left for New York last Saturday after spend- 
ing several days here. Mr. Pinkham occasionally comes east 
to confer with his sales representatives and get a “first- 
hand” glance at the lumber situation in this and eastern con- 
suming territories. Speaking of Coast conditions, he said 
when he left home it appeared that the backbone of the 
I. W. W. strike had been broken and that many mills were 
making preliminary arrangements to resume operations. 


Guy Shields, of Spokane, Wash., inspector for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who has been inspecting 
pine shipments in this territory, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was in Chicago Monday on inspection work. 
The policy of the association is to change the inspectors quar- 
terly and this is the period for Mr. Shield to serve in this 
territory. With sales of western lumber growing in this 
and adjacent markets, there is also an increasing demand 
for inspection, said Mr. Shields, and the Western Pine associa- 
tion expects to give increasing attention to this market. 


R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ .ssociation, spent part of 
the week in Chicago, and left for home Tuesday evening, 
after spending Monday and Tuesday here giving attention to 
the association matters. Following the recent annual of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held at Chicago, 
Mr. Ggodman went to New York where he was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the National Safety Council, dis- 
cussing “Safety Appliances in Logging Operations.” On his 
return from New York he was joined here by Mrs. Goodman, 
who was in Chicago to do some shopping. 


J. B. Nalty, of Brookhaven, Miss., accompanied by his 
wife, was a Chicago visitor this week, enroute home after an 
extended visit in the East and North. Mr. Nalty is one of 
the old time southern pine lumbermen who has been in the 
game for many years and who expects to be connected with 
the lumber business for many years more. While his con 
cern, the Hammond Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., has been 
sawing lumber for many years, it now has a larger available 
supply of timber than at any time in its history and is en 
joying a splendid business. Mr. and Mrs. Nalty, after spend- 
ing a short time at Atlantic City, N. J., went on to New 
York and attended the Hoo-Hoo annual, Mr. Nalty being one 
of the old stand-bys in Hoo-Hoo and just as enthusiastic now 
as ever and confident that the rejuvenated Hoo-Hoo is going 
to grow and prosper as never before. While the annual in 
New York was not largely attended, Mr. Nalty says it was 
ene of the best ever held and the New York contingent cer- 
tainly did themselves proud as hosts. After leaving New 
York, Mr. and Mrs. Nalty visited Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
then came on to Chicago and, after a day or two here, left 
for their home in Brookhaven, Miss. 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, Cal., president 
of the Northwestern Redwood Co. and of the California 
Redwood Association, spent most of the week in Chicago 
on his way home from Washington, D. C., where he has 
been in conference with the lumber committee of the Council 
of National Defense. Speaking of the use of redwood for war 
purposes, Captain Selfridge said it is playing a greater 
part than many in the lumber industry imagined, not only 
being used exclusively in the erection of the Camp Kearney 
cantenment at Linda Vista near San Diego and the Camp 
Fremont cantonment at Menlo Park near San Francisco, 
requiring a volume of about 15,000,000 feet, but in addition, 
redwood water pipe is being used in providing the water 
supply piping requirements in about 75 percent of the can 
tonments thruout the country. The water pipe generally used 
is machine banded and 16 inches in diameter. Redwood is 
also being used in many industries making war supplies 
Captain Selfridge said that there is a growing market 
for redwood for cigar box purposes on account of the extreme 
shortage of cedar, which has been the chief wood used for 
that purpose. He expressed an opinion that redwood is 
suffering less on account of the light yard demand than some 
of the other woods, as the quietness in yard business is gen 
erally in territories where redwood is not a strong competing 
wood, while in natural redwood territory yard business is 
generally good. While in Chicago, Captain Selfridge planned 
to enlarge the redwood exhibit at the building material ex- 
position in the Insurance Exchange Building and not only 
intends to enlarge the space but to place on exhibit a model 
for every specialty use for redwood. 


~ 


GEAR MANUFACTURERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


Representatives of practically all the gear manufacturers of 
the country were in Chicago last week in attendance at the 
semi-annual meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Sept. 18, 14 and 15. Special importance was attached to this 
gathering on account of the desire to standardize gear prod- 
ucts as much as possible in conformity with the policy of 
standardization in many machinery lines, on account of utility 
in connection with the war, now that the war is making such 
special demands upon the manufacturers of materials. Most 
the papers read had to do with the technical phases of the 
gear irdustry and all the papers promoted much discussion. 
There was also a fine entertainment progam, the attractive 
parts of Chicago being visited and a dinner and cabaret per- 
formance were given. The members returned to their homes 
much benefited thru their presence at the convention and with 
a better understanding of the need of the united effort neces- 
sary now that the country is at war. 








CALLS ATTENTION TO CHILD LABOR LAW 


Attention of the secretaries of the affiliated associations of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to the pro 
visions of the national ‘child labor law, which went into 
effect on Sept. 1, has been called by Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg. 
Tho in woods and sawmill operations no children are em- 
ployed, some of the affiliated industries of the lumber industry, 
such as the box manufacturers, sash and door and millwork 
concerns, do employ children and are liable to the provisions 
of the law. The law very strictly regulates interstate com- 
merce in the products of factories in which children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 are employed, and it is necessary that 
such shipments be accompanied by guaranties that no children 
under the age of 14 years have been employed in their manu- 
facture and that if over 14 years and under 16 years they 
are not permitted to work more than eight hours per day nor 
more than six days per week, nor after 7 o'clock in the eve- 
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ning, The child labor division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes full details of the rules and regula- 
tions in circular No. 1, which any one may procure by writing 
the department. 


a aAAR RAO 


WAR EMERGENCY BUREAU GETS BUSY AGAIN 


Like the king’s forces that marched up the hill and marched 
Jown again, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood war emer- 
geney bureau is back in town. The cause of the return is 
inereased needs for lumber at the Rockford (111) and Battle 
creek (Mich.) cantonments, and it is possible that the new 
session of the bureau may be a month. The forces were re- 
organized on Tuesday, and members of the bureau are again 
lhusy at work at the rooms of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Lumber Exchange Building. In 
the absence of Secretary O. T. Swan, who is at Washington, 
». C., Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker came down from Oshkosh, 
Wis., and summoned the bureau members to work. The im- 
imnediate cause for operating the bureau work in Chicago 
again was an order placed Monday night for 2,000,000 feet of 
iumber, which is a new requirement at the Battle Creek can- 
tonment, and immediately distribution of the order among 
the northern mills was required. As the Government expects 
to build the cantonments larger it is believed that between 
1,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet additional lumber will be re- 
quired at Rockford as well as at Battle Creek. 





SPRINKLER CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 
CHICAGO 

A sprinkler conference, in which will participate sprinkler 
manufacturers and inspectors and others interested, will be 
held in Chicago on Oct. 8 at the assembly rooms of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters. A similar conference was held 
jast year, at which time rules and standards were materially 
changed, but according to J. H. Brumbaugh, of Chicago, chief 
engineer of the Central Actuarial Bureau, further changes are 
necessary. <All the sprinkler interests in the western field, 
which includes States from Ohio west to the Dakotas, and 
south to include Tennessee, have been invited to participate. 
The primary object of the meeting is to standardize sprinkler 
systems. The present rules, according to Mr. Brumbaugh, 
are subject to a multiplicity of interpretations, and there is 
need of placing all sprinkler contractors on the same basis 
and assuring fair treatment to the insurance companies. 
Most of the delegates expected are members of what is known 
as the limited line, the Western Factory, the Western Im- 
proved Risk and the Western Sprinkler Risk associations, and 
the attendance is expected to reach a hundred. 





A CITY DESIRABLE IS ONE OF GOOD HOMES 
AND SURROUNDINGS 


One of the most interesting exhibits featured in months by 
the Art Institute in Chicago is what is known as a “City 
Desirable Exhibit.’’ It consists of exhibits that are the work 
of pupils in eleven of the city’s high schools. The students 
in each school have striven to outdo the others in not only 
portraying the most desirable features of their own districts 
in the way of homes, parks, playgrounds, and industrial con- 
cerns but things undesirable in the way of insanitary condi- 
tions, or spots that are ‘‘eye sores” to the community. In 
picturing the undesirable the students have sought to create 
a public opinion that will insist upon bettering things. The 
pupils in the high schools in the residential sections presented 
at the exhibit different types of homes and the best examples 
of architecture in their districts; others had kodak views of 
fine lawns, gardens or scenes in the parks or playgrounds. 

Pupils attending the high school in the Packingtown district 
presented an elaborate exhibit characterizing “Changes old 
and new,” showing conditions at different times over a period 
back as far as 1887 and today, giving the visitor a clear im- 
pression of steps in improved conditions. The pupils of the 
Bowen High School, which is located in South Chicago, natur- 
ally told thru the medium of kodak pictures the great indus- 
tries of the Calumet region, such as the south plant of the 
Illinois Steel Corporation, which alone employs thousands of 
men, and the Mohr boiler works, one of the largest industrial 
concerns in the district. The pupils of the Medill high school 
pictured social and civic improvements, while the Hyde Park 
pupils presented the business institutions in the school neigh- 
borhod. The Austin high exhibit included pictures of ideal 
porches for homes, and in many other ways the pupils told 
about “A City Desirable.” 

The exhibit was conducted by the civic and industrial clubs 
of the Chicago high schools and was given under the en- 
couragement of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 





RAILROADS NOW IN A POSITION TO SHIP 


If you are a dealer in or consumer of lumber and need stocks, 
bow would be a good time to buy, judging from the advice 
being given by railroad officials that the present is a better 
lime than any other for transporting freight shipments. 
Later, tho the car shortage will not be so serious as last year, 
transportation will not be so easy as now. During the week, 
ilale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, who is one of the five members of the railroads’ 
war board, issued a warning to freight shippers and buyers, 
cenerally, and especially to those in the central and western 
States, saying that despite the increased efficiency on the 
railroads winter weather and decreased man power will 
tend to handicap the railroads greatly. 

“The best time to ship is when the railroads have cars and 
the weather is good,” said Mr. Holden. ‘The situation as to 
car supply is good now—better than at any other time since 
the war began. On Sept. 1 the total requisitions for cars 
thruout the country exceeded the surplus of cars by only 31,- 
91 cars. This car shortage is so small that it really means 
that the railroads are able to furnish practically all the cars 
being ordered. 

“In other years when there have been congestions of traffic 
they have usually began about the middle of October, for that 
is when the movement of traffic normally becomes heaviest. 
The same conditions, only intensified, may be expected this 
year. Hence during the next few weeks, while the railroads 
have the cars and the locomotives available and while the 
weather conditions are most favorable, every ton of freight 
that can be shipped should be.” 

Mr. Holden also told of the necessity of making as much 
as possible of the grain and coal shipments at this time, say- 
ing it was imperative that farmers release their wheat and 
= eae get in transit as much coal as is being pro- 

uced, 

In order to prevent congestion at American seaports and 
minimize the danger of export traffic being piled up in the 
railroad yards and along the tracks of the seaport lines, a 
committee, representative of the railroads, the War Depart- 
ment, the shipping board, the food administration and the 
foreign Government commissions, together with the repre- 
Sentatives of the railroads’ war board, has been named. It 
is to be known as the war co-ordinating committee and its 
chairman is Charles M. Sheaffer, chairman of the Commission 
on Car Service of the American Railway Association. 





The railroads of Illinois have applied to the State Public 
Utilities Commission to put into effect an increase of 5 per- 
cent in freight rates on certain commodities, granted under a 
recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is estimated that the movement of freight in the Chi- 
cago district will be expedited 15 percent as a result of action 
taken by the local car service commission of the American 
Railway Association. Under a new rule adopted any box 
ear unloaded in Chicago may be released immediately for 
movement over any railway to any point in the United 
States, regardless of the ownership of the car. The rule 
rescinded required the unloaded car be returned to the own- 
ing road, which meant the switching and hauling of empty 
cars, and a consequent loss to both shippers and railroads. 





TO BECOME EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF PRI- 
ORITIES BOARD 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—At the urgent request of the 
Council of National Defense the directors of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., voted unanimously this week to release the ser- 
vices of the secretary of the company, R. T. Demsey, to the 
nation during the war. Mr. Demsey is to be executive secre- 
tary of the priorities board of the Council of National De- 
fense. He will leave for Washington tomorrow to take up his 
new work. 

Judge Robert S. Lovett, of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
is head of the priorities board, the duty of which is the mobi- 
lization of the transportation resources of the nation with 
respect to the shipping of raw materials and manufactred 
articles. The position is a most important one and the board 
was eager to have a man of Mr. Demsey’s caliber to handle 





R. T. DEMSEY, KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Who Becomes Executive Secretary of Priorities Board, 
Council of National Defense. 


it. He will serve without pay from the Government and his 
sacrifice as well.as that of the company is made in a spirit 
of patriotism. 

Mr. Demsey is 36 years old and has been with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. fourteen years. He came to the company 
after being graduated from DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 





BUSINESS IS GOOD, THANK YOU 


“ILow is business?’ was the question put to a local hard- 
wood wholesaler this week by a _ representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

“Business is good, thank you!’’ was the reply. “In fact, it 
is now better with us than it has been in months.” 

“That's fine,” came from the interviewer, ‘‘especially when 
so many in the local trade are complaining about business. I 
wonder why so many find things quiet.” 

“No wonder about it,” quickly came a response. ‘Things 
are quiet with them because they are inarut. They built up a 
business, or most of them in the hardwood trade at least, 
with the interior finish and furniture concerns, and as such 
lines are not active buyers now they haven't any trade. They 
just sit around and complain and haven't got the initiative 
or gumption, or something akin, to get out and seek new busi- 
ness to take the place of that which existed before. You will 
find most of those now doing the complaining swivel chair 
salesmen. I mean by that they do not go out of their office 
often, but sit in a swivel chair, which has a nice cushion in 
it, and call up by ’phone their old time customers in an at- 
tempt to get business. Well, the old time hardwood customers 
as a rule aren’t buying much now. In other words, the phone 
is discontinued, and most of the boys haven't wised up to the 
fact that the ‘repair man’ may not be around for some time. 
To stay in the game and do a volume of trade you must find 
new customers, and we are finding them, too.” 

“How is your present volume?’ was asked. 

“Well, we thought June was good,’ was the answer, “I say 
June because that is the first month when our newly made 
customers began to take a volume of lumber thru us, altho 
we have been after the new trade for almost a year, but it took 
some time to do a bit of pioneering in a new field. Wel), 
July was better than June, and August was the best month 
that we have ever had since being in business, and that is over 
a period of several years.” 

“Fine,” said the visitor. 
talk like that.” 

“But that isn’t the best of it,” said the dealer. “So far 
this month we have booked more orders than in August, and 
it is only a little past being half over.” 

“Can you tell a little of how you are getting new busi- 
ness?” was asked. 

“Well, I saw this thing coming about a year ago. Building 
began to drop off, and consequently the interior finish demand 
for hardwoods declined. Then it seemed that people weren’t 
buying as much furniture as usual, judging from fewer orders 
that we were obtaining from the furniture trade. I made up 
my mind that if the decline kept up something would have to 
take its place or there wouldn’t be any meal ticket for me or 
mine, and that to get new business meant working along new 
lines and devoloping new customers. War orders meant an 
enormous demand for lumber and someone would have to fur- 
nish it. It’occurred to me the ‘early bird would get the worm’ 
and the sooner I familiarized myself with the new field, the 
kinds of things the war would require, how much lumber would 
be used in their making or packing for shipment, the better it 


“It is a treat to hear a lumberman 


would be forme. In other words, the shades of that meal ticket 
kept dangling before my eyes. Well, I started in by forgetting 
about the interior finish or furniture field where I had sold 
most of the stocks for years and began to beat a new path. 
Visits to wagon or truck manufacturers were made and after 
awhile we began to get some of that business. Then I can- 
vassed the machinery field and found there was an enormous 
demand for lumber to be used for packing and crating machin- 
ery for shipment; mind you, the machinery I mean is entirely 
for war purposes. Then we carefully canvassed the whote 
field of war supply business and found that almost everything 
required for prosecuting a war needed lumber in one way or 
another, because after the supplies were made if there were 
something that didn’t use lumber in the making it needed it 
in the shipping. The result of it all has been a constantly 
growing business, and a business that we find discounts 
most of its bills instead of asking that the account be carried 
several months. I have worked twice as hard this last year 
as I ever did before, but nothing comes without hard work, 
and if some of the others would work more and complain less 
they might have the same story to tell.” 

if anything a reporter becomes, whether it be newspaper 
or trade paper, it is a pastmaster at the art of distinguishing 
the “bunk artist’? from the business man whose word is de- 
pendable, and the lumber dealer here quoted has been known 
over a period of years as one whose word is as good as his 
bond, and his business judgment as keen as that of any in 
the local trade. 





BELIEVES FARMERS’ BUYING WILL BE HEAVY 


Some in the lumber trade who are versed in country yard 
business have gained the impression this year that farmers, 
despite the big returns they are receiving from their crops, 
will not be extensive buyers of lumber, but W. M. Beebee, 
manager of the yellow pine sales department of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., can not be numbered 
in that skeptical class, judging from a letter that has been 
sent out to the sales agents for the company. Mr. Beebee’s 
views of the market situation over a period of the next few 
weeks are well expressed in his letter, which follows: 

“The crops thruout the United States, generally speaking, 
were never so large as they are this year, and certainly the 
price has never been more than half as much; consequently 
the farmer is going to have more money than he has ever 
had before, and I believe he is going to spend it and not hoard 
the same. When he has a good bank balance his wife and 
family will insist that they build a new addition to the 
house, as well as buy a Ford automobile. I know that this 
is true because we have more than a hundred retail yards 
scattered thru three States and they are doing a good busi- 
ness. In fact, they have never done as big a business as 
they have done the last four or five months, and it looks as 
if it would continue. 

“It is true that speculative building in the cities will be 
cut off 50, 60 or 70 percent, but at the same time the Govern- 
ment requirements are going to be quite heavy. There will 
be a world of special stock used in lines connected with the 
Government. The farmer, I believe, is going to buy more 
lumber than he ever did before. The railroads are buying 
quite freely, and I can not see any reason why we are not 
going to have a big fall business, much larger than usual, 
taking it as a whole. 

“It is true that there is a slump in present prices of $2 
or $2.50 per M. below the high price on most of the items, 
but there is a good reason for this. The little mills all thru 
the country started up and were very busy. When the car 
shortage was on in the spring they did not get many cars 
and accumulated a considerable amount of stock. When cars 
became plentiful they put thousands of cars in transit 
and the country has absorbed these transit cars and the 
stocks of the small mills are fairly well cleaned up. In ab- 
sorbing this stock they have naturally reduced the price so 
that transit cars have been bought at six to seven dollars 
per M. less than they had to pay for material loaded in the 
way it was wanted, so that dealers have accumulated large 
stocks, generally speaking, thruout the entire country. 

“The food administrator was very slow in fixing the price 
on wheat and the farmer has not been able to sell his wheat 
until very recently, the elevator man did not know what he 
could pay for it; consequently there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of cars of wheat being held in the stack, on the farm, 
or in the bins. The farmer is going to want to sell this, now 
that the price is fixed, just as soon as he becomes convinced 
that this is the highest price he is going to be able to get, 
so I look for a very heavy movement of wheat just as soon as 
seeding is over, which will be within the next couple of weeks. 
The farmer is very busy now, as there is an immense crop 
of wheat harvested out in the United States, probably larger 
than ever before, and conditions for seeding have been very 
favorable indeed, as there has been plenty of moisture thru- 
out practically the entire wheat belt. When the farmer brings 
in a wagon load of wheat and gets $100 for it he is going to 
haul back more lumber to the farm with the money the wheat 
bought than he ever did before with a wagonload of wheat, 
and, as I stated before, we believe that the farm business 
is going to be big. 

“When this wheat and the material for the different canton- 
ments and supplies for the soldiers begin to move I be- 
lieve we will have one of the most serious car shortages 
this country has ever seen, as the motive power and labor 
will cut a great figure with it, and the advisability to repair 
ears and everything will, in my opinion, cause a severe car 
shortage, and a car shortage and low price of lumber do not 
go together. 

“Now this is my idea of the situation and you can take 
it for what it is worth. Put a tracer on it in about four 
months and we will see whether I am a good or a bad 
prophet.” 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Sept. 12 to Sept. 16, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,864,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—650,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Charles Horn, from Pequaming, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—647,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Herman H. Hettler, from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Sept. 12—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 
647,000 feet. 

Sept. 14—Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., 350,000 feet ; 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 425,000 feet; 
steamer Maggie Marshall, Boyne City, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

Sept. 15—-Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 220,000 
feet ; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cheboygan, Mich., 272,000 feet. 

Sept. 16—Steamer Charles Horn, Pequaming, Mich., 650,- 
000 feet. 


PPB PPP PDD 


THe customs returns for the port of Bangkok, Siam, for 
the four months from Jan. 1 to April 30, 1917, show a total 
export of teak of 14,701 tons. Of this total only 120 tons 
were exported to the United States. 
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YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 


and Car Material. 
For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 
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Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 


PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) 


(Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 























Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 


(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 
























| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING avd CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 





































THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed 


We are Noted for 


CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 


LONG LEAF _ Southerp and Eastern Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE. _ Cnirai Sister Sais Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. _ 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 











GREAT LAKES NAVAL CANTONMENT NEAR COMPLETION 


Quit your knockin’, quit your kickin’, 
Pitch in an’ help give Kaiser Bill a lickin’, 

As a start toward giving Kaiser Bill his well deserved lick- 
ing, the contractors at Great Lakes, lll., have been throwing 
up wooden buildings in record time. How much lumber has 
been used probably no one can say, but a high officer said: 
“During the last six weeks we have used between 14,500,000 
and 16,000,000 feet of lumber.’”’ Practically all of this lum- 
ber was obtained from Chicago lumbermen and was purchased 
from them because of the great need of haste in getting the 
lumber to Great Lakes so that construction need not ve de- 
layed a single day. And it has not been delayed; barracks, 
mess halls and armories have arisen as by magic and stand as 
an excellent illustration of how buildings may be erected of 
wood in a very short time. Because of the size of the de- 
mand for lumber for building the army cantonments, the 
amount used in constructing the naval barracks, such as that 
at Great Lakes, has been, in a measure, overlooked. The naval 
barracks or cantonment at Great Lakes, however, will be 
almost as large as the army cantonment, for when all of the 
buildings are completed the original station together with the 
wooden barracks will house between 20,000 and 30,000 men. 
The progress made during six weeks’ construction is truly re- 
markable. The navy did not even have the money to pay for 
the lumber when construction was started, but officials cut 
red tape and instructions were issued to go ahead and build 
buildings. That is just about as definite as the orders were, 
other than the stipulation that every possible care should be 
taken to secure proper sanitary conditions and prevent the 
inception or spread of disease. The result, as said before, 
is truly remarkable. Several different types of buildings 
have been erected or are in course of erection. The camp is 
divided into several sections because of geographical location 
and the railroad lines that bisect that part of the country. 


The Rookies’ Introduction and Housing 


The raw recruit is first admitted to the incoming deten- 
tion camp, where he is kept for twenty-one days. During the 
twenty-one days the recruit is taught to sleep in a hammock, 
is inoculated to prevent all manner of diseases, and issued a 
complete set of equipment. The buildings in the incoming 
detention camp are of steel. Some lumbermen will remember 
that there was a project earlier in the year to build this 
entire camp out of steel, but, because of the lack of steel and 
the impossibility of getting early deliveries, the plan was 
abandoned. Enough was secured, however, for the incoming 
detention camp, which has accommodations for 1,700 men. 
The buildings are supported on concrete pillars, and the in- 
terior is lined thruout with fir ceiling. Wood floors are also 
installed so that the insides of the buildings have quite an 
attractive appearance. The sleeping arrangements are such 
that only twenty-four men will be in one room and these men 
have a common living room. These buildings are all of one 
story and steel was used for the roofs as well as for the 
sides. 

Immediately adjacent to the incoming detention camp, but 
separated from it, is the outgoing detention camp, where the 
men will be kept for a few days before being sent out to ves- 
sels or other stations. This camp was of the same capacity ; 
namely, 1,700 men. This camp is all of wood and the build- 
ings are of similar construction, so far as design is con- 
cerned, to those in the incoming detention camp. Concrete 
posts are used in this case to support the buildings, which 
are about one foot from the ground. 

Adjacent to the outgoing detention camp is the emergency 
hospital. This hospital will have in it 1,000 beds and is 
being built of woed. Cement foundations are used, as they 
are in the outgoing detention camp. Otherwise, the only 
construction material is wood, except of course that prepared 
roofing is being used on the roofs thruout the camp with the 
exception of the incoming detention camp. 


Sanitary and Construction Details 


The two main camps are named “Camp Perry” and “Camp 
Farragut,” the latter being the larger of the two. Different 
contractors are putting up the camps, so the method of build- 
ing is slightly different, but in the main the same type of 
building is being used. At first the plan was to use 2-story 
buildings to a certain extent, but later on this plan was 
abandoned, so that all of the buildings are single story 
structures. Each regiment is divided up into companies 
and each company will live so that the men composing it will 
be separated from every other company; that is, the build- 
ings in which the enlisted men of the navy will sleep are 
arranged in H shape, one-half of each side of the H will be 
given over to sleeping room and shut off entirely from the 
other side, so that the men will have to go outdoors and 
then around to get in the quarters occupied by another com- 
pany. The baths and toilets are arranged in the same man- 
ner, and occupy a part of the cross of the H. 

Probably the most interesting buildings on the grounds, 
however, are the large armories, one for each regiment. 
These buildings are entirely of wood and are 100x480 feet 
in size. The roofs are rounded and supported by the Mc- 
Keown “Lattis Truss,’ a patent wood truss manufactured 
by McKeown Bros., of Chicago. The naval officers having 
supervision over the construction are quite enthusiastic over 
this form of wood truss and say that it is fully the equal of a 
steel truss, and can be much more easily set up and made 
than a steel truss, as it takes only the ordinary run of di- 
mension found in any lumber yard. In one camp, the short 
lengths left over from sheathing the buildings have been 
used in sheathing from the water table to the ground on the 
outside, while in the other camp this space is being left open. 
In the two main camps, either timbers or round cedar posts, 
cut to lengths, have been used as supports for the sills upon 
which the-buildings rest. All of the buildings are to be 
painted a dark green, and those that have been so treated are 
very attractive in appearance. Much care has been taken to 
provide plenty of light and air in all of the buildings. 


Using Wood to Advantage 

A notable feature of the entire job is the great care that 
has been exercised in erecting the buildings. The outside is 
all of shiplap, and before the coat of paint is placed upon it 
all of the knots are covered with a coat of shellac. Only good 
lumber was put in, too, for, in inspecting the entire job, not 
a single board with a loose knot was observed. The inspec- 
tion of the carpenter work, and the carpenter work itself, 
upon the entire job, have been of the very highest character, 
se that it is probable that there is not a better built group 
of wood buildings in the United States or one that will give 
the users greater satisfaction. 

Practically all species of soft woods grown in the United 
States were used in erecting the buildings. Small quantities 
of hemlock were visible, white pine could be detected here and 
there,. while fir, yellow pine and western white pine were all 
visible in quantities. Yellow pine and fir predominated, how- 
ever. All of the buildings are ceiled inside with Douglas fir 
ceiling, the walls all being of clear stock, while the roofs are 
made of,common.. The floors in all the buildings,. where they 
will. be-subjected to considerable wear, are either of vertical 


grain fir flooring or of the corresponding grade of clear yellow 
pine. In the warehouses and storehouses 6-inch clear floor- 
ing is used. 

At first, one would be inclined to think that, because of the 
rush with which these buildings were constructed, little time 
had been given to designing the small parts that go so far 
toward making buildings of this character satisfactory. How- 
ever, the greatest care and attention seem to have been paid 
to these details. For example, in all of the mess halls every 
little detail that will facilitate in the handling of food and 
keeping it clean, as well as sterilizing the dishes afterward, 
has been worked out and attended to. The same is true of 
all the sanitary features and one can not help but feel that 
the sailors who will receive their training here will be, in 
many cases, in much healthier surroundings than at home. 
The atmosphere of cleanliness is greatly helped by the clean 
smell of the new lumber and, as it all is spotlessly clean, the 
eye is greatly pleased with the effect. At present the sewer- 
age system is being greatly enlarged ‘and soon will be ade- 
quate to take care of the entire camp. The waterworks sys- 
tem also is being enlarged, and every care is taken to provide 
the naval recruits with pure water. 


Work of Contractors and Laborers 


The work is moving ahead so rapidly that not even those 
in charge can tell the exact number of buildings erected, but 
the number is largely in excess of 200. Three contracting 
firms have contracts for erecting the wood buildings. They 
are all Chicago contractors, as follows: James O. Heyworth ; 
Paschen Bros.; John Griffiths & Sons. 

So far as is observable, there is no difference in the quality 
of work done by the three firms, all being of the very highest 
standard of excellence. In each camp there is a cutting up 
department in which several portable mills are busily operat- 
ing. These mills are greatly facilitating the speed with which 
the camps are being put up as all rafters and joists are cut to 
lengths and beveled at these mills and all the carpenters have 
to do is to take the pieces that are cut to length, put them in 
place and drive the nails in. 

A great army of laborers is employed about the camps, and 
it is impossible to tell the exact number. When it comes time 
to leave in the evening, however, there is a grand rush. It 
looks very much like the charging of an army. Each laborer 
is provided with a number and he has to display it before 
getting past the guard at the camp. Any suspicious bulki- 
ness about the person of one of these laborers is investigated. 
For example, a real fat specimen of the dago variety at- 
tempted to pass the sentry with a suspicious bulge in his 
center. Altho the sentry did not have a bayonet attached 
to the rifle, about six inches of the barrel injected into the 
stout laborer’s middle section produced a sudden halt and 
investigation disclosed a pair of rubber boots which belonged 
to Uncle Sam but, evidently, had attracted the cupidity of 
the laborer. The guard merely smiled and took them away 
and assisted the laborer on his speedy way. Special trains 
are run between Chicago and the Great Lakes to accommodate 
the laborers and this department of the construction program 
is being handled with the same thoreness and ability that is 
displayed in the other parts. 

If the same speed is kept up by the sailors that was ex- 
hibited in putting up the naval barracks at Great Lakes, it 
will not be long before Kaiser Bill gets the licking that cer- 
tainly is due him. 


NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 
(Concluded from Page 53) 


bor, Mich., and, falling overboard, was drowned. William 
Cc. Calhoun was born in England Sept. 8, 1855. Coming to 
America when a young man, he became an expert mill- 
wright and in 1884 went to Sheboygan and supervised the 
construction of the big plant of the Frost Veneer Seating 
Co. (Ltd.), later building another plant for the company 
at Antigo. Ever since their construction he has been 
general manager of both plants. Until the death of the 
late George Frost, in 1912, Mr. Calhoun was _ superin- 
tendent and general manager of the plants in Sheboygan 
and at Antigo, but since that time he has been president 
and treasurer. He was a member of the Sheboygan lodge 
of Elks and the Knights of Pythias and a charter member 
of the Rotary Club. Mrs. Calhoun passed away five months 
ago. The deceased is survived by one daughter, Miss 
Helen, a sister, Mrs. Lou Lowery, of Los Angeles, and 
three sons, Fred Calhoun, mayor of Antigo, Wis., William 
and Allen, of Milwaukee. The funeral was held Wednes- 
day at Antigo. 








WILLIAM HYDE SIMONSON.—A retired lumber mer- 
chant and former head of the T. H. Simonson & Son Co., 
of New York City, William Hyde Simonson, passed away 
recently in his seventy-fourth year. Mr. Simonson was 
a member of an old New York family of that name which 
settled in New York during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 


CHARLES GUBELMAN.—One of the best known saw- 
mill owners and lumbermen in southern Illinois, Charles 
Gubelman died at his home at Mt. Carmel, Hl., Sept. 11 
from injuries received a few days before in an automo- 
bile accident. Mr. Gubelman was born in Mt. Carmel, 
Feb. 7, 1865, and spent all of his life in that city. He was 
engaged in the sawmill business practically all his life and 
owned mills in southern Illinois, also in Knox County, Ind. 
He xd survived by his widow, six children and his aged 
mother, 





HARRY W. SWIGERT.—Opening his desk to begin 
work, Harry W. Swigert, superintendent for the Beetem 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Carlisle, Pa., fell dead 
Sept. 11. He was 70 years of age and a lifelong resident 
of Carlisle. A wife and three children survive. 





CYRUS P. ANDREAS.—After a long illness of Bright's 
disease, Cyrus P. Andreas, 44 years old, a retail lumber- 
man of Pierceton, Ind., died last week. His death had 
been expected for some "time. He is survived by a widow 
and one child. 





JOHN F. SCOTT.—After being ill for almost a year with 
cancer of the stomach, John F. Scott, 71 years old, a 
veteran of the Civil War and retail lumberman of Goshen, 
Ind., died last week. Mr. Scott was engaged. in the lumber 
business at Goshen for many years, and at one time oper- 
ated a handle factory. However, unfortunate financial 
reverses during the latter years of his life caused the loss 
of most of his holdings... The deceased is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 





HARRISON P. GETCHELL.—The last of the pioneer log 
drivers of Maine, Harrison P. Getchell, died Sept. 8, after 
an illness of a few months. Mr. Getchell was born in 
Detroit, Me., and was engaged in logging on the Kennebec 
River for forty-three years. He was a member of the Old 
Tiger Hand Engine Co., a spnlgh t Templar and attended 
the Universalist Church etchell was in the hard- 
ware business several years and a member of the Old 
Common Council and the Board of Aldermen of Hallowell, 
Me. The deceased is survived by a son, Harry, of Lynn, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Lillian Brown, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and three brothers. 
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(Concluded from page 61) 


particularly to northern and eastern lumber. Southern lum- 
ber not enjoying conditions so much, except in the cases 
whore the Government’s urgent demands can railroad the 
timjec thru for fairly reasonable deliveries. Nor is the 
har ood business here having the ‘best of a time, experi- 
ene: no improvement over the dull conditions that have 
obse sed it for long. The cantonment at Ayer continues to 
be one of the goodly supports to the lumber trade here, in 
spiie of the fact that the soldiers are there. 

ic settlement of the strike of the repairmen on the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad relieved many lumbermen and other 
bus.cess men here of apprehension about future deliveries. 
Tho striking repairmen were given 5 cents an hour increase. 
Tho. asked for 8 cents. While no effect on transportation 
was noticeable during the few days the strike lasted it 
threatened, if long continued, to cripple transportation east. 

few days ago Stone & Webster received the following 


from Washington: “The quartermaster general’s office has 
produced a keen rivalry among the contractors building the 
sixicen national army cantonments by posting in his office in 
Washington a periodical bulletin showing the relative accom- 
plishments. The last of this series of bulletins has just been 


posted and Stone & Webster of Boston stand at the head of 
the list with 99 percent of their work done.” 

Yesterday a conference was held here between a represen- 
tative of the Federal Shipping Board and shipping men from 
this State, New Hampshire and Maine with a view to working 
out a plan for the operation of all North Atlantic tugs and 
barges under a central authority to bring about maximum effi- 
cieucy of service. Such a plan was prompted by the New 
England coal situation. The army and navy requirements 
have drawn heavily on barges and tugs. As a result of the 
conference the shipping board hopes very soon to be able to 
announce a definite plan of control. 

At the sessions of the American Chemical Society at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology here, C. E. Coates, of 
the Louisiana State University, reported that he had de- 
vised a treatment for sawdust waste whereby it can be con- 
verted into a charcoal which will enable sugar plants to put 
on the market a sugar equal in color to the refinery product 
and at a somewhat lower price. 

Building and engineering operations in New England from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 12, 1917, totaled $142,609,000, as compared 
with $140,991,000 for corresponding period in 1916, $121,- 
604,000 in 1915, $122,234,000 in 1914, $121,058,000 in 1913 
and $83,624,000 in 1901. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 18.—More than 2,000 acres of western Pennsylvania 
timberland are being opened for development thru a con- 
tract awarded during the last week for five miles of standard 
gage railroad by the Mellon-Zimmerman interests of Pitts- 
burgh and Somerset, Pa. The road is an extension of the 
Indian Creek railroad recently purchased by these interests 
in connection with a huge coal mining project, which includes 
about 30,000 acres of coal, in which fifteen mines are to be 
opened, and the lumber operation is a side issue to the 
former. The timber development is one of the most impor- 
tant, the branch road entering the acreage, extending from 
what is called Indian Head up Back Creek for five miles, 
and it is understood that the lumber plant is to be operated 
on a large scale, with logging roads and camp provided by 
the operating interests. The substantial character of the 
enterprise is quickly seen by its unusual dimensions and the 
financial interests involved. There will be a heavy demand 
for lumber in the coal operations, both for mining and for 
mine town building. 

Owing to the general slacking up of building operations 
all over the country it has been found more easy to obtain 
building steel of late, and construction work delayed for 
some time on the few large building operations in Pittsburgh 
has been resumed. Building contractors in Pittsburgh also 
call attention to the large amount of repair work, additions 
and extensions now being undertaken in the older residential 
districts, while the construction of “community garages’? has 
become the phenomenal feature of the building industry for 
this season. In these latter structures lumber figures promi- 
nently. 

President W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., returned during the last week from the North- 
west and West, and says that the situation there, so far as 
limber supply is concerned, is more serious than many be- 
live. Car supply is short now, but when the crop movement 
begins he looks for almost a total suspension of car supply for 
most of the winter. In addition to this, Mr. Johnston says 
‘hat labor scarcity is increasing in the pine country to an 
‘larming degree. The Florida operations of this company are 

unning at a maximum on Government contracts. Speaking 

! white pine production Mr. Johnston said that it would sur- 

vise him if next year would show more than a 30 percent 

tput because of labor and railroad conditions. 

Pittsburgh lumbermen were active last week in a huge auto- 

‘ile parade in honor of the candidacy of E. V. Babcock 

’ the Pittsburgh mayoralty. The campaign for civic elec- 

Ss has been an exciting one as it is confined to the pri- 
vies entirely, the nomination generally being conceded to 
quivalent to an election. 


BANGOR, ME. 


sept. 17.—Bangor employment agents are raking the local 
'd and also the big cities for men to work in the woods 
\t winter, and to go in now for pulpwood, which lately 
‘ been cut at all seasons. Such is the demand for men 
il such the searcity that wages have gone up to levels not 
veamed of a few years ago, as high as $50 a month being 
‘ered for the best men and $30 to $40 for almost any kind. 
he big pulp concerns are bringing in men by the hundreds 
‘om Boston and New York, including many who never 
pped or sawed a log in their lives. Cooks are getting 
40 a day, blacksmiths and filers $3.10. It has been 
‘iarged this week that agents for lumber concerns have 
en enticing to the woods most of the men who enlisted in 
‘he potato picking army recruited here for Aroostook County. 
M. F. D’Arcy, of Andover, Mass., has arrived in Skow- 
segan to superintend the reopening of the Fairbrother lum- 
er mill, which the D’Arcy Sons’ Co. has leased from the 
( ent ral Maine Power Co., for five years. The mill has been 
equipped with new machinery and will at the start employ 
‘ilty men, chiefly in the manufacture of sash and doors. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 17.—The domestic demand for building purposes con- 
‘inues quiet, as the present high cost of material and labor 
has a tendency to discourage operations. Industrial re- 
(ulrements, however, are well maintained. Stocks in the 
hands of retailers are generally light and prices very firm. 
he most noteworthy feature of the market isthe heavy pur- 
chasing of white pine by American buyers, especially in the 
lines of pattern and crating lumber. Airplane construction 
has created a large demand for clear spruce, the supply of 
which comes principally from British Columbia and the East. 





Some yellow pine and cypress is finding a market here, but 
buyers complain of much delay in deliveries. The labor situ- 
ation has’ been relieved to some extent by the close of the 
harvest season, but wages are very high, averaging from $45 
to $50 a month with board for unskilled workers, and even 
higher in some cases. 

The Riordan Pulp & Paper Co. has acquired a site near 
Temiskaming on the Upper Ottawa for the building of a large 
sulphite mill and paper plant and is developing a model town 
adjacent to the mill site for the accommodation of the em- 
ployees of the company and others. Houses will be built 
from designs prepared by leading architects. Areas are 
being set aside for open spaces, social centers, churches, 
schools etc. in advance. The main approach will be by a 
street eighty feet wide passing thru a square on which the 
stores and public buildings will be erected. It is proposed to 
make the town a model of its kind, as it is realized by the 
company that agreeable housing and favorable social condi- 
tions are of vital importance in increasing the efficiency of the 


workers. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 17.—Merger of the United States National Bank 
and the Lumbermen’s National Bank, two of the leading 
financial institutions of the city, was announced Saturday. 
The new bank will do business under the name and charter 
of the United States National in the handsome new quarters 
of the latter bank. It will have a capitalization of $1,500,000, 
surplus of $1,000,000, undivided profits of $400,000 and de- 
posits in excess of $20,000,000. J. C. Ainsworth, president 
of the United States National Bank, will be president, and 
E. G. Crawford, president of the Lumbermen’s National, will 
be first vice president. All the officers, directors and em- 
ployees of the two institutions will be retained. 

Work on the Gales’Creek & Wilson River Railroad, now 
being built westward from Wilkesboro, the terminal of the 
United Railways, toward tidewater near Tillamook, is 
progressing rapidly. The first 10-mile unit will be completed 
before the end of the year. Construction of the new road is 
attributed to the improvement in the lumber market for the 
extension will tap a district rich in timber. It is stated that 
the road will be a common carrier and that at the terminal 
of the first unit will be established the town of Washburn 
in the heart of the timber district, where sawmills, power 
stations, pulp and paper mills, box factory, shingle mills and 
many mercantile establishments will be located. An output 
of logs over the new line will be not less than eight train- 
loads a day, it is said, as soon as logging operations can be 
developed. The logs will be delivered over the United Rail- 
way in booms in the Willamette River at Harborton, just 
north of Linnton, about seven miles from Portland. 

A, Castaldi, representing the Italian Government, while on 
Coos Bay recently placed an order with the Buhner Lumber 
Co. and the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. at North Bend 
for 5,000,000 feet of high grade lumber. 

Among visiting lumbermen here at present are BE. T. Stur- 
geon, of Engell-Sturgeon (Inc.), of Salt Lake City, representa- 
tives there of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., and Wilber Hat- 
tery, jr., secretary and treasurer of the George T. Mickle 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, which firm represents the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co. in that city. 

The Coast Fir Lumber Co., with offices in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, Portland, is transacting a line of business in the 
Colorado district and the territory reached from Denver 
that requires a direct sales representative. To look after this 
business an office has been opened at 509 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Denver, in charge of H. S. Barkuloo, the 
company’s representative. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 18.—Considered as a whole, the yellow pine outlook 
is a little more encouraging than it was a week or two 
ago, and no general decrease is in prospect. On the con- 
trary, the indications are that the market is due for further 
improvement soon. The fall demand is appearing, and a firm 
market thruout the fall is confidently expected by the ship- 


ers. 

The call for No. 2 dimension has been rather slow and 
some decline in price on this item has been noticed, but the 
demand for No. 1 stock in boards and dimension has been 
very good. Timber business has also been plentiful, and 
many order files are well supplied. Longleaf pine mills gen- 
erally have lots of this business, including railroad timbers, 
stringers, car sills, caps, car materials and other such items. 
and some of the plants have their hands full, so to speak, 
to get out these orders, and for the present can give only 
limited attention to other business. 

There is also a consideravie quantity of cantonment mate- 
rial still to be gotten out, and some mills will be from two to 
three months getting out all this material. As there are 
many more ships to be built and more camps to be fitted up, 
a great deal more of the Government business is expected by 
the mills, which of course will give these orders first atten- 
tion. 

After holding off for weeks looking for a sharp decline in 
mixed car prices, which failed to occur, many buyers are 
releasing orders for fall and winter supplies. This has added 
much encouragement to the millmen lately. A price of $1 to 
$1.50 off, 10 percent basis, on dimension, is being quoted on 
mixed cars to country buyers. 

EK, A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and B. R. 
Jones, of the Victoria Lumver Co., are among nine patriotic 
citizens who have guaranteed the necessary fund for sending 
a committee to Washington to present Shreveport’s claims 
for one of the-third officers’ training camps in contemplation. 
The committee will be sent if investigation shows Shreveport 
has a chance to land the camp. These same citizens are 
working for an aviation camp, and recently a Government 
scout inspected proposed local sites. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 17.—In a statement given out from Baton Rouge 
last Thursday the State Board of Affairs places the total 
actual valuation of taxable property in Louisiana at about 
$1,404,202,586, and as the board has determined upon 50 
percent of actual valuation as assessed valuation, this should 
make the approximate assessed valuation of Louisiana hold- 
ings about $702,101,293, an increase of $104,863,611 over the 
total for 1916. Among the specific comparisons presented 
on the 50 percent basis, the increase of assessment upon 
“lumber on yard” is cited, the assessment being for 1916, 
$6,611,349, and for 1917 approximately $11,478,635. The 
board expects to complete its assessment work about Oct. 1. 

Secretary George E. Watson having returnéd from his an- 
nual vacation, the greater part of which was spent in Mich- 
igan, Assistant Secretary James Freret of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has departed on his 
annual leave, which he will put in on the Mississippi coast. 

It is announced that the Geier Bros. Lumber Co., formerly 
conducting a retail lumber business in this city, has with- 
drawn from the retail field to’ engage in the wholesale lum- 
ber business, with S. L. Belknap as general manager. On 
Oct. 1 the company will remove its offices from the Audubon 
Building to the Liverpool & London & Globe Building. . 





HARDWOODS 











Northern F) 
Hardwoods 
1 car 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Bir. Wisconsin Red Oak. 


100 MW’ 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Bir. Basswood. 
100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple. 


“ FAMOUS ” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 
GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 

















A Brand to 


Tie to == 


Peerless 


Members of 
Sted Bech Ee 


Association 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing*es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 
1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 
2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 
1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 
3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
‘ runs wid 


ie. 
cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®*4¢is''* 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C. &B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bired 
3 cars 4-4 No. 10.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co 
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EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. ie 


’ 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interesting exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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&_ de de 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4! §=YELLOW PINE SoNS4EAE |= | 

NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. ‘ Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


& ee ee 
Timbers 


Yellow Pine i=. 


Railroad and Piling 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Lumber 





Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 














. 
‘ FOREST LUMBER Co. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














s Konnarock, Va. 





wot a PITTSBURGH, PA. Jy 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The American Lumberman’s S¢ven'y-two pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago uy 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


f JASPER LEMIEUX 








FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











| ss19-29 bien Rant Bide NEW ORLEANS ) 





Timber Resources 


Back of the mill is the timber. A mistaken estimate may 
mean disaster. Employ experienced men who know. We 
have the largest timber cruising business east of Chicago. 


Write for Density Plan. 
JAMES W. SEWALL, _ 0id Town, Maine 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 


berman Poet’’, including ““ TODAY”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widel¥ quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, ° 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—Rollins-Williams Lumber Co.; 
A. E. Williams and others; authorized capital $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Korbel—Fernwood Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Georgia Lumber & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated by C. J. Martin and others; authorized 
capital $35,000. : 

GEORGIA. Albany—W. C. Dunham Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

IOWA. Atlantic—Salmon River Timber Co. has. been 
incorporated by W. E. Cooper and H. M. Finkbine, with an 
authorized capital of $120,000. 

LOUISIANA. Opelousas—A. A. Waterhouse Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $50,000. ‘ 

MAINE. Portland—Marion Land Co. (to own, deal in 
and operate timber lands, water powers, real estate and 
a general lumber, wood pulp and sawmill business) ; 
authorized capital $200,000. The officers are: Robert T. 
Whitehouse, president and treasurer; Albert S. Woodman, 
clerk. 

MICHIGAN. Payment—Penny & Youngs Co.; author- 
ized capital $15,000. k 

Saginaw—Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. has incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Stillwater—L. G. L. Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $25,000. ; 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Box Factory, in busi- 
sO here, has incorporated with an authorized capital of 

40,000. 

NEBRASKA. Wahoo—Service Lumber Co.. has been 
incorporated by J. J. Kudlacek, William Danék, and J. F. 
Zwonecheck: authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. West New York—Ocean Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $25,000. R 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Kronenberg Woodworking Co. 
(Inc.) has incorporated to manufacture trim, sash and 
lumber with an authorized capital of $5,000. Incorporators: 
Samuel Miller, Harry Kronenberg and Aaron Jasper. | 

Buffalo—MecNeil Lumber Corporation; authorized capital 
$25,000; Charles A. McNeil, John A. Mindich and Raymond 
J. McDonald. ~*~ 

New York City—Greenville Lumber Co.; authorized cap- 
ital $250,000. : 

New York City—A. L. Norton & Co. (Inc.) has incorpo- 
rated to deal in lumber, timber, real estate etc.; authorized 
capital $25,000. The incorporators are Arden L. Norton, 
William M. Seaman and Channing Richards. . 

Niagara Falls—Burt C. Crittsinger (Inc.) has been incor- 
porated to manufacture pulp wood, lumber etc.; authorized 
capital $5,000. Incorporators: Burt C. Crittsinger, Martha 
A. Crittsinger and Henry A. Constantine. 

OREGON. Portland—Oregon Tile & Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $5,000. . ; 

Walton—Stevens Farris Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$10,000; G. J. Stevens, C. H. Farris and E. O. Immel. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Carolina Lumber Sales 
Co.; authorized capital $25,000. ; 

Hardeeville—Williams-Hutson Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $2,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Lee Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. has incorporated. F 

Nashville—Leonard Land & Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated by Robert C. Leonard and others; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—John Greer Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $25,000. . 

NNona—Benton Lumber Co. has been incorporated by 
J. P. Hooks, W. J. Bracken, E. B. Marshall and T. J. 
Baten; authorized capital $30,000. 

WASHINGTON. Carlisle—Sather Shingle & Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000; Oscar Sather and Melvin 
L. Howie. 

Centralia—Western Shingle Co.; authorized capital $15,- 
000; James and C. H. Gilchrist. ; 

Port Angeles—Stanley Shingle Co. has been incorporated 
by F. P. Stanley and E. O. Edwards, with an authorized 
capital of $30,000. ; 

Seattle—L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. (Inc.); authorized 
— $1,000. Incorporators: Ray R. Fifer and E. W. 

‘ifer. 

Seattle—Harbor Island Manufacturing Co. has been in- 
corporated by George M. Butcher and O. W. Ulrich. 

Sumner—McCabe Lumber Co.; authorized capital $25,000. 
Incorporators: J. W. and M. J. McCabe and A. §, Olsner. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Sturm Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000; T. E. Sturm, M. F. Mattern, M. N. 
Wilson, F. A. Holsberry, Braxie P. Holsberry. 

Huntington—Universal Lumber Co. has_ been_incorpo- 
rated by O. F. King, C. H. Sharitz, M. Dial, B. C. Sharitz 
and N. O. Nagle. 

Petersburg—Dudley Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$5,000. 
BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber 
Co. has closed its office here. 

ARKANSAS. Lake Village—Z. T. Carlton has become 
the owner of the Reeves-Norton Lumber Co. and is now 
in charge of the business. Mr. Reeves will probably return 
to the hardwood lumber business in which he was engaged 
before taking up the retail business. He expects to con- 
fine his activities to Chicot County and contemplates 
making his headquarters in Lake Village. 

CALIFORNIA. Newman—Everett & Merwin have sold 
out to the Portland Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 

FLORIDA. New Smyrna—A_change in ownership has 
been made in the New Smyrna Lumber Co. 

St. Petersburg—The Ideal Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by F. E, Muller. : 

Sanford—W. P. Carter & Co. is out of business. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Bancroft Lumber Co. is now 
the Kerlin-Bancroft Lumber Co. ; 

Fort Vailey—A change in ownership has been made in 
the Fort Valley Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The Wilberg Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Weeter-Wilberg Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Woodriver—A change in ownership has 
been made in the Wood River Lumber & Supply Co. 

INDIANA. Letts Corner—The Letts Grain & Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Reimann-McCammon Co. 

IOWA. Rowan—Virden & Emerson are now the Rowan 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Winfield—A. H. Doane has sold out to H. M. 
Jarvis. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—The Sherrill-King Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. is dissolving. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Riggs, Terrell Lumber 
Co. has reorganized. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 
is liquidating. 

Frontenac—The Milwaukee Elevator Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Armour Grain Co., with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Stephen Spengler has sold 
out to the Mississippi Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Fisk—The Fisk Stave & Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Morehouse Stave & Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. has decreased 
its capital to $6,000,000. 

St. Louis—John F. Scobee is now the John F. Scobee 
Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Glentana—The Fishbeck & Jarvis Lumbe: 
Co. is selling out to the Egland Lumber Co., of Scobey. 

Loma—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. is out of business 

Raymond—The Hill Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 


_ the Boundary Lumber Co., with headquarters at Westby. 


NEBRASKA. Kearney—The W. L. Stickel Lumber Co 
has decreased its capital to $75,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—J. Hodge (st.) ha 
been succeeded by George A. Phelps, with headquarte: 
at Concord. 

NEW YORK. New York City—R. L. Haas is now th: 
R. L. Haas Lumber Co. 

suffalo—The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co, hi 
moved its general offices to Rochester. 

New York City—Smith & Macrae have moved their gen 
eral office to Chicago, Ill. 

OKLAHOMA, Breckenridge—E. D. Waters has be 
succeeded by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. 

OREGON. Noti—The Elmira Lumber Co. has sold its 
mill near Noti to E. E, Dunbar, of Grants Pass. Mr. Dun 
bar will move the mill machinery to timber near Mon 
roe, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dillsburg—Klugh & Williams are 
now J. J. Klugh. 


TEXAS. Bowie—The Lyon & Matthews Co. has sold 
out to the Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

VIRGINIA. Rockymount—Perdue & Stone are now J. I 
Perdue. 

WASHINGTON. Oak Harbor—W. M. Brown has been 
succeeded by J. A. Corporal. 

WISCONSIN. Browndeer-Knowles-Merton — The Mil- 
waukee Elevator Co. has been succeeded by the Armour 
Grain Co., with headquarters at Milwaukee. 

_ Waukesha—The Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital to $80,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Napanee—Dafoe & Waller, sash and door 
manufacturers, have sold out to W. D. Widmer. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Buchanan—Plaxin & Veregin, lum- 
ber dealers, are succeeded by Plaxin Bros. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—S. Massena and George Bayliss 
are erecting a sawmill at the mouth of Timisco. 


_ INDIANA. Rochester—The United Box & Lumber Co. 
is building a 150 by 50 foot addition to its mill and will 
install twenty new machines, a 150-horsepower Dillon 
boiler, a 400-horsepower Fitchburg engine and a 150- 
horsepower electric generator. 

Warsaw—The W. H. Cook & Co. is constructing a two- 
story sawmill 30x140 feet in size. The mill will be one of 
the best equipped in northern Indiana. The company has 
been busy all summer filling Government contracts for the 
manufacture of propeller blades for airplanes. 

NEW MEXICO. Clovis—The Alfalfa Lumber Co. 
erecting a new office building and will install new offi 
fixtures. 

OREGON. Portland—A one-story frame sawmill, to 
cost approximately $1,000, is being erected by the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber two. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Buck, Snodgrass & Price 
will install a sawmill with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet 
on a timber tract recently acquired by them in Leslie 
County. 

VIRGINIA. Staunton—A. Erskine Miller is erecting 
building in connection with his plant. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The Tipler-Grossman Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting a modern band sawmill in a timber 
district, which it owns between Long Lake, Wis., and 
Sawyer, Mich. The sawmill will be 40 by 150 feet in size 
with a concrete foundation and will have a daily capacity 
of 35,000 feet. A concrete hot pond, 24 by 100 feet, will 
be constricted at the mill site. . 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Box Fac- 
tory is the newest woodworking plant to be opened in the 
city. The company, which is capitalized at $75,000, has 
entered the market as an important buyer of yellow pin 
poplar and hardwood. 

Marbury—The Marbury Lumber Co. recently began th 
saw and planfng mill business here, 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—See. E. B. Bloom, of tl! 
Chamber of Commerce, announces that a woodworkins 
plant with a capitalization of $20,000 has been secure: 
for Pine Bluff and construction will begin at once. An 
option has been secured on a site and the machinery wil! 
be started to Pine Bluff in ten days, most of which will 
be new and up-to-date in every respect. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—W. H. Turner wi an : 
var dearly, rner will open 
ne oe ee gg hg Poitevent & Favre Lum 

i . has opened an office here with a arters a 
eandevinn La w headquarters 

NEW MEXICO, Gold—D. 
here. 


OREGON. Linnton—The Oregon Ship Timber Mills i 
erecting a mill and will manufacture ship timbers ani 
spars exclusively in exceptionally long lengths and sizes 
The new mill will cut timbers up to 150 feet in length anu 
will be able to surface material up to 36 by 48 inches i! 
cross section, ; 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The establishment of a large 
shipbuilding plant on Lake Michigan, at or close to Mil- 
waukee, is forecasted by the announcement of the organ- 
ization of the Ampco Shipbuilding Co., by interests identi- 
fied with the Ampco Rolling Mills Corporation, of Mil- 
waukee. At the offices of the company it was stated 
that no details could be divulged at this time, as the 
organization has not been perfected. Stockholders will! 
meet in about ten days to elect officers and directors ani 
arrange details of the project. The investment in the 
new yard, it is said, will exceed $100,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—A loss of about $1,000 was 
sustained by the Alfrey Heading Co., when the plant 
caught fire last week. The flames originated in the 
boiler room and would have destroyed the plant but for 
the quick work of the firemen. 

Newport—The Stave will owned by Hague & Williams 
located on the river front was burned Sept. 8. The fire, 
which is believed to be of incendiary origin, started in 
the oil room, where about 200 gallons of lubricating oil 
were stored. There was no insurance on the mill and the 


is 
e 


E. Hines is opening a yar 


- loss will amount to $3,000. The plant will be rebuilt at 


once, 


CALIFORNIA. Westwood—The yards of the Red River 
Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire Sept. 17, entailing a 
loss of more than 15,000,000 feet of lumber, the value of 
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which is estimated at $1,500,000. The loss was partly 


covered by insurance. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—Fire destroyed the storage plant 


and a large amount of yard timber at the plant of the 


Paducah Box & Basket Co. Sept. 17. The loss is estimated 

t —— but the company feels fortunate in having saved 
its mill. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Damage to the amount of 
$600 was caused when the roof on the boiler room of the 
\V. W. Carre Lumber Co. mill caught fire recently. The 
‘ire started by sparks from the furnace and was confined 
to the boiler room. The building, valued at $1,000, was 
insured. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Framingham—Fire, which is be- 
lieved to have started in the boiler room, recently de- 
stroyed the factory of the Williams & Bridges Corporation. 
rhe factory was a three-story frame structure, 160 by 30 
feet, and was used for the manufacture of wooden boxes 
and pasteboard cartons. The loss is estimated at between 
$50,000 and $60,000. The building was insured and will 
probably be rebuilt. 

OHIO. Grover Hill—Fire of unknown origin recently 
visited the tile mill of H. H. Mowers & Co. and entailed 
a loss of $4,000, none of which is covered by insurance. 
The fire also destroyed a new $800 motor just installed, a 
new automatic mud feeder and aout 30,000 green tile. 

Ironton—The lumber plant of the Whisler & Scearcy 
Co. was completely destroyed by fire recently. The plant 
had not been running for several months and the best of 
machinery had been sold. 

OREGON. Glenada—The shingle mill of the H. & H. 
Co. on the Siuslaw River was destroyed by fire Sept. 17. 
‘he loss was $5,000 on the property and $700 on the stock. 
There was no insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—The White Oak Veneer & 
Lumber Co. was recently visited by fire. A loss of $150,000 
was sustained. 

WASHINGTON. Ballard—Fire in a single pile of lum- 
ber in an isolated portion of the Stimson Mill Co. yards 
a ie consumed 30,000 feet of the timber with a loss of 
$1,000. 

Seattle—The Danaher Lumber Co. was recently visited 
by fire, entailing a loss of $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Parry Sound—The large sawmill of the 
Parry Sound Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on Sept. 11. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—The Brooker Building Finish 
Co. has been petitioned into bankruptcy at the instance of 
three creditors, whose claims amount to $1,032. 


Cuicago, ILL., Sept. 17.—After a business career of forty 
years, the Continental Box Co. admitted its insolvency in 
answer to the filing of an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The liabilities are placed at $15,000 and the assets $7,000. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., Sept. 18.—Freedman Furniture Co., petition 
in bankruptcy. 


JOLIET, ILL., Sept. 19.—The Builders’ Supply Co. has been 
turned over to Harry J. Bates for liquidating. 





New York City, N. Y., Sept. 18—M. F. O'Neill (Inc.) ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Fresno, CAL., Sept. 18.—C. D. LeMaster has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Mechanics Planing Mill Co, 





ENTERPRISE, Miss., Sept. 17.—A compromise has been re- 
ported in the bankruptcy case of the Brookpark Lumber 
Co., which dates back to 1914. Thru the compromise it is 
said that C. L. Gray, trustee, by the payment of $15,000 takes 
over the equities of the Brookpark Lumber Co., in a large 
tract of timber contiguous to Enterprise. The secured claims 
of Charles Gluek, S. T. Weidenbach and A. Bugent, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., aggregating $8,000, will be cared for and the 
estate will have something left after taking care of unsecured 
claims. Attorney Bleecker, of Minneapolis, is expected in the 
city this week to close the deal. 





Haz.LenHurst, GA., Sept. 18.—W. S. Copeland, operating as 
the Copeland Lumber Co., filed a bankruptcy petition thru 
John Rogers, jr., of Hazlehurst, and claims his debts amount 
to $19,450, of which $14,800 is on secured claims. Assets 
were given as $9,065. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VaA., Sept. 19.—With liabilities of ap- 
proximately $82,000 the Central Veneer Co. made an assign- 
ment of its property to its creditors, who at a meeting ap- 
pointed Paul W. Scott as assignee. The property of the com- 
pany, of which Charles J. Seiber is president, will be sold to 
the highest bidder. The assignment was made that the cred- 
itors might acquire title to the property looking toward a 
_ No proceedings in bankruptcy are contemplated by the 
creditors. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 





A mixed situation exists in the local lumber market. 
Tho at this time of the year the yard demand usually 
becomes active, that activity is not in sight as yet, and in- 
dications do not herald any activity. On the other hand, 
there is business that in normal times does not exist, at 
least to the extent that it does now. The low yard 
demand is due entirely to lack of building, and there is 
nothing that would tend to belief in any activity in build- 
ing this fall. The demand from factories is due directly 
or indirectly to war business and consequently is greater 
in volume than industrials usually register. Perhaps the 
local lumbermen never had such a peculiar fall to ana- 
lyze; anyway, the situation is such that if the seller of lum- 
ber expects to book business in its usual haunts he will 
fail to find it, but if he gets out of the beaten paths more 
business than he might even dream about is likely to de- 
velop. There are some soft prices on some woods while 
others refuse to budge, despite the lightness in demand. 
For example, good yellow pine can be sold at as good 
prices as have prevailed, while a lot of cheap lumber is 
offered at soft prices. With hardwoods, while a lot is 
heard about softer prices, there are many instances of 
where if the demand exists prices paid are as strong as 
they have been. Any lumber that usually goes into build- 
ing operations finds a light demand, while factories take 
a good volume of both high and low grade lumber. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 15 


Lumber Shingles 
LEE” 5 eiresonna Gunns sieve Seal Sea torene ee oases 75,024,000 9,855,000 
ONS pars cede ane Wie SLPS be DALES 82,097,000 


12,192,000 





ee ee eee ee 2,337,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 15 








Lumber Shingles 
Et, Se RP a PR ec ee ee gr 2,5038,389,000 482,321,000 
BORG Ra ow hice career as vaeka 2,137,297,000 452,279,000 
FRORORSO: osc ors oe eesus 366,092,000 30,042,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
MNT uorrarsye avedaGcs ors atin owed Gaecace 32,046,000 7,824,000 
712 1 Reg a eRe eae 28,996,000 6,321,000 
EPORGHOR Se scartace tree eee 3,050,000 1,503,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
RN a urezave outs cake orale ate aneTOTS 1,155,567,000 330,725,000 
POUR) Sis vsieseissai avs de a/s.ertielees wees 1,018,188,000 271,633,000 
EMORAARO, “iio sic? ie sivtivs eo 137,379,000 59,092,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Sept. 19 were: 





, CLASS No. Value 
3 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 28 $ 2,500 
9,000 and under 10,000............ 12 75,900 
10,000 and wnder® QOOOO.<..cccceccs 11 186,000 
2,000 and under 50,000............ 1 40,000 
The Blackstone Co., 21-story hotel...... a 1,600,000 
0) 11 | ee Sceraseieaeapsatie ioroieieuline 53 $ 1,985,400 
Average valuation for week............ siersls 37,460 
Yotals previous week......... eaisiaty os.ate 52 833,050 
Average valuation previous week....... egies 16,020 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 188 1,356,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 19, 1917......... 3,115 56,023,545 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,503 80,795,760 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,419 63,079,202 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,427 63,324,400 
Totals corresponding HErigd: LOLG.. . + 7,542 66,818,400 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,4 65,639,910 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,821 87,834,950 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,817 61,262,185 
mes corresponding period 1909....... 7,208 66,349,934 
Nem corresponding period 1908....... 6,715 43,707,145 
otals corresponding period 1907....... 6,389 50,971,870 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—Northern pine appears to be in the 
position of insufficient stocks to supply the demand, even 
tho the general demand for lumber is below normal. The 
eastern demand for white pine, local sellers find, is better 
than the local, and both the better and lower grades con- 
tinue to sell readily there. The yard trade for pine is 
small, while the factory demand continues to keep up well. 
Prices are as firm as on any wood. 


New York, Sept. 17.—Low grades are in good demand 
and stocks are reported scarce. The retail buying power 
is fair, but wholesalers are selling ahead very cautiously, 
because it is difficult to figure where the season’s supply 
is coming from. With manufacturing conditions among 
mills so bad, there is bound to be a scarcity of supply, 
for which reason. there is a strong inclination to figure on 
much higher prices. The building demand is quiet, but 
yards and wholesalers are getting a good inquiry from 
large industrial sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The white pine market remains 
quite strong and it is rumored that further advances in 
the lower grades will be seen in the near future, altho 
these have recently been raised. Conditions at the mills 
seem to warrant high prices for some time, and trans- 
portation conditions promise to remain unsatisfactory for 
an indefinite period. Dealers are not reporting any large 
demand outside of the lower grades, which sell in good 
volume for box-making purposes. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 17.—Mills in this territory are 
still finding factory trade their chief standby, and with 
car supply more nearly normal they have been able to 
ship freely to eastern points. As farmers are holding 
back their wheat the expected car shortage has not devel- 
oped so far. City business in the building line is somewhat 
better, but still comparatively light, and country yards 
are slow buyers. In spite of high prices the crop is being 
marketed slowly and farmers are conservative in their 
expenditures. Some factory stock is running short al- 
ready, and it is expected that the wholesale stocks will be 
badly broken before midwinter. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18.—Much interest is taken in 
the rapidly tightening up of the white pine supply, due to 
both labor and car shortage at the mills. The stocks now 
on hand and available for the fall and winter needs are 
far from normal and trouble is freely predicted when the 
trade is called upon for material after snow falls. Much 
of the demand is for low grade stocks and the Government 
contractors are the most active buyers. Prices are very 
firm and unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Wholesalers are not 
inclined to increase prices, altho they say that it is im- 
possible to replace stock at the mills and clear expenses 
on the quotations that now prevail, but the general im- 
pression prevails that the trade will be confronted with 
higher figures on lumber after Oct. 1, when higher freight 
rates on the lakes will make such a condition a necessity 
for those who wish to continue in business. Demand con- 
tinues active, especially for the lower grades. Stock is 
not being moved to consumers as rapidly as many of 
the purchasers would like, due to a scarcity of labor and 


cars, 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


, Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—There has been an advance 
in dimension base from $36 to $40 at the mills and in 
random from $28 to $34 to $36 to $43. While the advance 
in base dimension is not absolutely general it has been 
made by most wholesalers and it will have to be general 
shortly. There is splendid trade. While there is prac- 
tically no house building, there is enough other business 
to more than offset this. Industrial operations are con- 
stantly demanding more eastern lumber. Wholesale 
prices on eastern spruce are: Frames, 8-inch and under, 
$40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46; random, 
2x3 to 2x7, $36; 2x8, $39, a straight leap from $31 to $32; 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 




















| WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS | 


| 
REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
—@ 
e 


‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


° 4 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers « ss ° 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ail 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 











MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*When in need write or wire’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 


















































Now’s the Time— 
Get the Agency 


in your community 
and get the farmers 
coming into your 
yard to have their 
oats, corn, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. 
ground ina 


Monarch ‘<3 Feed Mill 


While doing this you have an opportunity to talk over 
future building plans and incidentally show your visi- 
tor the complete stocks of lumber you carry. There's 
a good profit on the grinding for you. A letter will 
bring full particulars—write it now. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY,PA. | 




































TWENTY - FOUR 


pages, cram-full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. ¥ 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - {0WA. 











‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


— Cnocect 






The perfect building quiit for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama ~Pacific GRAND ad a4 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROPFORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 

































2x10, $42; 2x12, $48; spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
$30 to $32; matched spruce boards, $36 to $37. Retailers, 
however, are doing little business either way, selling or 
buying. Certainly they are not accumulating stocks. 


New York, Sept. 17.—\Notwithstanding the slowness in 
the building situation, the demand for all sizes of spruce 
holds up remarkably well. Prices continue right at the top 
and notwithstanding the large amount of stock that ordi- 
narily goes into the building trade at this time of the 
year, and orders for which are lacking now, yards are 
getting hold of all the spruce they can. Large contracts 
have taken heavy lots and some sizes are absolutely out 
of the market. Even the demand for random sizes, which 
has been more or less weak, in comparison with the 
demand for other stock, is picking up and prices are shoot- 
ing upward. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18.—Few of the local lumbermen, 
outside of those specializing in it, are handling spruce 
now. The difficulty in securing this lumber, especially 
the better grades, is increasing. Many producing mills 
are reporting a much reduced cutting of spruce this year. 
Where sales are reported they are at list prices or higher, 
depending upon conditions and items called for. Demand 
for spruce lath is brisk. Eastern buyers are willing to 
accept almost all marketable spruce stocks. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—Improved trade obtains in posts, say 
local wholesalers, as country yards appear more eager for 
stocks and want them shipped in before the farmers desire 
to buy. There are different opinions as to whether the 
farmer this fall is going to be a ready spender of the big 
money he is getting for his crops, but post people say 
that if the farmer does not buy lumber to the extent that 
he usually does he will be a fairly heavy post buyer. Re- 
tailers will have more trouble this year than usual to get 
supplies, as stocks in the North are short. The pole busi- 
ness is of a size that might be considered fair. Whole- 
salers say that there will be a light input of both posts 
and poles in the North this winter. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—Recent days have recorded more com- 
plaining than usual, and tho there are reports of conces- 
sions most reliable wholesalers say that where they find a 
demand they can usually get a price. One thing that 
ought to hold the hardwood market up, tho there is not 
the volume of hardwoods going into building as usual, is 
the increasing volume the Government is taking for war 
purposes. While Government requirements for southern 
pine and some other woods have been heavy for months, 
the war demands for hardwoods are just beginning to set 
under way. Stocks both north and south are none too 
heavy anyway; in fact, are lighter than at this time for 
years, and consequently there ought to be a demand this 
fall, at least up to the point that stocks will supply. The 
fact that building has fallen off has caused some whole- 
salers to doubt that there is any hardwood business, but 
others who have gotten out and sought new markets are 
not doing much complaining, but are “sawing wood’’ in- 
stead. An active demand for low grades for box and crat- 
ing purposes continues. 





New York, Sept. 17.—The dullness in the building trade 
is beginning to have a marked effect on the demand. 
Government orders are numerous and taking large lots 
of stock, but these are handled by comparatively few 
wholesalers and there are beginning to be more com- 
plaints that there must be resumption in other lines. in 
order to stabilize the hardwood situation. The demand 
from up-State factories is fair, especially from manu- 
facturers of office furniture. Household furniture manu- 
facturers report more dullness in their line. Prices are 
satisfactory enough and it is hard to get some sizes and 
grades, but with a large amount of the Government con- 
tracts completed, wholesalers find that they have got to 
hustle around for new customers, and a dull building 
situation and unsatisfactory current outlook do not offer 
much encouragement. There is plenty of business on 
books to keep dealers busy for several weeks. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—There are no important 
changes to be noted in the hardwood trade. Members 
complain that while business continues relatively large 
it is spotty, and no one knows how he will fare tomorrow. 
The difficulties of making shipment are very great, cars 
going astray and forwardings being long delayed, even 
when the railroads furnish facilities for loading. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 17.—Oak is in good demand, with the 
low grades particuiarly active. Switch ties and car stock 
are in big demand. Ash and walnut are moving well. 
Prices remain firm. 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 17.—Box manufacturers here are 
doing a very large business and they are taking all the 
low grade cottonwood and gum available, as well as some 
other low grade stock. Offerings are small as compared 
with the requirements. Hickory is in large demand, but 
oak and other woods used for interior trim, flooring and 
other building purposes are being unfavorably affected by 
the slowing down in building operations in all parts of 
the country. Furniture manufacturers, too, are going a 
little slow in stocking up with oak and other hardwoods. 
Vehicle manufacturers are among the largest buyers of 
oak, ash, gum and other hardwoods. Ash is a good seller 
and cypress is moving in fair volume. Orders as a whole 
are said to be rather scarce at the moment, but the gen- 
eral view here is that there is going to be a big demand 
for hardwood lumber this fall and winter. Prices are 
pretty well maintained. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 17.—Strong demand for hard- 
wood in nearly all descriptions continues. While there is 
less than a normal call for interior finish and flooring, the 
demand from other sources has been using the stock gen- 
erally devoted to those uses, and there is no surplus to be 
found in any line. Furniture and other factories are still 
in the market, tho not to quite such an extent as a month 
ago. Box lumber is still in strong demand and regardless 
of record high prices is selling about as fast as offered. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—The strength of the hard- 
woods is the outstanding feature of the lumber market, 
and the activity—in oak especially—everything that could 
be desired. The movement on account of the Government 
requirements is heavy, while there is a growing expansion 





of the distribution for strictly civilian consumption. Bill 
stocks in oak are in extraordinary demand and prices are 
very strong. Walnut is sought for gun stocks in increas- 
ingly large quantities, while it is finding a heavy demand 
from furniture and piano manufacturers, in which use it is 
supplanting some of the other woods that some years ago 
came into fashion for such articles. In all kinds of hard- 
woods dry stocks are reported low. Trouble is experienced 
in maintaining a sufficient supply of logs on account of 
labor shortage in the woods, and some mills are idle. 
This condition is particularly noticeable in chestnut of 
the lower grades, for which there is an abnormal demand. 
Latest average f. o. b. Cincinnati prices as determined 
from actual reported sales of chestnut follow: 


Grades. a 14%” 114” id 
RARE Geist arciiss wis sas sx Gsisine $55 $61 $61 $63 
DO. od SOM ON Se sis SeG0 aces 38 42 42 44 
CUSES Co 0) a a ey ee 3: 36 36 38 
No. 1 common wormy........ 32 36 36 38 
Bound WOTMY 2.2.0 ccccesceve 31 33 33 34 
No. 2 common wormy....... 31 33 33 34 
No. 8 common wormy........ 22 24 24 26 

Differentials—On 4/4 FAS resawing $1 a thousand feet 
extra; kiln drying $3.50. . 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18.—Some of the larger hardwood 
buyers are accumulating stocks for the bad weather 
season, and demand therefore is more than usually active 
just now. The feeling of distrust in the railroad situation 
is increasing, as the failure of transportation lines to 
meet the dire necessities of fuel become more known. 
Manufacturing and industrial operations, including coal 
mining fields, are demanding very great quantities of low 
grade hardwoods. Upper grade stocks are also in better 
inquiry. Oak grows more scarce and higher prices are 
quoted. Chestnut, mostly sound wormy, is more active. 
There is a fair demand for maple, and some inquiry for 
maple flooring. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The market continues unsat- 
isfactory. While trade in hardwoods here is not at a com- 
plete standstill by any means, it is dull. Some business 
on small orders is being done right along by the whole- 
salers, but the outlook is not at all good. Prices remain 
very firm with no practical change. The firmness of 
quotations is largely due to the great demands of the 
Government for hardwoods of various kinds for war 
purposes. Quotations here are: Quartered oak, inch, $92 
to $95; plain oak, $69 to $74; maple, $60 to $62; ash, $72 
to $74; red birch, $72 to $75; birch, sap, $62 to $69; bass- 
wood, $59 to $65. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18—The hardwood mills are 
offering more stock now than at any other time in several 
weeks. They have caught up with their order files and are 
ready for more business. There has not been, however, 
a corresponding increase in the demand. Oak especially 
is more plentiful and inch stock is considerably easier 
to obtain. But the increase in available offerings has not 
resulted in any change in the market. The factories are 
buying about the same volume of stock as they have been 
taking right along and all implement and vehicle stock is 
being well absorbed by the demand. War materials also 
are in good demand and are very strong in price. Gum 
is steady and while somewhat easier to get than it was 
thirty days ago it is not being offered in such volume as 
to cause a sag in prices. Oak flooring and finish and 
maple flooring are pretty nearly out of the running in this 
section, as the consumers are using virtually none of 
it and the yards are not buying to amount to anything. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Trade continues fairly active, 
tho this is due largely to the buying of the plants engaged 
in manufacturing implements and munitions. This class 
of business is expected to be on an active basis for some 
time. The trim trade does not show up as well as usual 
at this time and the furniture trade is also somewhat slow. 
Prices are generally firm. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 18.—Trade has picked up nicely 
during the month, after a short period of dullness in late 
August. The mills are now getting in plenty of logs, and 
getting out plenty of lumber. The car supply at present 
is sufficient for the lumber operators’ requirements, and 
orders are quite plentiful. The trade at present is making 
an effort to clean up all old orders and be ready to take 
full hold on new fall business. No one is taking on 
contract orders for future delivery, feeling that markets 
will be stronger and the situation generally better in the 
late fall than it now is. Some new orders that are now 
being taken are at the highest prices ever paid for hard- 
woods, it is said. There has been no let up in the demand 
for thick stocks of oak, ash, elm, hickory, poplar and 
gum, as well as other woods used in manufacturing Gov- 
ernment requirements, and Government gun stock orders 
are keeping the walnut log market clean. The furniture 
demand for veneers and lumber is excellent, while building 
woods show some improvement. 





St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18.—Outside of a few special lines 
there has been very little movement of hardwoods within 
the last week. Box makers, furniture manufacturers and 
coffin manufacturers, who are large consumers, seem to be 
well stocked up at this time and are buying very little. 
The market is strong on oak switch ties, and there is a 
good demand for this class of stock. Some manufacturers 
report that there is a demand from outside sources for 
common grades of cottonwood and gum. Mills are solicit- 
ing business and more lists are being received than for 
some time. There also is a tendency at the mills to load 
large cars and fill them to capacity, so as to make the 
bills as large as possible. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—What demand exists for hemlock 
shows sales at prices that are nearly as good as there have 
been, tho demand is admittedly light. But northern manu- 
facturers are so short on stock that they are not eager 
to push the wood and consequently it is easier to main- 
tain the price. Lack of building holds the building lum- 
ber demand down, while low grades continue to go readily 
for box and crating purposes. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The market gets firmer and 
firmer. Stocks are pretty low and demand continues very 
good. One reason for hemlock being in so good demand is 
the difficulty experienced in getting southern yellow pine 
plank or North Carolina pine over the railroads on con- 
tract time. Hemlock board prices have taken a dollar 
jump the last few days. Whereas a week or two ago 
eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12,- 14-, 16-foot 
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lengths, sold at between $28 and $29, with the bulk of the 
business at the latter price, now no one is inclined to 
take a cent less than $29 and a number of wholesalers ask 
$30 and get it. 


New York, Sept. 17.—The city building demand is quiet, 
but there is more activity in the outlying sections and 
yards are good buyers. On the other hand, stocks among 
mills are low and the few assortments available are sold 
for top-notch prices. There is some talk of price shading 
and possibly an occasional car may be sold at what seems 
to be low figures. There is little competition on larger 
blocks of stock and .it is difficult to see anything but 
higher prices during the next few weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—There has been no improve- 
ment of importance in the supply of hemlock logs and 
the mills continue to report a serious depletion of dry 
stocks. With some expansion of the demand, due to a 
slight increase of the activities of building construction, 
prices hold firm and there is a.good movement of timbers 
and boards. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—While demand from the retail 
yards continues below the average, the supplies of stocks 
at the mills are low and orders are not being filled with the 
customary promptness. Consequently the market holds 
firm. Receipts by lake have been light during the last 
few weeks and the wholesalers find it difficult to replenish 
their supplies because of a shortage ot boats and labor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18.—Offerings, especially from the 
northwestern sections, are less in volume this week and 
the market is not especially active. With the movement 
of crops, the car supply will become acutely short and 
it will be difficult to get material of any kind, dealers 
say. Quotations are following the Pittsburgh list more 
closely, tho here and there may be found some stocks $1 
off this price. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—While the market 
is not active and an early increase in business is not 
likely, because of the drop in yellow pine prices and a 
rather quiet building season, dealers are not disposed to 
shade prices. Neither are they in line for orders for future 
delivery at present quotations. They do not see where 
they can sell at the prices now n force when freight rates 
take a jump. Besides an increase in handling charges 
there is always a possibility that more must be paid by 


wholesalers. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—Poplar continues active. In fact, 
the demand is beyond the supply already cut and manu- 
facturers face even a shorter log supply than usual. Dry 
stocks are reported to be dwindling fast and both high and 
low grades continue to sell well at firm prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—The demand continues for 
all grades of poplar and all thicknesses, with especial 
strength shown by FAS and No. 1 common. There is an 
increasing scarcity of logs and the conditions at the mills 
on that account are growing serious, particularly in face 
of the expanding demand, which is especially urgent on all 
the low grades without any decline of the requirements for 
the higher grades. The latest average f. o. b. Cincinnati 
prices for inch thickness, based on standard grade, Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association grading rules, in carload 
lots, figured from actual sales, follow: Quartered FAS, 
$63; No. 1 common quartered, $41; plain P and W No. 1, 
18- to 23-inch, $80; 20- to 23-inch, $83; 24- to 27-inch, $90; 
28-inch and up, $95; FAS, $62; saps and selects, $49; No. 1 
common and selects, $42; No. 1 common, $40; No. 2 com- 
mon, $30; No. 3 common, $25; No. 4 common, $18; wagon 
box boards, 13- to 17-inch, $66; No. 1 shorts, $35; No. 2 
shorts, $28. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The market continues firm. 
While business in poplar is not great, especially in the 
way of large orders, wholesalers have a very fair run of 
orders of small or medium size. There is not enough 
poplar available to supply the market, so the wholesalers 
have little difficulty in disposing of what stocks they get. 
The low grade stocks go faster than the better. All box 
material is fairly active. The log supply is lower and 
production continues below demand. Prices on the whole 
show no change, $70 being about the lowest price obtain- 
able for inch stock, while much good stock in firsts and 
seconds, inch, still sells for up to $73. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 17.—Trade continues strong, with 
all grades active. Stocks of dry lumOer are very light, 
with only a limited amount of new stock going on sticks. 
rices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—The demand for poplar keeps 
up) in a very gratifying way, tho handlers of this wood, 
like most of the others, express a measure of discontent 
because they never have orders for any considerable 
quantity of lumber ahead, the business being of the from 
day to day character. The most that can be said is that 
it keeps up in sufficient volume ta absorb the output of 


the mills 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—While there is no active local demand 
r fir, due to the lack of building operations here as well 

conditions with the mills. in being handicapped as to 
upply, a betterment is reported on the Coast. Some re- 
orts reaching this market tell of a belief that the back- 
hone of the strike has ‘been broken and that mills expect 
‘o be able to resume operations gradually, even tho they 

ay not secure full crews. Mill reports tell of a light de- 
\and for yard stocks, but look for an advance in fir cut- 
‘ing on aceount of the active demand. Labor shortage on 
the Coast has not been due to strikes alone but the facts 
that 6,000 laborers have been drawn from the State for 
‘he national army, 10,000 are at work at the shipyards— 
almost a new industry—and several hundred more are at 
different kinds of war work make it more difficult for 
manufacturers to get men. There is no local spruce mar- 
ket, while red cedar shingles are quoted about the same 
as last week. Millmen report that they expect the cedar 
iarket to strengthen. 


f¢ 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for fir and it is only the scarcity 
of stock that is keeping the market from giving way, 
dealers say. The inquiry is very light and there is little 
encouragement in the prospect for the fir men. The 
‘rders mostly are for mixed cars and they are firm at 
a7 19. Straight cars of commons can be had at from 
| to $2 below List 19. Only about 40 percent of the fir 
mills are running and they are going about half time, so 
that the production is about 20 percent of normal. Even 


at that the mills are getting pretty well caught up on their 
order files, 


She 
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The Magnet of Trade 


today is Quality and many factory buyers are beginning to find that it pays 
to come even as far as Texas in order to get the quality they require in 


Hardwoods For Exacting Work 


This is demonstrated by manufacturers of 
furniture, musical instruments implements, 
etc., who were at first skeptical but who to- 
day swear by the products manufactured by 
the five firms listed below. Fact is, in prac- 
tically every important consuming center in 
the country Texas Hardwoods are favored 
because they possess the color, figure, tex- 


We Insure 


Ask any of these five competitive mills for prices: | 


BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas 
SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


(Mill at Genelia, Texas) 


H. G. BOHLSSEN, 





buyers of the following woods: White and Red Oak, Red 
Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress — entire 













































LONE STARZ, 


uides keen hata 


ture, widths and lengths so much desired by 
particular manufacturers. 

lf you are not adverse to improving the 
quality of your products you should also let 
the ‘“‘Lone Star’’ guide your orders to these 
mills of East Texas. Why not send a trial 
order today? 


Satisfaction 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex. 


(Mill at Diboll, Texas) 
PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 


New Caney, Texas 



















Goldsboro N. C. Pine 















Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. 


Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 

























This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N. C, 


OUR MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Teeeod Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1917, 








Seattle, Wash., Sept. 15.—Increased orders from eastern 
buyers lead wholesalers and manufacturers to believe that 
line yards are beginning to stock up again. But little 
variation in prices has been noted, the higher costs of logs 
and other materials tending to keep sellers from cutting 
prices. Now that cantonments have been supplied, mills 
are cutting for their own stocks, which are sadly depleted. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 15.._Demand is excellent for special 
stuff, such as railroad and ship building material, factory 
requirements, but the yard trade is quiet and quotations 
are somewhat weaker in certain lines. However, a short- 
age is reported in some lines, as for instance vertical grain 
flooring. Red cedar shingles are about holding their own. 
The log market is firm with the best of yellow fir bringing 
as high as $18.50. Sash and door factories report a good 
run of business at advanced prices. The box manufac- 
turers report a large volume of business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Wholesalers say they can 
easily sell all the fir they can get, but the receipts are 
not large. Stocks in the East have been small for some 
time and but little promise is held out for early increase. 
Stocks at the Coast are reported to have become very 
much reduced. There is only a small demand for spruce 
and stocks are also on a light basis. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The fir, spruce and cedar trade 
continues to exhibit strength and prices remain firm. 
Encouraging inquiries from ship builders for spars and 
other specialties and from mill builders for timbers and 
planks have been received. Tho the railroad difficulties 
stand somewhat in the way of the market, they are not 
near so troublesome as are those experienced by the 
southern producers. High freight rates do not seem to 
restrict dealing and wholesalers are getting as much for 
their lumber as for similar grades of yellow pine. Clear, 
straight grained spruce, 2-inch and thicker and 5-inch 
and wider, 10- to 20-foot up, is still quoted at about $185. 
White pine remains very firm. 

Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 13.—No special change is reported 
in the fir market. Production remains very low here, but 
evidently about large enough to take care of orders, which 
continue slow. Special cutting and ship building lumber 
demand leads. The general price is List 19, with some 
weakness in yard stock. Considerable cargo lumber is 
moving off shore, mostly to South America. An order for 
3,000,000 feet for Government ship construction in Cali- 
fornia is being distributed this week by the local fir emer- 
gency committee. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—There is no change in the pine situ- 
ation in this market affecting western stocks. While 
prices are strong or advancing there is no active market 
here. The lull is chiefly due to lack of demand by the sash 
and door concerns. The mills apparently are getting all 
the business they care for and are paying little attention 
to the market here. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—There is all the demand for 
California and Idaho pine that the mills can handle, and a 
good many of them are out of the market altogether. 
The higher prices made by the California mills the first 
of the month are strictly maintained and the Idaho mills 
ask from $2 to $3 more since early in the month for their 
regular stock. The California mills are complaining espe- 
cially of the car shortage now and shipments are being 
much delayed because of the lack of equipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Advices have been received 
this week of an advance in Idaho pine. Common and 
select lumber of all thicknesses has been advanced $2 
and all items of siding $1. Shop lumber has not been 
raised in price. The reason for the advance is said to be 
the shortage of lumber, following the labor troubles. No 
change is made in western pine prices, which remain 


strong. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—There is no change in the redwood 
situation, tho some improvement is expected in the de- 
mand from now on from yards in the country districts. 
There is very little activity here locally, tho the factory 
trade is better than anything else. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City. Mo., Sept. 18.—Demand is not so strong in 
the Kansas City territory as it is in some localities, espe- 
cially to the east. Relatively the redwood business here 
is good and the redwood mills are getting probably more 
than their share of the total lumber business booked here, 
but at that the volume is small. Sidings of all kinds move 
slowly and that is the main redwood product in this 
territory. Mills that can cut redwood tank stock are 
getting all the orders they can fill from the oil fields. 
There is no pressure on the part of the manufacturers to 
sell and prices are firm. 





San Francisco, Sept. 15.—Great firmness characterizes 
the redwood market and an advance in prices has been 
found necessary on certain grades and sizes. Effective 
Sept. 14, an advance of $2 was made on 2x8-inch and 
smaller sizes, in lengths of 10 to 14 feet, and the price of 
other commons was advanced $1. Even at this advance 
redwood is said to be low in comparison with other lumber. 
The eastern demand for dry stuff is good for this season 
of the year. The export situation is practically unchanged, 
with exporters hoping that the efforts of the United States 
Government to induce those responsible for the high 
freights in Pacific waters to come down will be successful. 
Buying by the interior yards has improved somewhat, 
but the San Francisco yards are not doing much. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—Nothing new of importance has 
occurred in the North Carolina pine market. Prices re- 
main firm and exhibit no material change. Sales that 
are made are not of great volume. Roofers especially 
are coming here in very small amounts, and prices on 
them are rather uncertain, the general range seeming to 
be $31 to $32 for 6-inch, and $32 to $33 for 8-inch. Rough 
edge shows no change, but sales are few and far between. 
Quotations on rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, are $44.75 
to $46. In some cases where immediate shipment is not 
insisted on one may sometimes buy for a shade under 
$44.75, and some wholesalers are in a position to ask a 
shade over $46, tho little business can be traced at this 
latter figure. 





New York, Sept. 17..-The demoralized railroad situation 
explains the market in North Carolina pine. Plenty of 
business is offered and yards would be liberal buyers if 
they were assured of any kind of a reasonable delivery. 
Lack of cars and continued embargoes make the para- 
mount feature of the market. There is a good inquiry for 


box lumber and manufacturers are taking all they can get 
hold of at today’s prices. Naturally, on account of the duil 
building situation, building schedules are weak, but whole- 
salers and manufacturers are getting all the business they 
can figure on in other lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Little change has occurred in 
North Carolina pine conditions. Slow transportation is 
causing a good deal of inconvenience and wholesalers are 
not making as much effort to get business as usual, 
because they realize they can not promise to make prompt 
deliveries. The demand is not large in the building line, 
but dealers are able to sell all the box lumber they can 
get. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—The situation with respect to 
North Carolina pine seems to be on the whole less satis- 
factory than it was some time ago. Nothing has occurred 
of late to give building a more spirited touch, and the 
requirements of the contractors therefore continue to be 
moderate. Prices appear to have softened, and it is said 
that dressed and other stocks used in construction work, 
such as flooring, siding and even framing, have eased off 
from 50 cents to several dollars per thousand. The box 
makers still have plenty of work in hand, but they place 
orders only as the lumber is needed and manifest a dispo- 
sition to hold out for concessions, tho the prices on the 
grades which are in demand and which a seller happens 
to have are attractive enough. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—While yellow pine business is quiet, 
reports from manufacturers say that the last few days 
have shown a better demand from yards in the rich agri- 
cultural districts, which may have some effect on main- 
taining prices here. While prices are not so strong as 
sixty days ago, good lumber, when needed, appears to 
bring a satisfactory price. The softness has mostly to do 
with odds and ends and transits.. The bulk of the local 
yellow pine business comes from different industrial lines, 
while the yard trade is duller than in many years. It 
now seems increasingly true that yellow pine wholesalers 
must look entirely to other lines than local yards if they 
expect to do any business this fall and winter. On the 
other hand, a well known local distributer said this week 
that it is surprising how many different industries use 
wood in making their product when once one begins to 
investigate the industrial field, citing one instance of a 
product that he thought that perhaps was produced by a 
half dozen manufacturers in the entire country, when in- 
vestigation showed the list to include more than a hun- 
dred concerns. Needless to say, this distributer is going 
zealously after new business that he never thought of 
soliciting before, and already is booking many orders. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 17.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $45.50; 
B EG, $45; C EG, $35.50; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 
EG, $24.50; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $33; B FG, $32.50; 
C FG, $30; D FG, $28.75; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $46.50; B & better EG, $45; B EG, $44.50; C 
EG, $33; D EG, $29; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, 
$35.50; B & better FG, $33.50; B FG, $33; C FG, $80; D FG, 
$28.50; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $22. Ceiling—%%-inch, 
B & better, $28.75; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $22; 42-inch, B & 
better, $27.50; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $20.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $34.50; No. 1, $31.50; No, 2, $24. Partition—4-inch, 
B & better, $35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B & better, 
$37.50. Betel siding—l-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; 
No. 2, $18.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $33.50; 
No. 1, $30; No. 2, $22.50. Finish—B & better surfaced— 
1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, $33.50; 1x5- to 
10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 14x4- to 12-inch, $39.50; 
1144x4- to 12-inch, $39; B & better, 15g-inch, $38; C surfaced 
—lx4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5- to 10- 
inch, $33.50; 1x12-inch, $34; 114x4- to 12-inch, $36.50; 1144x4- 
to 12-inch, $36. Rough finish—1tx4-inch, $31; 1x6-iuch, 
$33; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5- to 10-inch $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 
1144x4- to 12-inch, $36.50; 114%4;x4- to 12-inch, $36. Casing & 
base—4- and 6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4- 
and 6-inch, $42.50; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, $45. Molding— 
65 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $24.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$24.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x6- 
inch CM, 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $27. Fencing— 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18.50; 1x4-inch CM, 
$19; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15; 1x4-inch CM, $15; 1x6- 
inch, $15.50; 1x6-inch CM, $16.50 Boards—No. 1, %x8- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 3x8, 14- 
and 16-foot, $24.5u; other lengths, $25; 34x10, 14- and 16- 
foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; }§x10, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25.50; other lengths, $26; 34x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other 
lengths, $27.50; 4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other 
lengths, $29; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $21.50; 3$x8, 
$21.75; 34x10, $21.50; 3$x10, $22; 34x12, $22.50; 3§x12, $23; 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 34x8, $17.50; 3%x8, $17.75; 34x10, 
$18; 33x10, $18.25; %x12, $18.50; 3$x12, $18.75. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; No. 2 (10- 
to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $22; 1x10-inch, $22.25; 1x12-inch, $23. 
No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $18.50; 
1x12-inch, $19. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & 
better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $30; No. 1 roofing, $27.50; 
No. 1 lining, $28; No. 2 siding, $20; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 
lining, $19. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $25.50; 
No. 2 decking, $21; heart face decking, $26.50. Plaster lath 
—No. 1, $4.05; No. 2, $3.20. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, 
$15.50; 8--and 10-foot, $16; 12-foot and longer, $17. String- 
ers—90 percent heart, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$35; 28-foot, $38; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $32; 28-foot, 
$35.50. Caps-—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14- 
foot, $28.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, $29.50; No. 1 
S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $257 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $25.50. 
Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $52. 
Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, 
$22.50; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square 
E&S, $21.50; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $27; No. 1 
rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $26.50; 2x4- 
to 8x8-inch, $25.35; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $27.32; 2x12- to 
12x12-inch, $29.46; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.15. Paving 
block stock—No. 1 E&S, $20; No. 1 square E&S, $20.50; 
rough heart, $22.50. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $22. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$1.50 to $3 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 
2, $1.50 to $3 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to 
$3 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $14.50. 
The volume of new business this week shows up very well 
when compared with last week. Yard stock is moving in 
small quantities, but boards, fencing and shiplap are in 
splendid demand. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Sept. 17,—The following prices pre- 
vail: Flooring, 24-inch, 8- to 20-foot, C EG, $38; 34-inch, 





C EG, $39.25; No. 2 EG, $34.25; B & better FG, $82; No. 1 
FG, $29.50; No.2 FG, $19; No. 3 FG, $17. Ceiling—B & 
better 4%)x4-inch, $28; B & better %x4-inch, $28.75; No. 1 
5gx4-inch, $25.75; No. 2 5¢x4-inch, $18.25. Partition—B & 
better, %x4-inch, $382.50; No. 2 %x4-inch, $23.25. Bevel 
siding—No. 2 %x6-inch, $16.25. Drop siding—No. 1 1x6- 
inch, $29.25; No. 2, $22.25; No. 3, $15.75. Finish—B & bet- 
ter S2S, 1xl0-inch, $85.25; 1x12-inch, $36.25; 5/4x4- to 12- 
inch, $38.50. Boards—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 8- to 20-foot, $27.50; 
1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x6-inch S2S and CM, $28; 1x6- to 12- 
inch, $29; 1x8-inch shiplap, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 8-, 10-, 
12-, 18- and 20-foot, $28; }$x8-inch boards, 14 and 16-foot, 
$26.50; 8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, $26.50; 3§x10-inch 
boards, 14- and 16-foot, $28; 8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, 
$28; 3§x12-inch boards, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; 8-, 10-, 
12 , 18- and 20-foot, $29. No. 2, 1x4-inch boards, $21; ix6- 
inch, $22; 1x8-inch shiplap, $22; %x8-inch boards, $23; 
3$x8-inch boards, $23.25; 1x10-inch shiplap, $20.75; %4x10- 
inch boards, $20.75; }$x10-inch boards, $22.50; 3$x12-inch 
boards, $24. No. 8, 1x4-inch boards, $16.75; 1x8-inch 
shiplap, $17.25; %x8-inch boards, $18; %x10-inch boards, 
$18; }§x12-inch boards, $20.50. No. 4, 4- to 12-inch 
boards, $11.50. Lath—No. 2, %-inch, 4-foot, $3. Byrkit 
lath—8- and 10-foot, $17; 12-foot and up, $17.25. Dimen- 
sion—No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $23.50; 12-foot, $22.50; 14- 
foot, $21.75 16-foot, $22.25; 18-foot, $23.50; 20-foot, $23.50; 
2x6-inch, 14-foot, $22; 16-foot, $20.75; 20-foot, $20; 22-foot, 
$23.25; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14-foot, $22; 16-foot, $22.75; 
20-foot, $23; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14-foot, $22; 16-foot, 
$22.25; 2x12-inch, 24-foot, $26.25; No. 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, 
$20.75; 12-foot, $19.25; 14-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $19.75; 18- 
foot, $21.75; 2x6-inch, 12-foot, $18; 14-foot, $18.50; 16-foot, 
$18; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $20.25; 14-foot, $18.50; 16-foot, $20; 
2x10-inch, 12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, $18.75; 16-foot, $19.75; 
18-foot, $20.25; 20-foot, $21; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, $19.25; 14- 
foot, $20.75. No. 3, 2x4- to 2x12-inch, all lengths, $14.50. 
Decking—No. 1, 1%-inch, 9- or 18-foot, $28. Timbers-—— 
No. 1, 8-inch and under, 20-foot amd under, $22.25; 8-inch 
and under, heart, $30; 10-inch, heart, $23.75; 12-inch, 
20-foot and under, $30; 20-foot, $32; 16-inch, heart, 28-foot, 
$45. Car sills, SE&S, 8-inch, 36-foot, $26; 9-inch, 36-foot, 
$27; 9-inch, 38-foot, $29.50; 10-inch, 40-foot, $30. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 17.—While bookings of new 
business apparently have declined somewhat, shipments 
are moving well, thanks to improved car supply, and there 
is a good deal of Government business, with more in pros- 
pect. Slackening of demand for yard stock has produced 
price concessions on items with which some of the mills 
are overstocked as a result of their work on Government 
orders. This condition was anticipated, the cuttings on 
Government specification producing quantities of other 
stock which could not be moved during the car shortage 
emergency. With better car supply it is probable that 
the old orders for such items are being delivered, slowing 
demand for them down and contributing to a condition 
that usually results in efforts to stimulate demand by 
price concessions. It does not appear that any great pro- 
portion of the list is affected and the opinion is expressed 
that the condition will right itself as fall business develops. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The market is still in an unsat- 
isfactory condition. Demand is quiet, due largely to the 
low ebb of building construction, and prices are not quite 
as firm as they were. The demand for yellow pine flooring 
is so small that some dealers are inclined to shade prices. 
A sap rifts may be bought, 1x4, for $52.50, $53.75 being 
about the lowest price a week ago. On the other hand, 
B sells at $51, the lowest price, as against $50 a week or 
two ago. No. 2 common yellow pine is also much easier 
this week. A week or two ago it was quoted by many 
concerns at $380 for 6-inch and $31 for 8-inch, while now 
a number of wholesalers are offering the former at $29 
and the latter at $28.50. On the other hand, prices differ 
considerably and some dealers quote $31 to $32 for 8-inch 
and $30 to $31 for 6-inch. Partition is very hard to sell. 
Comparatively few sales are being made and the price 
remains firm with no change. 


New York, Sept. 17.—For some reason longleaf pine 
shows signs of weakening. The completion of Govern- 
ment contracts is accounted for as the potent reason for 
a lessening in prices, but it is evident that mills have been 
able to accumulate some stock. Buyers for unembargoed 
interior points find that their inquiries and orders are 
getting better attention than those from buyers at the 
seaboard points, which are under rigid embargoes. There 
is some talk of lots of stock being sold on cars in transit, 
but with the difficulty of getting cars and transportation 
for bona fide orders it is difficult to see where mills can 
get any supplies of cars for transit shipment. There is 
little railroad business coming out and while the prospect 
of heavy orders for ship building is as good as ever, the 
most urgent orders appear to have been taken care 0! 
and as a result there is more easing in prices than has 
been noted for some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—Outside of the extraordinar) 
demand for timbers suitable for the requirements of the 
ship yards and the oil fields there is less activity in the 
yellow pine market. The demands of the Government for 
cantonment construction have been pretty well supplied, 
and with the easier car situation considerable additions 
have been made to the stocks here for the civilian trade, 
which, however, is comparatively slow. With this condi- 
tion there has been a weakening of quotations of from 50 
cents to $1.50 on some items, notably ceiling and partition, 
but all timbers are correspondingly strong and higher. 
Buying by manufacturers of trucks and wagons and agri- 
cultural machinery is quite satisfactory, and prices fo1 
such stocks are firm. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18.—Shipments of yellow pine from 
the South are less frequent than a week ago. The mills 
report a much worse car supply and embargoes are inter- 
fering regularly with the receipts. The general trade 
is rather quiet, but because of heayy demand for Govern- 
ment purposes the mills are not offering much material. 
Yards are buying very little new material. Prices are 
just a trifle easier in some of the lists, especially in 
material not called for by Government specifications. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in the inquiries from the country yards for southern 
yellow pine, but so far as actual business is concerned 
there is virtually no change from a week ago. The city 
trade continues dull and there is nothing in the foreeast 
to give manufacturers much encouragement. Some of 
the larger mills that have been keeping their prices up 
to a level that kept them virtually out of the market 
now are sending out price lists more nearly in line with 
the going market and there is more willingness to sell 
than there was ten days ago, especially as regards dimen- 
sion. Transits, however, are somewhat stiffer than they 
were two weeks ago, there being fewer cars in transit and 
the demand being somewhat better, as some of the yards 
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are finding it necessary to get quick shipments to fill 
immediate needs. There still is, however, a general 
tendency to avoid buying except for current needs and 
the fall stocking up has been further postponed while the 
retailers are trying to find out what to expect this fall in 
the way of demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Retailers have not begun to 
make many purchases for the fall trade, but when they 
do place orders: they find shipments very slow to arrive. 
The building trade does not show any improvement, tho 
crop conditions appear to warrant a pretty good business 
this fall. Prices hold steady. 





St, Louls, Mo., Sept. 18.—The fall trade has not begun 
to manifest itself in the southern yellow pine market, 
and conditions still are unfavorable. The market is at 
a standstill, there being neither advance nor decline 
within the last week. Prices cover a wide range and 
offerings are freer than for some time. A few concerns 
which heretofore have not made any’ concessions are 
quoting $1.50 to $2 below the list price. Most sections 
report that the car supply is adequate, while in some 
instances the situation is tightening. The number of 
transit cars is said to be fewer, if anything, than for 
several weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Inability of oper- 
ators to dispose of transit stock as rapidly as was neces- 
sary before reaching transfer points has tended to furnish 
a surplus of lumber and a weakness in prices. On some 
grades sales are made at $2 below the figures listed a 
few weeks ago. Shippers manifest a desire to dispose of 
stock that is still on cars and accumulating demurrage 
charges and further reductions in quotations seem to be 
strong probabilities.’ 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—With longleaf pine it is largely 
a case of the mills finding it difficult to make shipments 
because of the utter inadequacy of the railroads to the 
current situation. The transportation situation seems to 
be worse instead of better, and much of the time of 
Georgia pine men is taken up tracing cars and similar 
matters. The outlook is regarded mostly as promising a 
continuance of high prices, for whatever may be said 
about construction work, the fact remains that labor is 
very scarce, with the rates of wages at the mills so high 
as to put concessions of a material character almost 
out of the question. The yards here report quiet, with 
no such stocks in hand as would cause real pressure 
upon the market and with the supplies of heavy timbers in 


good selection. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 17.—Demand on the whole is 
reported rather quiet at present, but the wood statistically 
is very strong and prices are reported firm all round. Mill 
stocks are broken in assortment and in the aggregate 
are considerably lower in volume than they were a year 
ago. Temporary slackening of call may be due to the 
improvement of car supply, which permits the cleaning 
up of old orders. The car situation at present is pro- 
nounced satisfactory by most commentators. Manufac- 
turing operations proceed as usual and mill stocks are 
being worked into better assortment. 





Chicago, Sept. 19.—While the yard demand for cypress 
is slow, local wholesalers expect the country yards to 
buy better from now on. There is not much demand from 
local yards. The bulk of the local business is with the 
factory trade. Prices are well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18—The cypress mills could 
handle a little more business than they are getting. The 
city demand is very light and the country buying is by 
no means active. Manufacturers have their orders pretty 
well cleaned up and while they are not in immediate need 
of more business, they are not rejecting any that comes 
at their prices. However, they hold their prices firm 
thruout. There is a fair demand for cypress factory stock 
at especially firm prices. Cypress lath are picked up as 
fast as the mills can supply them and it is as hard as ever 
to place lath orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18.—A healthier tone prevails in 
the market than for several weeks. There has been a 





substantial increase in inquiries, and some good-sized 
orders are expected to result. Yards report an increased 
demand for cypress, and it looks as if they will soon be 
in' the market again. Most inquiries are for common 
stock, altho quite a bit of finish seems to be in demand. 
Altho business has been slack, prices are firm. 


New York, Sept. 17.—Straight car cypress business is 
poor, but those who have been getting stocks thru in 
large quantities and distributing them from yards report 
a good business. Spot cypress brings very high prices 
and some stocks are quoted at fancy figures, especially 
tank and 2-inch sizes. The poor building situation is 
sufficient to account for very little business from small 
woodworking plants, but the operators of these are carry- 
ing so little cypress on hand that any kind of an improve- 
ment will immediately result in sufficient orders that 
will keep wholesalers going for some time. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—With a considerable demand 
for cypress pressed upon the wholesalers, stocks in local 
yards are very low and the means of adequately replen- 
ishing them apparently is remote and for the time hope- 
less because of the bad condition of railroad transportation. 
As a result much of the cypress ordered is weeks and 
weeks overdue, and inability to promise reasonable deliv- 
eries is acting as a most unpleasant quietus on the trade. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—What has been said of late 
about the condition of the cypress trade will bear repeat- 
ing. While the demand from the builders does not exceed 
decidedly moderate proportions there are enough orders 
coming in from other directions to keep prices firm and 
prevent the production making important gains upon the 
distribution, if any gains at all may be said to have taken 
place. Freight embargoes imposed by the railroads make 
Baltimore a troublesome place in which to handle lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The market shows little ac- 
tivity, but the price situation holds strong because of a 
shortage of stock. Great difficulty continues to be expe- 
rienced in getting stocks thru from the mills and no let-up 
in this line is expected in the near future. Wholesalers 
are looking for a fair mixed car business to develop this 
fall and are in fair position to meet it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—There are evidences of a 
slowing down of the cypress market in this locality. There 
has been less buying for the country trade, retailers in 
that line: seeming to have pretty well covered their needs 
for fall. The factory demand, however, continues as 
strong as ever and all the shop grades are active. Heavy 
construction timbers are in good demand, but general 
building material is feeling the competition of other 
woods for which the Government demand has slackened. 
Representatives of the mills report a scarcity of all the 
lower grades, and an excellent demand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 19.—The week’s quotations on red cedar 
clears are the same as last week, $4.27, Chicago basis, 
while stars advanced from $4.27 to $3.32, Chicago basis. 
Reports from the Coast say millmen expect the cedar mar- 
ket to advance. There is no change in quotations with 
white cedars, extras still being quoted at $4.25 for extras, 
$3.25 for standards and $2.25 for sound butts, Chicago 
basis. White cedars are scarce. Lath are strong in 
price and scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—The market for both shingles 
and lath is slow as to distribution, altho there is a good 
inquiry reported. It is yet uncertain what amount of fall 
building will be done, so that the inquiries are not always 
productive of new business. The stocks of cedar do not 
increase and prices are firm. Cypress and pine shingles 
are in better supply, but prices hold steady. There is a 
fair supply of lath. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17.—The situation with regard to 
shingles and lath remains about as it has been, with the 
advance in the quotations maintained and with the de- 
mand _ sufficiently active to prevent any approach to 
accumulation. None of the dealers have more than mod- 
erate selections, tho construction work continues to lag 
here and the local requirements are relatively limited. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 13.—Red cedar shingles are mov- 
ing about the same, with some increase in demand and 
inquiries and shingle logs very stiff. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 17.—While there is very little 
demand for red cedar shingles, the prospect of short sup- 
plies from the mills tends to hold the market steady. Fall 
trade has been disappointing and retailers generally 
report that they are not replenishing stocks until they 
see a better prospect for their yard trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—The demand for shingles is 
spotted. Yards are not stocking up, as they feel an uncer- 
tainty about the fall demand. There is a dearth of inqui- 
ries as well as a shortage of actual orders. The transit 
market is in somewhat better shape. Fewer cars are on 
demurrage and there is no pressure to sell, the result being 
a slightly firmer tone to the market despite the continued 
slimness of business. Transits are quoted on the same 
level as Coast shipments; that is, $2.20 to $2.25, mill basis, 
for stars, and $3.10 to $3.20, mill basis, for clears. Very 
few mills are cutting siding, and while there is little call 
for it prices are firm at a mill basis of $26 for clear, $25 
for A and $19 for B. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—The same conditions prevail 
in the market for shingles, lath, clapboards and furring as 
a week ago, namely, a weakened, logy market for the 
first three and a peculiarly surprising activity and firm- 
ness in furring. Weakest of all is the trade in lath. 
Prices are, if anything, a bit easier and sales of carload 
lots or otherwise are very few. Spruce lath, 15-inch, are 
quoted at $4.70 to $4.75, with most of the business prob- 
ably being done at the former figure. Even less is the 
trading in 1%-inch, the quotations being $4.35 to $4.50 
The outlook in the shingle market shows no improvement. 
Buyers are few and hard to find. Extras are quoted as 
follows: White cedars, $4.75 to $4.80; clears, $4.25 to 
$4.35. Red cedar shingles are in small supply, the prices 
are widely divergent according to quality, the best clears 
bringing close to $5. Hardly any inquiry is noted for clap- 
boards, and the supply is very small. Accordingly prices 
are still high, being, for 4-foot spruce extras, $56 to $60, 
and for 4-foot spruce clears, $54 to $58. The price of 
oe has gone upward to $30, much to the surprise 
of all. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 15.—Orders for red cedar shingles 
have increased slightly during the last week, and manu- 
facturers believe the stagnant period is over. A few more 
mills have started up during the week. Stars hold firm at 
$2.25, while clears have been wavering between $3.20 and 
3.25. The demand for fir lath has been fairly strong, and 
they are now quoted at $2.50 to $2.75. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The receipts of shingles, which 
have been running short of normal for the whole season, 
have been falling away more than ever during the last 
week or two. The demand has not been large, or other- 
wise an extreme shortage of supplies in this market would 
be a cause for much complaint. Retailers are taking only 
a moderate part of their ordinary purchases at this season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Market conditions 
are not encouraging. Dealers generally report demand and 
prices weak, while stock in transit is showing increasing 
proportions, which is taken as a barometer of possible 
decreases in quotations. Cedar siding is much the same, 
both as to demand and prices. Lath are more plentiful 
than usual at this time of the season, but holding firm in 


price. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—Demand for shooks is still in 
excess of the ability of the local manufacturers to meet. 
At least local manufacturers can not supply all the orders 
that come to them. A somewhat widespread divergence 
appears to be prevalent in the prices asked and received 
by the different manufacturers. From the state of the 
market it would appear that all could obtain high prices 
for their product without any necessity of selling at prices 
which are so much lower than others are asking and 
obtaining. The local transportation situation has im- 
proved somewhat during the week. While a number of 
manufacturers are selling for considerable less, the aver- 
age price for shooks would appear to be $42 f. o. b. mill. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in - 
Partment at the following rates: aastetiea 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesdav morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED—TOBUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 


advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address ““B. 105.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXCEPTIONAL CROSS TIE BARGAIN 
In Western section of Virginia. 450,000 cross ties, 350,000 
switch ties, also 15,000,000 ft. pine, 12,000 cords pulp wood. 
Price $65,000.00. 
GOLSAN & NASH, INC., Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE—IN WESTERN N. Y. 
Lumber Yard, Saw and Planing Mill. Only yard in town of 
1.500. Yard and.Mill doing good business. Splendid never 
failing water power. $1,000,000.00 Cement Factory to be 
erected here at once. Fine farming country. 
BOX 363, Phelps, N. Y. 


WANTED—DRY MAPLE, ,BEECH AND BIRCH 
Dimension—all sizes from a: to 2”. 
Address “G. 38,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. .The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices 

ALLISON COUPON C ‘O., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 























WANTED—COLLECTOR & BOOKKEEPER 
We want a bookkeeper for lumber yard who is good col- 
lector. Address “G. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOUNG MAN AS STENOGRAPHER AND 
Assistant to Sales Manager. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Mill located in Blue Ridge mountains. Must take 
dictation fast and accurate and know and take care of office 
routine. Give history, references and salary wanted with 
application, 

Address “G. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With trial balance experience. Knowledge of wholesale Lum- 
ber or Coal business desirable. Permanent position in down- 
town Chicago office. State age, nationality, experience and 
salary expected to og 

Address +. 35, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A COMPETENT, CAPABLE 
Hardwood lumber inspector for a small woodworking plant 
located near Chicago. State experience, give references from 
two concerns served for not less than one year continuously, 
wages wanted, ete. F oy ree irs in first letter. 

Address . 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail yard. Must come well recommended. Prefer man 
who can make investment in the business. 
INDIANA SAW MILLS COMPANY, 
803 to SOS Indiana Pythian Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Party must be capable of handling sales and purchasing. 
When writing state territory of trade that you are posted 
on and also other information that you think may interest 
us. Liberal interest in profits to competent party. Corre- 
spondence treated confidential. 
Address “2a 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For wholesale yellow pine office. Location southern city. 
Desirable place to live. Give full particulars first letter. 
Address “G. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Bookkeeper to keep set of sawmill books in Arkansas. None 
but high class accountant need apply. Man with family 
preferred. 

Address “G. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Not subject to military call to fill position as assistant in 
country retail lumber yard. Some book-keeping and lumber 
experience desirable. Opportunity for advancement. State 
age, married or single, and give references in first letter. 
Address “F, 28,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Northern hardwoods and hemlock. Must be 
able to furnish good references. 
Address “F,-10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LINEYARD AUDITOR 
Not a clerical accountant but a lumberman competent to 
take entire outside supervision of a group of retail yards; a 
man capable of developing his managers into aggressive, 
intelligent merchants; one capable of making operations 
highly effective. 
Address 





“BH. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 



























WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
SALESMAN OR 

Plan estimator (office position preferred). Wide experience 

in all branches of the Sash and Door business. Can give 

references. Address ‘“G. 37,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION IN MEXICO 
Or Southwestern United States wanted by a capable, enthn- 
siastic, well educated young man experienced in all the 
phases of the retail lumber business. 
Address E ’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Office or Sales Manager Sash and Door branch or department, 
Over ten years’ experience with one of the largest jobbing 
houses in the country. Best of references as to character 
and ability. 
Address “G. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY UP-TO-DATE BAND SAW FILER 
Position in South by filer with sixteen years’ experience. Haye 
reputation of being the best filer in West. 

Address “—D. 18,”) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED 
Man of thirty years, eleven years’ experience retail lumber, 
wants position selling Yellow Pine. Plenty references from 
lumbermen. Address “G. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For planing mill and merchandise cost work. System is in- 
stalled. Address BOX 358, Denver, Colorado. 


WANTED—A WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
Acquainted with Tonawanda rules, preferably a young man 
looking for a future. Must be sober and not included in the 
military draft 

WwW HITING LUMBER COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Hard working, result producer. Good proposition for effec- 
tive man. No kids or job hunters need apply. 
Address “EK. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—YOUNG MEN 
Of good family and training who desire to make “retail 
lumber” their line. Our proposition of interest only to those 
determined to make a success and ready to work. A year or 
two of experience desirable. 
Address “E. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be tirst class and have good reference 
Apply I, STEPHE NSON Cco., ‘TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 





WANTED—LIVE SALESMAN 


Familiar with Gum, Oak, Ash and Cottonwood, and having 


acquaintance with trade using these woods. 
and particulars in first letter. 
Address “G. 23,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
By Manufacturer operating wholesale and retail Lumber Yard 
in Chicago. Must be familiar with requirements, both Soft 
and Hardwoods of the manufacturing trade in Northern 
Illinois. Write fully. | State experience, salary expected. 
Address . 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Indiana Territory. Bg pene to figure ordinary plan 
work. Address . 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Salesman for Southern Michigan territory. Must 
be well acquainted with retail and Industrial trade and their 
requirements. Will only consider man with established trade 
and one capable of producing results.: 
Address . 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY LARGE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 
And Hemlock Manufacturer, experienced salesman for Pitts- 
burgh territory. State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “C, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Give reference 

















OFFICE MANAGER-BOOKKEEPER 
Married man, sober and reliable, desires to connect with con- 
cern where ability and hard work will be appreciated. Ten 
years’ experience in Lumber business covering mill, whole- 


sale and retail lines. Fully competent to handle office force, 
bookkeeping, correspondence, costs or any office duties. 
Address “E, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBER AND 
Flooring Salesman wants connection with Manufacturer or 
Wholesaler, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania terri- 
tory preferred. Can furnish reference. 

Address “G. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
By Al man. 10 years on present job, handling fast feed ma- 
chines. South preferred. ‘ 

Address “G,. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER OF SAWMILL PLANT 
Wants to change location. Can handle any proposition. 
Address . 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN 
Position with wholesale firm or manufacturer. Have had 
retail yard and yellow pine mill experienece. South pre- 
ferred. References furnished. 

ANTHONY Z. LIMBACK, Huttig, Ark. 

















PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
For first class mill operating the year around. Good ‘wages 
to right man. Write VILAS COUNTY LUMBER CO., 
Winegar, Vilas County, Wis. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL MAN 
Who lias knowledge of manufacturing meat blocks and butcher 
ggg to take charge of meat block and maple flooring 
plant. 





Address 


“F. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





AS CYPRESS SALESMANAGER 
With mill or established wholesaler. Successful sales record 
in Cypress and hardwoods incidental to Cypress operations. 
Thorough knowledge grades, etc. References. Interview if 
desired. Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





YOUNG MAN ACQUAINTED WITH 
Southern hardwood mills desires position as buyer with high 
class concern.- No other need write me. Address 





“G. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A POSITION TO INSPECT 
Pine or Hardwood. Can handle small crew of men. Refer 
ences. 
Address “RF. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALES MANAGER OR BRANCH MANAGER 
Energetic single young man with fifteen years’ Southern 
and four years’ Coast experience in all phases of lumbering 
and railroading desires to connect as Sales Manager or Branch 
Manager with Southern or Coast Manufacturer. Have been 
so engaged by well known concerns in both sections. Familiar 
with markets from coast to coast and enjoy wide acquaint- 
ance with trade and salesmen, References are the best. 
Address “RF. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail Lumber Yard. 18 years’ experience in the Lumber 
business. Address “G. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Right hand sawyer with a good company. 
Address “G. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








CHIEF ENGINEER 
Many years’ experience as chief in large Saw Mills and fac- 
tories, wishes position in large plant in northern Michigan. 
Am employed in Detroit but wish to move north. 
Address “G. 6,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER 
Thoroughly acquainted with mercantile business Fe posi- 
tion with large lumber concern at Mill Store. Capable man 
and can get results. Seven years’ experience. Age 26, 
single. With good reference. Exempted from military sery- 
ices. 
Address “G. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE JOB 
With progressive concern willing to pay around $6,000.00 for 
a man worth the price. Prefer connection with hardwood 
box or lumber manufacturer. Age 38. Present association 
personally pleasant but no opportunity for initiative action. 
Past experience and qualifications on request. Will not waste 
anyone’s time or money attempting to tackle any job not 
fitted to hold down. 
Address “G. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Open for position. Am efficient, temperature and energetic. 
First class references furnished. 

Address “G. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ALL ROUND LUMBERMAN 
Vants situation in office of lumber company. Have office 
and road experience, also familiar with land and timber. Now 
employed. Age 35. 
Address “G. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU NEEDING 
A retail man with plenty of push, wide experience, and ability 
to handle a hard job. Employed at present but desire change 
on account of living conditions. Will not consider line yard. 
Address “G. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA> 


‘A MAN OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Wishes position as manager of lumber yard in town of ‘wo 
to five thousand. Best of references. Bond if desired. Would 
consider place as bookkeeper or yard foreman in good town. 
Cc. W. PLUMB, Ireton, Iow:. 


MILL SUPT. OR YARD FOREMAN 
Have had 20 years’ experience in Hardwood and Yellow Line. 
Successful in handling men and departments. Thorour! ly 
acquainted with manufacture and grades of both Hardw: vd 
and Yellow Pine. Several years’ experience in the manulic 
ture of quartered Oak, both white and red, and in mak 1g 
thin lumber in Oak, quartered and plain. 
Address “G. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA* 


WANTED—POSITION GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
In Chicago or vicinity, by a live, energetic young married 
man thoroughly versed in Wholesale and Retail lumber }:\si- 
ness. At present with subsidiary of large Lumber Comp::y. 
Address “G. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


BAND SAWYER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
Wants position. Expert grader; good on timbers. 
Address BOX 361, Beaumont, Texas 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN, POSITION 
As traveling salesman for Manufacturer of Hardwood lum):r. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade from Baltimore, East, W: 
as far as Detroit. Best of reference. 
Address “EK. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL MILL MAN WANTS A POSITION 
As superintendent of saw mill plant. At present superin- 
tendent of a two band _ a plant. 

Address . 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. a 


EXPERIENCED TIMEKEEPER & PAYMASTER | 
Wants situation. Age 20. Have worked for large lumbe! 
company. Best references. 

ddress “RH, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
Traveling Michigan. Best of references. Wants to sell hard 
wood flooring, hemlock, red cedar shingles and complete line 
of fir, especially fir timbers. On commission basis. 
Address “F, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 












































WANTED—POSITION AS PLANING MILL SUPT. 

Understand modern methods in operating planing mills. 
Now employed but would change. Familiar with mechani: 
cal as well as the business end. References as to ability an 





character. Married and sober. 
Address “F, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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